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TRANSLATOR« PREFACE. 



The object and general conception of Oie work, herewith 
submitted to the American public, Is too clearly set forth in 
thc Inlroduction whfch prccedes it to require any sdditional 
explanatbn from me, Suffice it historicnlly to State, tha! 
this its object was not achieved in Germany [ and Ihat tlin 
motive which inspired its transiation was thc hopc tliat it 
tnight be achieved in America. Wh et her success would co<he 
at once or after many years, I did not choose to speculate 
upon ; biit the cerlninty lias always been in my mind, that, 
sooner or laier, tlie science of knowledge will be taught in 
every College and university of the land, as the science of a!l 
sciences, ns the science whicli will, when once recognizod, put 
astepto those stalc and unprofitable mclaphysica! sptcula- 
tlons, by indulging in which manklnd lias wasted timc and 
energics enough to advance trnc cnlture beyond the «nost 
daring dreams. Not to encouragc metaphysical studies, but 
henceforth and forever to silence ihem, and to lead mankind 
back to true life, has Ulis work been written and translated. 
A. E. Kroeger. 

St. Louis, December 28, 1866. 
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Part First. 



CONCEÜNING THE CONCEPTION OF THE 
SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE GENERALLY. 

\ L— HYPOTHETICAL CONCEPTION OF THIS SCIENCE. 

To unite divided parties it is best to proceed 
from the point wherein they agree. Philosophy is 
a science; in this all descriptions of philosophy are 
as agreed as they are divided in determining the 
object of this science. This division, may it not 
have arisen, becaiise the conception of that sci- 
ence, which they unanimously asserted philosophy 
to bc, had not yet been wholly developed? Anc! 
may not the determination of this one character- 
istic, wherein they all agree, suffice to determine 
the conception of philosophy itself ? A science has 
systematie form. All propositions^ in it are co»- 
nected in one single fundamental proposition or 
principle, and unite with it to form a whole. This 
is universally conceded. But does this character- 
istic exhaust the conception of a science ? 

Supposing somebody were to build up ever so 
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systematic a natural htstory of certain spirits of the 
air, on the unprovcn and unprovable assumption, 
that such creatures exist in the air, with human 
passions, indinations, and conceptions, should we 
call such a systcm a science, no matter how closcly 
its scveral parts might be connected with each 
other into a whole ? On the other band, supposing 
somebody were to utter a Single proposition — a me- 
chanic, for instance, the proposition that a pil!ar 
erectcd on a horizontal base in a right angle Stands 
perpendicular, and will not incline toward eithcr 
side, however far you cxtend it into infinity — a pro- 
position which he may have heard at some time 
and approvcd as true in expcrience : woulc! not all 
men concede that such a person had a scientific 
knowledge of the proposition, although he should 
not be able to evolve the deduction of his proposi- 
tion from the first fundamental principle of geome- 
try ? Now, why do we call the fixed systcm, which 
rcsts on an unproven and unprovable first principle, 
no science at all, and why do we asscrt the know- 
ledge of the mechanic to be science, although it 
does not connect in his reason with a systcm ? 

EvidenÜy, bccause the first, in spite of its cor- 
rect form, docs not contain any thing that can be 
known ; and bccause the second, although without 
a correet form, asserts something which is rcally 
fciiowii and tan be known. The cliaractcristic of 
science, therefore, scems to consist in the quality 
of its content and the retation thereof to the con- 
sciousness of the person of whom a knowledge is 
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assertcd ; and thc systematic form appsars to be 
only accidcntal to thc science ; is not the object of 
scicnce, but merely a means to attain that object. 

This may, perhaps, be coneeivec! in the fbllowing 
mannen If we suppose that from some reason or 
another the human mint! can know only very little, 
and can have of every thing eise only opinions, pre- 
senüments, or arbitrary meanings ; and if .we". sup-' 
pose, moreover, that from some reason or another 
the human mind can not well rest content with 
this limited or uncertain knowledge : then theonly 
means of extending and securingMhat knowledge 
would bc to compare all uncertain knowledge with 
the certain knowledge, and to draw cönclusiöns' 
from the cqtiality or incquality of both as to the cor- 
reetness or incorreetness of the former. If an un- 
certain knowledge were thus discovered to be equal 
to a certain knowledge, it might be properly as- 
sumed to be also certain ; but if it were discovered 
unequal, it would now be definitely known as false, 
and could no longer deeeive. We should be de- 
liveied from an error, although vre might not have 
gained positive truth. 

I speak piainer. Science is to be one and a 
whole. The proposition that a piilar erected in a 
right angle on a horizontal base oecupies a perpen- 
dicular position, is doubtlcss a whole, and in so far 
a science for a person who has 110 connected know- 
ledge of geometry. 

Hut we also consider the whole geometry, which 
contains mitch more than that one proposition, a 
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sciencc. How thcn, and by what means do a multi- 
tude of vcry dtffcrcnt propositions unite into one 
scicnce, into one and the same whoie ? 

Clearly by this, that the separate propositions 
are not science, but form a scicnce only in tlic 
whole, and through their connection in the whole. 
But by a cömposition of parts you can not put 
something into the whole which is not to be found 
in one of the parts. Hence, if none of the con- 
nected propositions had certainty, there would also 
be no certainty in the whole formed by theni. One 
of the propositions, at least, therefore, must be 
certain, and this one, perhaps, communieates its 
certainty to the others in this manncr : that if the 
one is to be trite, then the second must be true, 
etc. Thus a multiplicity of propositions would at- 
tain only one certainty, and rcsult in only one sci- 
ence, for the very reason that they all have cer- 
tainty and the satne certainty. That one proposi- 
tion which we have just now spoken of as positively 
certain, can not obtatn its certainty from its con- 
nection with the others, but must have it beforc- 
hand ; for by uniting parts you can not produce 
something which is in none of the parts. But all 
other propositions reeeive their truth from the first 
one. The first one must therefore be certain bc- 
fore all connection with the others ; and all the 
others must reeeive their certainty only through 
and aftcr the connection, From this it immc- 
diately appears that our above assumption is the 
only correct one, and that in a scicnce there can 
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only bc one proposition which is certain befoie the 
conncction with othcra. For if thcrc were many 
such propositions, they would cither be not at all 
connected with the former, and then they woukl 
not bclong With it to the same whole ; or they 
would be thus connected ; but since they are only 
to be connected by one and the same certainty — 
that is, //"the one theorem is true, then the other 
must be true — they can not have independent cer- 
tainty ; for in that case one proposition might have 
independent certainty, although others had uo cer- 
tainty, and hence they would not be connected 
through common certainty. 

Such a proposition, which has certainty before 
and independent of all connection, is a fundamental 
principle. Every science must have a fundamental 
principle ; nay, it might consist of siinply such one 
principle, which in that case could not be called 
fundamental, however, since it would not be the 
foimdation of others. But a science also can not 
have more than one fundamental principle, for eise 
lt would result in many sciences. 

The other propositions which a science may eon- 
tain get certainty only through their connection 
with the fundamental principle ; and the connec- 
tion, as we have shown, is this : If the proposition 
A is true, then the proposition B is also true; and 
if B is true, then must C be true, etc. This con- 
nection is called the systematic form of the whole, 
which results from the several component parts. 
Wherefore this connection ? Surely not to produce 
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an artistic combination, but in orcler to give cer- 

tainty to propositions, which have not certainty in 
themselves. And thus the systematic form is not 
tlic object of scicncc, but an accidcncc, a mcans, 
and on tlic condition that thc scicncc is to have a 
manifold of propositions. It is not the csscncc of 
scicnce, but an accidental quality thereof. 

Let scicncc be a building, and Ict thc chief ob- 
ject of this building bc firmncss. The foundation 
is firm, and as soon as it is !aid down, the object 
would thcrcfore be attained. But since you can 
not live on the foundation, nor protect yoursclf by 
its means against thc arbitrary attacks of cnemics, 
or the unarbitrary attacks of thc weither, you pro- 
eced to ereet walls, and over the walls you build a 
roof. AH the parts of thc building you conneet 
with thc foundation and with cach other, and thus 
thc wholc gets firmncss. But you do not build a 
building in orcler to conneet the parts ; rather you 
conneet tht parts in order to makc the building 
firm; and it is firm in so far as all its parts rest 
lipon a firm foundation. • 

The foundation is firm, for it is not built on an- 
other foundation, but rests on thc solid earth. But 
whcreupon shall wc erect the foundation of our sci- 
entific strueture ? The fundamental principles of 
our Systems must and shall be certain in advance 
of thc System. Their certainty can not bc proven 
witfiin the System ; but every possible proof in 
the system presupposes already their certainty. 
If thcySTQ certain, then of course all their rcsults 
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are certain ; but front -what docs their cwn certainty 
fotlow? 

And eveu after we shall have satisfactorily an- 
swcrecl this question, does not a new and quite dif- 
ferent onc tnrcatcn 113 ? We are going to draw 
our conclusions thus : If tlie fundamental principle 
is certain, thcit another proposition also is certain. 
How do we get at this then f What is the ground 
of tiic necessary connection between the two, where- 
by the one is to have the same certainty which be- 
longs to the other ? What are the conditions of 
this connection, and whence do we know that they 
are the conditions and the exchtsive conditions and 
the only conditions of this connection ? And how 
do we get at all to assume a ncccssa.-y connection 
betwecn different propositions, and exclusive but 
exhausted conditions of this connection .' 

In short, how shall the absolute certainty of the 
fundamental principle, and how shall the autkority 
to draw from it conclusions as to the certainty of 
otlier propositions, be demonstrated ? That which 
the fundamental principle is to have itself and to 
communicate to all other propositions which oeeur 
in the science, I call the inner content of the funda- 
mental principle and of science generally ; the man- 
ncr in which it communicates this certainty to other 
propositions I call the form of science. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, How are form and content of a 
science possible ? or how is scieixe itself possible ? 

That which woukl give an a'swer to this ques- 
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tion would be itsclf a scicncc, and would be, more- 
over, the science of science gcnerally. 

It U impossible to determine in advance of the 

investigation whether such an answer is possiblc or 
not ; that is, whether our whole knowledge has a 
cognizable, firm basis, or whether it rests, after all 
— however closely its separate parts may be con- 
nected — upon nothing, that is to say, upon nothing 
for us. But if our knowledge is to have a basis 
for us, then such an answer must be possiblc, and 
therc must be a science which gives this answer. 
And if there is such a scicncc, then our knowledge 
has a cognizable ground. Honce, in advance of the 
investigation, it is impossible to say wliether our 
knowledge has a basis or has no basis at all ; and 
the possibility of the science in question can only 
be demonstrated by its actual realization. 

The naming of such a science, whereof the very 
possibility is as yet problcmattcal, is altogether ar- 
bitrary. Still, if it should appear that all the terri- 
tory hitherto considered uscful for the cultivation 
of sciences has alrcady been appropriated, and that 
only one piccc of uncultivated land has been left 
" vacant for tlie science of all other sciences ; and if, 
moreover, it should appear that under a wcll-known 
name — the name of Philosoph? — the idca of a sci- 
ence exists which pretends to be, or wishes to be, 
also a science, and is only in doubt where to settle 
down ; then it miglit not be improper to assign this 
science to the empty and iincuUivatcd place. Wheth- 
er the word Philosophy has hitherto signified pre- 
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ciacly that very same objcct is imimteriat ; "and, 

morcover, if this science should really thus turn out 
to be a science, it would doubtless very justly dis- 
card a name which it has hitberto borne from a 
aurely not ove: great modesty, namely, that of a 
Dilettantcism. The nation which shall discover this 
science is weit worthy of giving it a name from its 
own language, and might name it simply Science, 
or the Science of Knowledge. What has been here- 
tofore called pliilosophy would thus be the science of 
science generally, 

§ 2. — EXPLANATION OP THE CONCEPTION OF THE 
SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

It is not allowable to draw conclusions from defi- 
nitions. This ruJe signifies : from the fact that it 
is possible to think a certain characteristic in the 
description of a thing, which thing exists altogethcr 
mdeporulently of such a description, it is not allow- 
able to conclude that this characteristic is therefore 
really discoverable in the thing ;or,whcnweproduce 
a thing after a conceptron formcd of it, which con- 
ception expresses the purposes of the thing, it is 
not allowable to conclude from the thinkability of 
the purpose that it is actually realized. On no ac- 
count, however, can the above rule signify that we 
nuist have no wcll-dcfincd purpose in our bodily or 
mental labors, but must leave it to öur fancy or to 
our fingers wliat the result of our labor shall he. 
The inventor of the aerostatic balls was perfectiy 
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wanranted in calculating thc rclation of the gas in 
the balls to the wcight of the atmosphere, and 
thus to discover the velocity of movement of hia 
machine, although he did not know yet whether he 
would ever he ablc to discover a gas sufficiently 
lighter than air ; and Archimedes was able to cal- 
culate the machine by which he could move the 
globe out of its place, although he knew well 
enough that he could find no place beyond the at- 
traction of the earth froni which. to operatewith his 
machinc. Thus, also, with our science of know- 
ledgc. It is not as such something which exists in- 
dependent of us, but rather something which rnust 
first bc produced by thc freedom of our mind, work- 
ing in a certam direction, that is, if therc is such a 
freedom, which, of coursc,can also not be known as 
yet. Let us determine Ulis direction in advauce, 
and obtain a clear coneeption of vihat is to he our 
work. Whether we can produce it or not will ap- 
pear from the fact whether wc do produce it, but 
this is not yet our purpose. We at present merely 
wish to sce what it really is we intend to do. 

ist. First of all, the described science is to be a 
science of science generally. Every possiblc science 
has one fundamental prineipk, which can not be 
proven in it, but must he certain in advance of it. 
But where, then, is Ulis first principlc to be proven .' 
Hvidently in that science which is to be the ground 
of all possible sciences. In this respeet thc science 
of knowledgc would have a twofohl objeet : T'irstly, 
to show thc possihility of fundamental princip!es 
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generally ; to show how, to what extent, and ander 
what conditions, and perhaps in what degrec somc- 
Ihing can be certain, and indccd to show what it 
really mcans to be certain ; and, sccondly, to prove 
particularly the fundamental principles of all possi- 
blc sciences, whlch can not be proven in those 
sciences thcmselves. 

Evcry scier.ee, which is to be a wholc of compo- 
nent parts, has a systematic form. This form— the 
condition of the connection of the deduced propo- 
sitions with the fundamental prineipte, and the 
ground which justifies us in drawing conclusions 
from this connection, that the deduced propositions 
have necessarily the same certain ty which pertains 
to the fundamental principlc — can also, likc the truth 
of the fu ildamen lal principlc, not be demonstratio 
in the particular science itself, but is presupposed 
as the possibility of its form, Heiice, a gencral 
science of knowlcdge must, morcover, show up the 
ground for the systematic form of all possible sci- 
ences. 

2d. The science of knowlcdge is itself a science. 
Hencc it must also have one fundamental principlc, 
which can not bc proven in it, but must be presup- 
posed for its very possibility as a science. But this 
fundamental principlc can not be proven in another 
higher science, since otherwfsc this other higher 
science would be the science of knowlcdge. This 
fundamental principlc of the science of knowlcdge, 
and -hencc of all sciences and of all knowlcdge, is, 
therefore, absolutcly not to be proven ; that is, it 
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can not be deduced from a higher principle, the re- 
lation to which might demonstrate its certainty, 
Since, nevertheless, it is to be the basis of all cer- 
tainty, it must be certain in itsclf, through itself, 
and for the sake of itself. All otber propositions 
■will be certain, becausc it can bc shown that they 
are in some respeet related to it, but this one must 
bc certain merely becausc it is related to itself. AU 
other propositions will onlj' have a mediated cer- 
tainty derived from it, but itself must have imme- 
ate certainty. Upon it all knowledge is groundcd, 
without it no knowledge were indeed possible ; but 
itself has its ground in no other knowledge, being, 
on the contrary, itself the ground of all knowledge. 
This fundamental principle is absolutely certain ; 
that is, it is certain becausc it is certain. You can 
not inquire after its ground without coiitradiction. 
It is the ground of all certainty ; that is, every thing 
which is certain is certain, becausc this fundamental 
principle is certain, and nothing is certain if it is 
not certain. It is the ground of all knowledge ; 
that is, you know what it asserts. simnly becausc 
you know any thing at all ; you know it immediate- 
ly when you know any thing at all. It aecompanies 
all knowledge, is contained in al! knowledge, and is 
presupposed by all knowledge. The science of 
knowledge, in so far as it is a science, and is to con- 
sist of more than its fundamental principle — which 
seems necessary, since it is to furnish the funda- 
mental principlcs of all scienecs — must have a sys~ 
tematie form. It is evident that it ein not tlcrivc 
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this form, cither in regard to its dettrmiiiateness or 

in regard to its validity, fror« any other science, 
since itself is to furnish all other sciences their sys- 
temaric form. Hence, the science of knowledge 
must contain this form within itself, and must it- 
self show up the ground of this form. Let us con- 
sider this a little, and it will directly appear what 
tlus assertion mcans. That whereof any thing is 
known we will, in the mean while, call the content, 
and that which is known thereof Xhe/onn of a prop- 
osition. (In the proposition, gold is a body ; that 
whereof is known is gold and the body ; that which 
is known of them is, that they arc in a certain re- 
spect equal, and might. in so far replace each other. 
It is an affirmative proposition, and this relation is 
its form.) 

No proposition is possible without content or 
without form. It must contain something whereof 
we know, and something which is known thereof. 
Hence, the first principle of the science of know- 
ledge must have both content and form. Now, this 
first principle is to he immediately and of itself cer- 
tain, and this can only signify : its content must 
determinc its form, and its form its content. Its 
form can only fit its content, and its content can 
only fit its form ; every other form connected with 
that content, or every other content connected with 
that form, would cancel that principle itself, and thus 
aünihilate al! knowledge. Hence, the form of the 
absolute first principle of the science of knowledge 
is not only contained in that principle itself, but is 
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also presentcd rts absolutely valid for the content nf 
that principle. Agaln : if thcrc shotild be, bcsides 
this absolute first principle, still otlicr fundamental 
principles of the science of knowledgc — which in 
that casc can only be partly absolute, and must be 
partly derived fiom the first principle, since other- 
wise in the first casc they would not be fundamen- 
tal principles, and in the latter case not connected 
with the first and highest principle — then the abso- 
lute part of these other fundamental principles could 
only be either the content or the form ; and, like- 
wisc, the conditioned or derived part of these prin- 
ciples could only be either the content or the form. 
If the content of these other fundamental principles 
be their absolute or nnconditioned part, tbcn the 
absolute first principle of the science of knowledgc 
must condition the form of thosc Contents ; or i( 
the form of thosc other principles be the nncondi- 
tioned part, then their content must be conditioned 
by the first principle of the science of knowledgc; 
and thus indircctly also their form, that is, in so fai 
aithe form is to be form of the content. In either 
case, therefore, the form would bc determined by 
the first absolute principle of the science of know- 
ledgc. And since it is impossihle that thcrc sltould 
be a fundamental principle not determined either in 
form or in content by the first absolute principle, 
(that is, if we are to liave a science of knowledgc a! 
all,) it follows that there can only be three funda- 
mental principles : onc absolutely in and through 
itself determined both in form and in content ; a 
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secoml one dbtonnlned through itself in form [ and 
a tbird one determined through. Itself in content, 
If thcre are still other propositions in tho science 
of knowledge, they nuist bc determined both in re- 
tard to form and content by the fundamental prin- 
eiplc. I Icncc, a science of knowledge mnst doter- 
niinc the form of all its propositions, in so far as 
they are separately consJdered. But such a deter- 
mination of the separate propositions is'only thes 
possibte : that they reeiproeally determine each 
other. But each proposition mnst bc pcrfcctly dc- 
termincd, that is, its form must sott only its and no 
other content, and its content must only suit its and 
no other form ; for eise such a proposition would not 
bc cqual to the first principle, in so far as that first 
principla is certain, and hence would not bc certain. 
If, nevcrlhcless, all the propositions of a science 
of knowledge are to be different, wliich they must 
bc if they are to bc many propositions and not one 
proposition, then no proposition can obtain its com- 
plctc üctermuiation otherwise than through a singlc 
one of all propositions. And thus the whole scries 
of propositions becomes determined, and no proposi- 
tion can oecupy another place in the system than that 
which it oecupies. Euch proposition in the science 
of knowledge has its position determined by a de- 
termined other proposition, and on its part deter- 
mincs the position of a determined third proposi- 
tion. Hence, the science of knowledge establishes 
itself the form of its whole for itself. 
This form of the science of knowledge is neecs- 
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sarily valid for ils content. For if the absolute first 
principlc was immediately certain, that is, if its 
form was fit only for its content, and its content 
only for its form, and if through this first principle 
all possiblc subsequent propositions are determined, 
immediately or medlatcly, in form or content ; if 
all subsequent theorems, in other worcls, are, as it 
werc containcd alreadv in the first one, then it fol- 
ioivs tbat what holds good for the first must also 
bold good in regard to the others ; tbat is, tbat 
their form is only fit for their content, and their 
content only for their form. It is true, this rclatcs 
only to the separate propositions ; bat the form of 
the whole is nothing but the form of the separate 
propositions, thollght in one ; and what is valid for 
cach separate must be valid for all. thought as one 
But the science of knowlcdge is to give not only 
ilsclf its own form, but is also to give all other fos- 
Stile icicuca their Jon: ; and is to makc certain the 
validity of this form for all other scicnccs. This 
can only be thougbt possiblc on conchtion that 
every thin" which is to be a proposition of any 
other science must be already involved in somt 
proposition of the science of knowlcdge, and heiice 
must have obtained its proper form already in that 
science. This opens to us an casy way of getting 
back to the content of the absolute first pnnciple 
of the science of knowlcdge, of which we can no» 
say something more than was possiblc beforc. If 
we assume for the present that to be arUin mcans 
simply to have an insight into the inseparabihty 
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of a determined content from a determmed form, 
(which is to be only a definition of a name, since a 
real definition of knowledge is simply impossiblc,) 
then we might understand already to some extent 
how the fact tliat the fundamental principle of all 
knowledge determincs its form only throngh its 
content, and its content only throngh its form, 
cou!d determine the form of all the content of 
knowledge ; that is to say, if all possiblc content 
were contained in the content of that first prin- 
ciple. If, therefore, there is to bc an absolute first 
principle of all knowledge, this assumption must be 
correct ; that is, the content of this first principle 
mnst contain all other possible content, but must 
itsclf bc contained in no other content. In short, 
it must be the absolute content. 

It is easy to remember that, in presupposing the 
possibility of a science of knowledge, and partic- 
ularly of its first principle, we always presuppose 
that there is really a System in human knowledge. 
If such a system, howcvcrj is to be in it, it cen be 
shown — even apart from our description of the sci- 
ence of knowledge— that there must be such an ab- 
solute first principle. If there is not to be any 
such system, two cases only are possible. Eicher 
there is no iinmediate certainty at all, and then 
our knowledge forms niany series or one infinite 
seiies, wherein cacb tbeorem is derived from a higher 
one, and this again from a higher one, etc., etc. 
We build our houses on the carth, the carth rests 
on an elephant, the elephant on a tortoise, the tor- 
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toise again— who knows on what ?— and so on ad 
infinitem. True, if our knowledge is tlms con- 
stitutcd, we can not alter it ; biit neithcr have we, 
then, any firm knowledge. Wc may have gone 
back to a certain link of our series, and have found 
every thing firm up to this link ; but who can guar- 
antee us that, if wo go further back, we may not 
find it ungrounded, and shall thiis have to abandon 
it ? Our certainty is only assumed, and we can 
never bc sure of it for a Single following day. 

Or the second case : Our knowledge consists of 
finitc scrics, but of many finitc series, cach scrics 
ending m a fundamental principlc, which has ita 
ground in no other onc, but only in itsclf; all 
these fundamental principlcs having no connection 
among each other, aiid being pcrfectly independent 
and isolatcd. In this case there are, perhaps, sev- 
eral inborn truths in us, all morc or less inborn, 
and in the connection of which we can expeet no 
further ins! ght, srhee it lies beyond ihcse inborn 
truths ; or there is, perhaps, a manifold simple in 
the things oittside of us, which is communicated to 
us by means of the impress'ion produeed lipon us 
by the things, but into the connection whercof we 
can not pene träte, since there can not be any thing 
morc simple than the simplcst in the Impression. 
If this second case is tlic truth, if human know- 
ledge is in itself such a pieeework — as the real ' 
knowledge of so many men unhappily is — if origin- ; 
ally a number of thrcads lie in our minds, which j 
are or can be connected with cach other in no 
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point, thcn again we may not be ablc to alter this 
State of things, and our knowledge is, as far as it 
extcnds, ccrtain enough ; but it is no »«»V, it is a 
mani/old knowledge. Our building Stands firm, 
but, instead of being a connected strueture, it is an 
aggregate of Chambers, from none of which we can 
entcr tbe other ; a building wherein we always get 
lost, and never feel oursclves at home. There i» 
no light in it ; and in spite of our riches we always 
remain poor, because wc can never calculate them, 
never consider them as a whole, and hence never 
know what we rcally possess ; we can never use 
part of it to iniprove the rest, because no part is 
relatable to the rest. Nay, more : our knowledge 
will never be completcd ; we must expect every 
day that a new inborn truth may manifest itself in 
us, or that experience may fu.rnish us with a new 
simple. We must always be prepared to build a 
new bouse for oursclves. No gcneral science of 
knowledge will he possible as contaming the 
ground of other sciences. Each will be grounded 
in itself. There will he as many sciences as there 
arc separate mmiediately ccrtain propositions. But 
if neither the first case is to be correct, namcly, 
that there arc onc or more mere fntgments of a 
system, nor the second, that there are to be a 
manifokl of Systems, thcn a highest and absolute 
first fundamental principle must exist as the basis 
of a completc and unit-systcra in the human mind. 
From this first principle our knowledge may ex- 
pand into ever so many series, cach of which again 
may expand into series, etc., still all of them must 
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rest firm upon one Single link, which is not dc- 
pendcnt upon another one, which liolds itsclf and 
thc whole system by virtue of its own power. In 
this link we shall posscss a globe, holding itself 
firm by virtue of its own gravitation, the central 
point whereof attracts with. almighty forcc whatso- 
ever we have bnt erectcd lipon its surfacc and per- 
pcndicularly, and not in the air or obtiquely, and 
which allows im grain of dust to bc torn away froni 
its sphere of power. 

Whethcr such a system and its condition, a first 
principlc, exist, can not be deeided in advance of 
thc investigation. This fundamental principlc can 
neither be proven as mere princlple, nor as the 
basis of all knowlcdgc. lüvery thing depemh upon 
the attempt. If we shall find a proposition wliich 
has the internal conditions of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all human knowledgc, we shall try to dis- 
cover whethcr it has also its cxtcrnal conditions, 
wheth.T every thing we know or believe to know 
can be traced back to it. If we sueeeed in this, we 
shall have proven by the realization of the science 
of knowledgc that it is possiblc, and that therc is a 
system of human knowlcdge, whereof it is the rep- 
resentation. If we do not sueeeed in this, there 
cither is no such System or we have mercly failed 
in discovering it, and must Icave the discovery to 
morc fortunate sucecssors, Tomamtain that there 
is no such system mercly because ziv have failed to 
discover it would be an assumption, thc refutation 
whereof is bencath the dignity of carnest investiga- 
tion. 
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§ 3. — DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPTION OF THE 
SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

To dcvelop a conception scientifically is to assign 
to it its place in the System of human sciences gen- 
erali)-, that is, to show what conception dctermines 
its position in the system, and of which conception 
it dctermines the position. But the conception of 
the science of knowlcdgc generally, as weit as of 
knowlcdgc generally, can evidently have no position 
in the system of all sciences, since it is itself rather 
the place for all scientific coneeptions, and assigns 
to all their positions in itself and throngh itself. It 
is dear, therefore, that we can speak here only of a 
hypothetical devclopment ; that is, the question is, 
If we assume that there are sciences, and that there 
is truth in them, (which can not bc known in ad- 
vance of the science of knowlcdgc,) how is the 
science of knowlcdgc related to these sciences? 

This question also is answered by the mere con- 
ception of that science. The latter sciences are 
related to it as the groundcd is to its ground ; they 
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do not asiiign to it its place, but it assigns to ihem 
their placcs in itsolf and tlirough itsclf, All ji'c 
can, therefore, proposc to ourselvcs here is a further 
explanation of this answer. 

i. The science of knowlcdge is to be a scicncc 
of all sciences, Here arises the qiicstion : How 
can die science of knowlcdge guarantee that it has 
furnished tlie groimtl, not only of all as yet discov- 
ered and known, but also of all Hiscoverabh and 
kiwvHtbh sciences, and that it has completely cx- 
hausted the wholc fielt! of human knowlcdge? 

2. As the science of all sciences, the science of 
knowlcdge is to fiirnish to all sciences their funda- 
mental principlcs. llencc, all propositions, which 
arc fundamental principlea of the particular sci- 
ences, arc at the samc timc inherent propositions 
of the science of knowtedge ; and tlms one and the 
same propositions may he regarded both as a pro- 
Position of the science of knowlcdge, and as the 
fundamental principle of a particular science. The 
science of knowlcdge evolves froni the samc propo- 
sition further deduetions ; and the particular science 
whcroof it is the fundamental principle also evolves 
from it further deduetions, llencc, eilher the de- 
duetions of both sciences are the samc — and then 
therc is no such a thitig as a particular science — or 
both sciences have a d ist inet and peculiar mode of 
deduetion ; and this is impossiblc, becausc the 
science of knowlcdge is to furnish the form of all 
sciences ; or something is added to a proposition of 
the science of knowlcdge, which something must, 
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of coiirsc, be derived from thc same science, where- 
by it becomes fundamental principle of a particular 
scicncc. Here tlie qucstlon arises : What is this 
which is addcd ? or, since this additional is to frame 
thc distinction, what is thc definite boundary be- 
twecn tlie gcncral science of knowlcdge and every 
particular science ? 

3. Again, thc science of knowlcdge is to deter- 
mine thc form of all sdences. IIow this can be 
donc wc have shown above. But another science, 
imdcr thc namc oflogic, pretends to have this samc 
objeet. Sciiicnce must be passed «per» thc Claims 
of both sciences, that is, it must be deeided how the 
science of knowlcdge is related to logic. 

4, Thc science of knowlcdge is itseif a science. 
What it is to aecomplish as such wc have shown 
above. But in so far as it is a mere scicncc, a 
knowlcdge, in the formal sigmficance of the won!, 
it is a science of a something ; it has an objeet, and 
it is clear from thc above that this objeet can be 
no other than the System of human knowlcdge gen- 
erally. Thc question arises: IIow is the science 
of knowlcdge, as science, related to its objeet as 
such ? 

\ 4, — TS IIOW FAR CAN TUT'. SCIKNCK OF KNOW- 
LEUGE nie SURR OF ÜAVING KX1IAUSTBÜ HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE GENERALLY ? 

Thc hitherto truc or imaginary human knowlcdge 
is not human knowlcdge generally ; and, though a 
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philosopher had really exhaust ed the former, and 
shown bya pcrfcct induction that it wen: conlained 
in bis system, he would yet by tio means have sat- 

isfied the task imposed lipon philosophy ; for how 
could he prove by bis induction from present expe- 
rience that in the future aome discovery might not 
be made which would not fit into his system ? 

Quite as imsatisfactory would be the excuse that 
he only intended to exhaust the knowledge pos- 
sible in the present sphere of human existence ; for 
if his philosophy is only valid for this sphere, hc 
clearly confesses that hc knows no possible other 
sphere, and hence, also, not the limits of that sphere 
which his philosophy claims to exhaust. Hence, hc 
has arhitrarily drawn a limit, the vaüdity wUcrcof 
he can only prove by past experience, and which 
may,thereforc,becontradicted by any possible future 
experience even within bis own posited sphere. 
Human knowledge gencrally is to be exhausted, 
signifies: it is to be absolutely and unconditionally 
determined what man can know not only 011 the 
present stage, but on all possible and conccivahle 
stages of his existence. 

This is only possible if it can be shown, firstly, 
that the aeeepted fundamental principle is exhaust- 
ed ; and, secondly, that no other fundamental prin- 
ciple is possible than the aeeepted onc. A funda- 
mental principle is exhausted when a completc 
system has beeil erected lipon it, that is, when that 
fundamental principle necessarily leads to all the 
propositions deduced from it, and when, again, all 
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dcduced propositions necessarily lcad back to it. 
\Vhcn no proposition occurs in the wholc system 
which could be true if the fundamental principle 
were false, or false if the fundamental principle were 
true ; then this is the negative proof tliat no super- 
flitons proposition has been aeeepted in the system ; 
for the snperfluoiis one, which diel not belong to the 
system, might be true though the fundamental 
principle were false, or false though the latter were 
true. When the fundamental principle is given, «// 
propositions must be given. Each particular one 
is given in and through the fundamental principle. 
This connection of the separate propositions of the 
science of knowledge proves tliat the science has 
the required negative proof in and through itself. 
Tliis negative proof shows tliat the science is sys- 
tematk, that all its parts are connected in a single 
fundamental principle. 

Again, the science is a System, or is complctcd, 
if no further proposition can be dcduced ; and this 
furnishes the positive proof that all the propositions 
of the system liave been atlmitted. Still, of this 
therc must be other evidence ; for the mere relative 
and negative assertion, / do not see what other 
deduetions might be made, is not sufficient. Some 
one eise might arise hercafter, and see what I did 
not s'ec. Wc need, therefore, a positive proof that 
no other propositions could pos.sibly fullow, and this 
proof can only arise if the same fundamental prin- 
ciple from which we started shall also shovv itself 
to be the final rcsult ; since, then, we could not pro- 
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ceed without dcscribing the same circle we should 
have alrcady drawn. Whcn thc time comcs to rcp- 
rcscnt this scicncc, it will be shown, also, that it 
really dcscribcs this circle, leavlng thc Student pre- 
ciscly at the point from which it startc<!, and thus 
furnisÄing also the sccond positive proof in and 
through itsclf.* Eut althongh the fundamental 
principle be exhausted and a complete System 
erected lipon it, it docs not follow that thereby hu- 
man knowlcdge gcncrally is exhausted, unlcss wc 
presuppose what ought first to be proven, namcly, 
that this fimdamcntal principle is the fundamental 
principle of human knowlcdge gcncrally, Of coursc, 
nothing can be added or laken away from thc com- 
pteted system which has been erected ; but why 
might not the future, through augmented expc- 
rience, cause propositions to arise in human consci- 
ousness which can not be grounded upon that fun- 
damental principle, atul which, therefore, presup- 
pose onc or morc other fundamental principles r 
In short, why couldnot one or more other Systems 
coexist in the human mind with the first one ? To 
be sure, they would be neither connected with the 
first one norwith cach other in any common point; 
but neither is this rcqidrcd, if they are to form many 

* The science of knowlcdge has absolute totality. In it one leads 
5* all, and all to onc. .But it is also the enfy science which can be 
complctcd. Conipktion is, rherefuro, its clistinH»ishing charactet- 
istic All other scicnccs :in infinite, and can not lic com[>!cted, fur 
they du not rctuin lo Ihcit fmuhiiKiil.d prliu -i|ilirs. This llic seien« 
of knowlcdge has to pfove für all ollicr scienecs, and sliow 11p the 
giound of it. 
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Systems. Hence, u the impossibility of new dis- 
coveries is to be satisfactorily proven, it must be 
sliown that only one System can bc in human know- 
lcdge. Now, since the propositiqn that all human 
knowlcdge resulls only in one in itself connected 
knowlcdge — is itself to bc a component of human 
knowlcdge — it can not be groundcd lipon any other 
principlc than the one assumed as thfl fundamental 
principe of all human knowlcdge, and can only be 
proven by it. By this wc have gained, at Jeast for 
the present, so much that we sce how such a future 
propositlon as wc supposed might possibly arise in 
consciousness would not only bc aiwthcr one, dif- 
ferent from the fundamental principlc of our Sys- 
tem, but would also be contradictory of the latter 
in forin. For, aecording to all wc have said, the 
fundamental principle of our System must involve 
the propositio« that tliere is a unit-system in hu- 
man knowlcdge. Kvcryproposition, ihereforc.wliich 
is not to beltuig to this System must not only bc a 
diifcrcnt system, but must bc a direet contradiction 
of it, in so far as the former system asserts itself 
to bc the only possible one. It must be a contra- 
diction of the deduced proposition of the unity of 
the system ; and, since all its propositions are in- 
scparably connected, of each Single theorem, and 
particularly of the fundamental prineipte thereof. 
Hence, it would have to rest on a fundamental 
principle directly opposed to the first fundamental 
principlc. If, for instance, the first fundamental 
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principlc should turn out to be : I am I ; this 
second one would have to be : I am not I. 

Now, it would be wrong to conclude from this 
contradiction thc impossibility of such a second 
fundamental principlc. Jf the first fundamental 
principle involves the proposition that thc System 
of human knowledge is a unit, it involves also, it is 
true, that nothing must contradlct this System. But 
both these propositions arc mcrely deduetions from 
the first fundamental principlc, and hence, by ac- 
cepting the absolute validity of thc deduetions, we 
already assume that itself is thc absolute first and 
only fundamental principlc of human knowlcdge, 
Hcre, therefore, is a circle whicli the human minil 
can never get out of ; and it is well to confess this 
cirele plainly, lest its unexpected discoveryat some 
timc might confound mcn. This circle is as fol- 
lows : If the proposition X is thc first, highest, and 
absolute fundamental principle of human know- 
lcdge, then there is in human knowlcdge a unit- 
System, for the lattcr is the result of the proposition 
X. Now, since there is to he in human knowlcdge 
a unit-system, the proposition X, whicli really does 
establislt such a System, is the fundamental princi- 
plc of human knowlcdge, and thc System based 
lipon it is that unit-system of human knowlcdge. 

It is imncccssary to be surprised at this circle, 
For to demand that it should be anniliilated is to 
demand that human knowlcdge should he utterly 
groundless, that there should be no absolute cer- 
iainty, and that all human knowledge should be 
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only conditioned ; in short, it is to assert that there 
is no immediatc truth at all, but only mediatcd trtith, 
and this witkont any thiiig whercby it is mediatcd. 
Whosoever fcels thereunto inclmed may investi- 
gatc as rauch as he pleases what he would know 
if his Ego were not Ego ; that is, if he did not exist, 
and if he could not distinguish a Non-Ego from 
his Ego. 

R J. — WHAT IS THE LIMIT WH ICH SEPARATES THE 
SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE FROM THE PARTICULAR 

SCIENCES ? 

Wc discovcrcd above (§ 3) that one and the 
samc propo.sition Ct,jld not ho in the same respect 
a proposition of the sciencc of knowledge and of a 
particiliar scicnce ; and that to bc the latter, it 
would he neccssary to have something added to it. 
This character which is to be added can only be 
derivcd from the sciencc of knowledge, since it 
contains all possible human knowledge ; but can 
not, as is evident, be contatned in that scicnce in 
the same proposition which is to become funda- 
mental principle of the particiliar scicnce. Hence, 
it must be, pcvhaps, contained in another separate 
proposition of the sciencc of knowledge, which is 
connected with the proposition which is to become 
the fundamental principle of a particular scicnce. 
Since wc have hcre to.meet an objeetion which 
does not arise from the coneeption of the science 
of knowledge itsclf, but merely from the presuppo- 
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sition that thcrc exist also other separate sciences, 
\vc can mect it also only by a presupposition, and 
shall have done enough for the present if we but 
show a possibility of the required limitation. That 
it will be the true limitation — although it tnay, 
neverthefess, turn out so — we neither care nor need 
to prove here. 

Let it bc, therefore, assumed that the science of 
knowledge contains those determined acts of the 
human mind which it — be it conditioned or uncon- 
ditioned — enacts necessarily and umler compu!- 
sion ; but that it posits at the same timc, as the 
highest esplanatory ground of those neecssary acts, 
a fozvcr to ticterminc itsclf, (absolutely and without 
compulsion or necessity :) to acl 'geiurally. Under 
this assumption the science of knowledge will rc- 
sult in a neecssary and a not neecssary or free act- 
ing. The acts of the human mind, in so far as it 
acts necessarily, will bc determined by the science, 
but not in so far as it acts free. 

Let it be further assumed that the free acts also 
are to bc determined from some reason or another; 
then this determination can not oeeur in the seien« 
of knowiedge. Hut since it is a detcrminhtg, it 
must oeeur in sciences ; hence in particular sciences. 
The objeet of these free acts can be no other than 
the neecssary, furnished by the science of know- 
ledge, since it furntshes every thing and since it 
furuishes only the neecssary. Ilencc, in the fun- 
damental principlc of a particutar science, an act 
which the science of knowledge left free would be 
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determined. The science of knowledge would thus 
oive to the act, that is, to the fundamental prin- 
cipe, firstly, its necessary character, and, seeondly, 
freedom generally ; but the particiliar science would 
givc that freedom its deterniination ; and thus the 
sharply drawn line of limitation Would have been 
discovcrcd. As soon as an in itself free act rcceives 
a determincd direction, wc leave the ficld of the 
science of knowledge generally, and enter the field 
of a particular science. 
I shall illustratc this by two examples : 
The science of knowledge furnishes, as necessary, 
spacc, and, as absolute limit, the point ; but it leaves 
Imagination perfectly free to posit the point wher- 
ever it chooses. As soon as this freedom is de- 
terminec!, for example, to move the point against 
the limit of the unlimited spacc, and thus to draw a 
line,* wc are no lotiger on the ficld of the science 
of knowledge, but on the ficld ofa particular science, 
which is callcd geometry. The general problem, 
to limit space in aecordance with a rulc, or the con- 

* A qiKstion fur mathematicians. Does not tlic coneeption of a 
line invohe already the coneepiion of straightneas? Are tlicre 
olher liiios than stratght imes ? And is the so-eallcd cnrveil li:ie 
lay [hing btit a i-umliiuaiiun nf jntinitcly niaiiy and infinite!)' elose 
cnnnvclcil pnints ? The origin i>f ihe uirved line as the line of lim- 
itation of the itifiii 11 c; space ((mm ihe l-i^o as central point an in- 
finilc manifold of inrinite raJii are draun, to uhieli our limited im- 
agination posits an end-point, and tliese end-pointa, uhen thou^ht 
as eine, are the original line of the circle) scems to puaranlte tliis ; 
aml from this it beuuncs tltar th-.it ::v,C. id-.y die problem of mea- 
Bming it hy a straiglu line h an infinite problem. It also appears 
fmiu t!;;s « liy llit slr night line can nut bc deüiei!. 
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struction in space, is fundamental principle of gcom- 
ctry, which scicncc is tlius etearly divided from thu 
scicncc of knowlcdge. Agam : the scicncc of 

knowlcdge fumishes as neecssary a naturc whicli, 
in its being aiwl determinations, rs to bc considcretl 
as independent of us ; and also fumishes as neces- 
sary the laws, aecording to which naturc is to be 
and must be observed,* But our power of judg- 
ment retains its füll freedom to apply these laws or 
not,- 01 to apply whatever law it chooses to any pos- 
siblc objeet ; (for instance, to regard the human 
body as inorganic, or as organic, or as living mat- 
ter.) But as soon as the power of judgment is re- 
qtiircd to observe a determined ohjeet by a deter- 
mined law, (for instance, whether animal lifo can be 
explaincd from the mere inorganic ; whether crys- 
tallization be the tvansition from chemical connec- 
tions to Organization; whether magnetic and elec- 



• Curious as it may appear to many cxjilorers of natu re, it will 
nevcrlhcless sliow itsdf L» be tlie sii Ut trnMi,th;it tlicy IhemscWcs 
first put tlic laws into natura which Ihcy lwlicve lu have learned 
from hei, and (hat the smallcst as ivell as the iimst cxtcnsii-c lau 
lim strukture ofa kaf <if gr.iss aswcll as t!ic mntion oftlie licaveulj 
lirnües, can bc dedueed in advance of all Observation from the fun- 
damental principle Ol' all human knowlcdge. It is (nie that uo law 
of naturc, and inrteal no law wliatcvcr, arises t.i our cein/ioui:ir:i t 
unIcss an objeet is i;ivon to which it ran bc applied ; it is trne thjt 
nol all objeets necesnai ily, and mit all ubjcct.s in the samt depce, 
must or can agree with the laws ; but for that very rcasou is it 
true that we <lo iiot learn tlii-m frum obscrvaiioM, but [losit tlicm sä 
tbc Rrnnnd of all Observation, and that tlity arc mir. so much laivi 
of indepcndciit naturc as laws for our.sclvcs lioiv wo have to ol> 
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tric powers are thc snme or not, etc.,) thcn it is no 
longer free, but obeys a rulc ; and hence wc are no 
longer in the science of knowlcdge, but on thc field 
of another science, which is called thc- science of 
nature. Thc gcneral rule, to snbsnme every ob- 
jeet of experience under a given law of nature in 
onr mind, is fundamental principle of the science 
ofnattire. Tliat science consists throughout of ex- 
periments, (not of a passive reeeption of the lxwless 
influences of nature lipon us,) which are arbitrarily 
undertaken, and with which nature may correspond 
or not ; and by this characteristic the science of 
nature is abundantly separated from the science of 
knowlcdge, 

Herc, therefore, is alrcady clearly seen why only 
the science of knowlcdge can have absolute totality, 
and why all particiliar sciences must be infinite. 
Tlie science of knowlcdge contains only the neces- 
sary ; if this is necessary in every respeet, it is 
necessary also in respeet to quäntity, that is, it is 
ncccssarily limited. All other sciences are based 
lipon freedom, freedom of our mind as well as of 
the absolutely independent nature. If this is to be 
truly freedom, subjcct„to no law, it is impossible to 
prescribe for tlicm a limited sphere, sinee this could 
only be done by a law. Hence, their sphercs are 
infinite. Lct no onc, therefore, appreheiul danger 
from an exhaustive science of knowlcdge for the 
infinite perfectibility of the human mind ; on the 
contrary, instead of canceling that infinite perfecti- 
bility, the science of knowlcdge rather securcs it 
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against all donbt, and assigns to it a problem which 
can not be complcted in all cternity. 

§ 5. — 'HCW IS THE SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE RE- 
LATED TO LOGIC ? 

The sciencc of knowledge is to dctcrmine the 

form for all possible sciences, According to cur- 
rcnt opinion, in which thcre may bc somcthing 
truc, logic does the very samc thing. How are 
thcse two sciences related to cach other, particu- 
larly in rcspect to this problem, which each claims 
to solve ? 

By remembcring ihat logic only pretends to de- 
termine the form of all possible sciences, whereas 
the scicnce of knowledge is also to dctcrmine their 
content, an easy way is discovered to cntcr into 
this important investigation. In the sciencc of 
knowledge the form is never separated from the 
content, nor the content from the form. In each 
of its propositions bolh form and content are insep- 
nrably united. If the propositions of logic are 
thereforc to contain tncrcly the form of possible 
sciences, they are not propositions of the sciencc 
of knowledge ; and hence the whole scicnce of logic 
is not scicnce of knowledge, nor even part of it. 
Cnrious as it may sound at the present State of 
philosophy, the scicnce of logic is no philosophical 
scicnce at all, bnt a peculiar, separate scicnce ; a 
fact, however, which is not to disparage the dignily 
of that sciencc 
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If the scicncc of logic is such a separate science, 
it must be possiblc to show a determinatioti of frce- 
dom by means of which the science of logic artses 
from llie science of knowlcdgc, and the lirnit of both 
may be ascertainttd. Stich a determination of free- 
dorn is indeed clearly to be poititcd out. In the 
science of knowlcdgc, as wc have said, form and 
content arc nccessarily united. Logic is to repre- 
sent the pure form apart from the content ; and 
this Separation of form and content can only — since 
it is not an original Separation — oeeur through free- 
dom. Hcnce, it is by the free Separation of form 
from the content that logic arises as a science. 
Such a Separation is callcd abstraction ; and hcnce 
logic consists essentially in abstraction from all 
content of the science of knowlcdgc. 

In this maniier the propositions of logic would 
be merely form, which' is impossible, for the coneep- 
tion of a proposttion involves (sec § i) that it have 
botli form and content. Hcnce, that which in tli« 
science of knowlcdgc is mere form must be content 
in logic, and this content must again reeeive the 
gencra! form of the science of knowlcdgc, but which 
is now thougbt as the form of a logical proposition. 
This second act of freedom, whcrcby the form bc- 
comes its own content and returns into itsclf, is 
called rcßcction. No abstraction is possiblc with- 
out reflection, and no reflection without abstraction. 
Hotli acts, considered sepanitcly, are acts of freedom ; 
and when, in this samc Separation, they are placjd 
in relation to cach other, onc of them is nccessarily 
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the conditio!) of the other. But in synthctical thinfc. 
ing both are only onc and the same act, viewcd from 
two sides. 

From this rcsnlts the detcrmined relation of 
logic to the science of knowledge. The former is 
not the gronud of the latter ; but the latter is the 
ground of the former. The science of knowledge 
can not bc proven from the science of logic, a,,( ' n ° 
logical proposition, not even the proposition of con- 
tradiction, must he aeeepted in advance as valid by 
the science of knowledge; but, on thcconlrary,every 
logical proposition and the whole science of logic 
must be proven from the science of knowledge. 1t 
must be shown tbat all the forms contained in logic 
are really forms of a certain content in the science 
of knowledge. Thus, logic derives its validity from 
the science of knowledge, and not the science of 
knowledge its validity from logic. 

Again, the science of knowledge is not coiufithmed 
and detcrmined by logic, but logic is condiüoncil 
and determined by the science of knowledge. The 
scienee of knowledge iloes not derive its form frinn 
logic, but has tbat form i» itself. On the contiary, 
the science of knowledge conditions the validity 
and applicability of logical proposkions. The forms 
which logic cstablishes must, in the common way 
of thinking, and in all particular sciences, be applied 
to no other content than that which they are con- 
fmed to in the science of knowledge ; not neces- 
sarily to the whole of that content — for then we 
should bave no particular sciences — but at least to 
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what is part of that content. Without tliis condi- 
tion the particular scicnce to which such forms 
wcre applied would only bc an'air Castle, howevcr 
corrcct its logical dcductions might be, 

Finally, the scicnce of knowledge is necessary ; 
not necessary exactly in so far as it is a clearly con- 
ceivecl and systcmatically arranged science, but at 
least necessary as a natural gift ; while logic is an. 
artificial prodttet of the human mind in its freedom. 
Without ihe former, no knowledge and no science 
would be possiblc ; without the lattcr, all sciences 
would have been nmch latcr devclopccl. The for- 
mer is the cxclusivc condition of all science ; the 
lattcr is a very beneficial invention to securc and 
farilitate the progress of sciences. 

Lot nie cxemplify tliis : 

A=A is undoubtcdly a corrcct logical proposi- 
tion, and in so far as it is Ulis it significs : ff A is 
posited, then A is posited. Two questions arise 
herc : Is A really posited ? and in how far -and why 
is A posited tf it is posited, or how are the if and 
the that connected ? 

I.et us assume tliat A in tliis proposilion significs 
l ißg°i) and tnat > l ' i;is > therelbre, its determined 
content, then the proposition would be tliis t I am 
I ; or, if I am posited, then I am posited. But 
since tlie subjeet of tliis proposition is the absolute 
subjeet, in this singlc case the content is posited at 
the same time with the form ; I am posited, because 
1 have posited myself. I am because I am. Hcnce, 
logic says : ff A is, thon A is ; but the science of 
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knowledge says : Becausc A (tliat is, this partlcular 
A=Ego) is, thcrefore A is. And tluis the qucs- 
tion : Is A (this particiliar A) rcally posttcd ? is an- 
swcred thus : It is positcd, since it is positcd. It 
is unconditionally and absolutely positcd. 

Let iis assume that in the abovc proposition A 
does not signify I, (Ego,) but something eise, then 
the condition can bc clcarly realized, imtler which it 
would be possible to ans wer : A is positcd ; and 
how we can bc justified in drawing the conclusion: 
If A is positcd, then it is positcd. For the propo- 
sition A=A is valid originaliy only for the Ego; 
it has been abstracted from the proposition of the 
science of knowledge, I am I, Ilence, all the 
content, to which it is to he applicable, must be 
containcd in the Ego. No A can, thcrefore, bc any 
thing eise but an A positcd in the Ego ; and now 
the proposition rcads : Whatsoevcr is positcd in the 
Ego is positcd ; if A is posited in the Ego, then it 
is posited, (that is, in so far as it is positcd as pos- 
sible, actual, or neecssary ;) and thus the proposi- 
tion is shown to he truc, beyond contradiction, if 
(he Ego is to be Ego. Agatn, if the Ego is posit- 
cd becausc it is positcd, then every (hing whlch is 
posiled in the Ego is positcd becausc it is posited ; 
and if A alonc is posited in the Ego, then it is pos- 
ited if it is positcd ; and thus our second question 
is also answered. 
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8 7, — HOW IS THE SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE, AS 

SCIENCE, RELATED TO IT5 OBJECT ? 

' Let us tirst premisc that this question has hith- 
crto bcen utterly abstracted frora, and that hence 
all the forcgoing must be modified by thc answer- 
ingof this question. 

Evcry propösition in tlie scicnce of knowlcdge 
Ins form and content ; something is known, and 
thcre is something whereof is known. But the 
scicnce of knowlcdge is itself the science of some- 
thing, and not this something itself. This would 
seem to prove that the science of knowlcdge, with 
all its propositions, is form of a content which ex- 
isted in advance of it.. How, then, is it related tc 
this content, and what follows from this rclation ? 

The objeet of thc science of knowlcdge, we luve 
seen, is the System of human knowlcdge. This e.\- 
ists indcpcndently of the science of it,- and the sci- 
cnce only shapes it into systematic form. What, 
then, may this new form be, how is it distinguished 
from the form which must exist in advance of the 
science, and how is the science generally distin- 
guished from its ohjeet ? 

Whatcvcr exists in thc human mind, indcpcndently 
of scicnce, we may also call the acts of that mind. 
These acts are thc What which exists; they oeeur 
in a certain determined manncr,'and by this deter- 
mined manncr are they distinguished from cach 
other. This is thc How of the What. Ilcnce, 
there is in the human mind originally, and in ad- 
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vance of our knowledge, form and content, and 

both are inscparably united ; cach act oeenrs in a 
determined manner, in aecordance with-a law, and 
tbis law determincs the act, Nay, there may be, 
even for an outside observer, a system in tbese acts, 
jf tbcy are mutnally connected with cach other, and 
if they follow general, particular, and specific laws. 
But it is not at all neecssary that tliey should 
actuajly oeenr (that is, in timc) in that systematic 
form which the outside observer frames in positing 
them as dependent on cach otlicr ; it is not at all 
neecssary, for instance, that the act which com- 
prises all others, and which furnishes the highest 
universal law, .should actually occiir first in our 
mind, and be followcd by the onc nest in impor- 
tance ; not neecssary at all that tlicy should all oectir 
in a pure and unmixed State, or that many of them 
might not appear as onc. Let us assumc, for in- 
stance, that the higlicst act of the Intelligente he 
this : to posit itsclf. It is not at all neecssary that 
this act should be in timc the first act of our mind 
which arises to clcar consciousness ; jior is it oven 
neecssary that it shoukl ever oeeur in consciousness 
in its purity ; that is, that the Intelligente should 
ever be able to think simply I am, without, at the 
same timc, thinking anolher, which is Not I. 

Now, herein lies the wholc content of a possible 
scicncc of knowledge, but not that science itsclf 
In order to biiild tip (bis scicncc we need a new act of 
the human mind, not contained in all ils other acts, 
namcly, the power to become conscious of its mau- 
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wer ef acting generalty. And since this act is not to 
becontaincd in all the other acts, which are all ne- 
cessary, and which arc all the necessary acts, 1t must 
be an act of freedom. Hcnce, the science of know- 
ledge, in so far as it is to be a systematie science, 
is buüt iip in the same manner in which all possible 
scienecs, in so fax as they arc to be systematic, are 
built iip, that is, through a determination of free- 
dom ; which freedom is in the science of know- 
ledge particularly determined : to become conscioits 
of the general manner of acting of the intelligence. 
Hcnce, the science of knowledge is distinguished 
from other sciences only in this, that the ohjeet of 
ihe latlcr sciences is itself a free act, while the ob- 
jeets of the science of knowledge arc necessary 
acts. 

Now, by means of this free act, sometbing, which 
is in itself atready form, namcly, the necessary act 
of the intelligence, is taken np as content and put 
into a new orni, that is, the form of knowledge or 
of consciousness ; and hcnce that free act is an act 
of reflcction. Those necessary acts are separated 
from the order in which they may oeeur perchance, 
and arc t litis separated each free from all mixturo ; 
heuce, that act is also an act of abstractioli. It is 
im possible to refleet unlcss yon have abstracted. 

The form of the conscioiisiiess, whercin the ne- 
cessary and general mnnner oj acting of the intelli- 
gence is to be reeeived, imdouhtcdly belongs itself 
to tlie necessary modes of acting of the intelligence. 
Hcnce, the manner of acting of the intelligence 
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will undoubtcdly be rcccivcd in that consciousness 
like all its othcr contents ; and thc qucstion whcncc 
the sciencc of knowlcdge is ever to get this form 
would thus appear to involvc no difficulty. But, if 
wc escape the difficulty in thc qucstion about thc 
form, the wholc difficulty centres in the qucstion 
about the content. If the necessary manncr of 
acting of thc intclligcncc is to bc rcccivcd into the 
form of consciousness, it must be already known as 
such, and hence must have already becn rcceivetl 
into this forin. Wc are clcarly in a circle. 

This manncr of acting is to be separat cd, ac- 
cording to thc above, by a rcflecling abstraction, 
abstracting from all that this manner of acting is 
not. This abstraction oecurs through freedom, and 
in it the philosophizing judgment is not led bya 
blind compulsion. Thc wholc difficulty, therefore, 
centres in this qucstion : What rules docs freedom 
follow in that Separation ? or how does thc philoso- 
pher know what he is to aeeept as tlic necessary 
manner of acting of thc intelligence, and what he 
is to pass by as accidcntal ? 

Now, this he can not possibly know, unlcss lhat 
which he is first to become conscious of is already 
in consciousness, which is a contradiction. Tlicre 
is, therefore, and can be, no rulc for this procedura 
The human mind makes many attenipts ; by blind- 
ly groping it first discovers dawn, and only from 
dawn docs it emerge to the light of day. At first 
it is 3cd by dark feelings,* (the ortgin and reality of 

* Iletice it follmvs that thc philosophcr reqtiircs thc (lim fedings 
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which the science of knowledge has to show up ;) 

and if we had not bcgun to fecl dim!y what after- 
ward we plamly rccognized, we should bc to-day 
yet the same lump of clay which arose from the 
carth, lacking all clear conceptions. This indeed 
the history of philosopby fully proves ; and we 
havc now stated the true ground why that which 
lies open in every human mihd, and which every 
one can grasp with his hands, if it is clearly cx- 
posed to him, could only arise to the consciousness 
of a few, aftcr much straying into error. All phi- 
losophers have proposed to thcmsclvcs this same 
obieet, all have attempted to separate by reflection 
[he neecssary manner of acting of the intelligent:« 
from its accidental conditions ; all have thiis sc- 
parated it more or less purcly and pcrfectly ; and, 
on the whole, the philosophi/.ing judgrnent has 
steadily made progress, and drawn ncarer to its 
final res u lt. 

Hut since that reflection — not in so far as it is 
undertaken or not undertaken, for in this respeet it 
is free, as we have secn, but in so far as it is under- 
taken in accorduttcc with taws, (that is, in so far as 
it is determined in chaiacter, if it is undertaken) — 
tloes also belong to the necessary manner of act- 
ing of the intelligencc, its laws would necessarily 
oeeur in the system of that manner of acting ; and 
tlius one might well observc — aftcr the science wer« 

of the truc, or rcqulrcs gciuiis in no less (legtet lhan Ihe poet or 
the anbt, onty it is a genius of anotlier Itintl. Tlie artist requires 
the Sense of baiuly, tlie philosophcr the sense of trulk. 
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finishcd — whcthcr thcy wcre corrcct ; that Es, whe- 
ther thcy agrccd with the forraer or not. In othcr 
words, it would seetn that it wcre possible to fur- 
nUh an evident proof of the corrcetness of our 
scientific system after it had been finishcd. 

But the laws of reflection, which wc would thus 
discover in the coursc of the science of knowlcdge 
as the only possible oncs whcrcby a science of know- 
lcdge cou kl bc possible, ave, aftcr all — even though 
they agree with those laws of reflection which we 
had presupposee! as the rulca of our investigation— 
the rcsult of tlicir previous npplication, an<S wefhus 
discover here a new circle. 

Ccrtain laws of reflection have been presnpposcii 
by us ; and now, in the cotirsc of the science of 
knowlcdge, wc discover the same laws as the only 
corrcct oncs ; ergo, our presupposition has been 
truc, and our science of knowlcdge is pcrfcctly cor- 
rcct in form. If wc had presupposed othcr laws, 
we doubtlessly shonld have discovered othcr Liws 
in our science of knowlcdge as the only corrcct 
oncs, and the only q liest ion would have been whe- 
tber they agreed with the presupposed laws or not. 
If they dkl not, we should be sure either that the 
presupposed laws wcre wrong, or the discovered 
laws, or, which is most probable, bolh. It is, there- 
fore, not allowable to draw such a conclusion in'a 
circle. Wc mcrcly conclude from the harmoiiy of 
the presupposed and the discovered laws of reflec- 
tion that the system is corrcct. This, to be sure, 
is only a negative proof, which gives simply proba- 
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hility. If thc prcsupposcd and the discovered laws 
do not agree, then thc System is siirely false. If 
tliey dg agrce, it may be corrcct. But it must not 
necessarily bc corrcct ; for although — if there is 
a systcm in human knowlcdge — such an agreement 
or harm&ny can only bc discovered in one way, if 
the concliisions are rigktly drawn, it always remains 
possible that thc liarmony may be the result of two 
incorrectly drawn 'concliisions, which cancel each 
other and thus produce harmony. It is as if I 
testet! a calculation of division by multiplication. 
If I do not obtain thc desired sum as produet, I 
may be surc that I have made a mistakc in calcu- 
lating ; but if I do obtain it, it is mcrely probable 
that I have calculated corrcct! y ; for I might have 
made both in division and multiplication the same 
mistakc ; for instance, might in both have counted 
5x9=36. It is thus with the science of know- 
lcdge. That science is not only the rule, but, at 
thc same time, the calculation. Whosoevcr doubts 
thc corrcetness of our produet, docs not on that 
aecount doubt thc ever-valid law that we must 
posit the one factor as many times as the other one 
has Units ; he only doubts whether we have cor- 
rectly observed this law. 

Hencc, even the highest unity of thc System, 
which is thc negative proof of ils corrcetness, leaves 
always something which can never bc strictly prov- 
en, but only aeeepted as probable ; namely, that thia 
unity has not been thc result of chance, or of in- 
correct concliisions. Various mcans may be devisccl 
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to heilten this probability ; the serics of proflpsi- 

tions may be gonc over in thought again and again ; 
one may reverse the method and comparc tlie 
aecouttt from the result back to the fundamental 
principle ; or one may reflect again lipon .the reflec- 
tion, etc., etc. ; the probability always becomes 
greatcr, but never becomes ceriainty. lf one is 
only conscious of having tnvestigated honest ly, and 
not having had in mind the final results one wished 
to discover, this probability may well sufficc, and an 
objeetor to the correetness of our System may well 
be reqiiired to shovj up tkc error in our concliisions; 
but it will never do to Claim infallihility. The Sys- 
tem of the human mind, whereof the science of 
knowlcdge is lo be the representalion, is absolute!)' 
certain and infallible ; every thing grounded in it is 
absolutcly trite ; it never errs, and wliatevcr has 
ever ueecssariiy becn, or ever itcccssarily will he, in 
any human soul, is true. If men erred, the fault 
lay not in the neecssary, hat in the freedottt of ir- 
flection, whieh substituted one law for another. Am! 
i^otir scienee of knowledge is a correct representa- 
tion of this system, it is ahsolutely certain and in- 
fallible as that system ; but the very q lies tion ts, 
whether our representation is or is not correct, and . 
of this we can never furnish a strict conclitsion, bul 
only a probable proof. Our science of knowledge 
Itas truth only on the cowlition and in so far as its 
representation. is a correct one. We are not the 
legislators of the human mind, but its historlana ; 
not newspaper writers, it is true, but pragmatic his- 
tory-writers. 
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Add to this the circumstance that a System may 
rcally be corrcct as a whole, though its separate 
parts liavc not complctc evidenec. Here and there 
an incorreet conclusion may have been drawn, sug- 
gestive propositions may have been left out, other 
propositions which can be proven may have been 
asser ted without proof or estabtished by incorreet 
proof: and yet tbc most important rcsults may be 
corrcct. This seems impossiblc ; it seems as if a 
hair-breadth deviation from the straight linc would 
neecssarily tead to infinitcly inercasing deviation; 
and thus imlecd it would bc if man had to produce 
all his knowlcdgc by clear conscious thmking ; 
whereas rather the fundamental genius of rcason 
unconsciously guides him and leads him by new 
errors from tbc straight path of his formaliter and 
logically corrcct argument back to the matcruiUtcr 
only correct rcsult, -which he would never have 
reaclied again had hc persisted in logically carry ing 
out his wrong proposition. 

Even, tlicrcfore, if a universally valid science of 
knowlcdgc should be established, the philosophical 
jiulginent will still have an infinite field whercin to 
work its ultimatc perfection ; it will have to fil! up 
blanks, to malte morc strict the proofs, and clearer 
to determinc the determinations. 

I have two more remarks to add : 

The science of knowlcdgc presupposes the rulcs 
of reflection and abstraction as well known and 
valid ; it must do so neecssarily, and need not be 
ashamed or make a Beeret of it. That science may 
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exprcss itself and draw conclusions like any other 
science, it may presuppose all logical rules and ap- 
ply all conceptions which it necds. Btit thesc prc- 
supposttions are mcrely madc to make itself intcl- 
ligiblc ; hence, without drawing any consequcnccs 
therefrom. Evcry thing provable must bc proven ; 
with the exception of that first and highest funda- 
mental principlc, all propositions must be deduced. 
Hence, for mstance, ncither the logical proposition 
of Opposition or contradiction, which is the ground 
of all analysis, nor the logical proposition of the 
grouml, (nothing is oppositc which is not related 
in a third, and nothing is related which is not op- 
posed in a third, the proposition which is the 
ground of all synthesis,) is deduced from the ab- 
solute first principle, tliough they are deduced from 
the two fundamental principles which rest lipon it. 
These two latter principles are also fundamental 
principles, it is true, btit llicy are not absolute, only 
part of them is absolute ; hence, these fundamental 
principles as well as the logical propositions whicii 
rest upon them need not bc proven, but must be 
deduced. I cxplain myself clearcr. 

That which the science of knowledgc cstablishcs 
is a proposition, thought and put into words ; that 
in the human mind which corresponds to it is an 
act ofthat mind, wliich in itself need not bctlteiiglit 
at all. Nothing must be presupposed to tliis ad 
than that without which the act as act would 1k 
impossiblc ; anc! this is not tacitly presupposed, but 
the science of knowlcdgc has to cstablish it clc:ir!y 
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and distinctly as that without which the act would 
be impossible. Let the act be, for instance, D, the 
foiirlh in the series A, B, C, D; then the act C 
must be preposited to the act D, and shown as the 
exclusive condition of the act D; to the act C, 
a^ain, the act B must be preposited, etc., etc. But 
the act A, the first act, is absolutcly and urscondi- 
tionally possiblc ; and hence nothing is to bc pre- 
posited as the condition of its possibility. 

The thinhing of this act A is, however, a quite 
different act, which presupposes far more. Snpposc 
this thiuking of A to be, in the series of acts about 
to be,establishcd, D, then A, B, and C must neces- 
sarily be prcsnpposed as grounds of its possibility ; 
and since that thinking (of A) is to be the first 
busincss of the science of knowledge, A, B, and C 
must be tacitly prcsnpposed. It is not tili yon get 
to D that the prcsiippositions of the first can be 
proven ; but as soon as yo« get this proof, you will 
have prcsnpposed something eise. The form of 
the science is tluis always in advance of its con- 
tent; and this is the reason why the science as 
such can only attain probability. The represented 
and the representation are in two dificrent series. 
In the first series nolhing is prcsnpposed which is 
not proven ; but for the possibility of the second 
you always must presnppose what can not bc 
proven tili later. The reflection which rules in the 
wholc science of knowledge, in so far as it is a 
science, is a represcntiiig. But from this it docs 
not follow that every thing about which it reflects 
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must also be merely a representing. In the science 
of knuwledge the Ego i's reprcscnted ; but from this 
it does not follow that the Ego is reprcscnted tu 
hicrely representing ; Cor other determinations of 
the Ego may be discovered in it. The Ego as phi- 
losophizing suhjeet is undotibtedly merely repre- 
scnling ; but the Ego as objeet of the philosopliizing 
may be something more. Representing is the 
highost and absolute first act of the philosopher as 
such ; but the absolute first act of the human mind 
may well be of another kind. That it will turn out 
to be so appears probable, in advance of all expe- 
rience, from simply this reason : that the repre- 
sentation may be complctcly exhausted, and that 
its acting* is altogether necessary, and must, therc- 
forc, have a final grotihd of its neecssity, which, as 
final ground, can have no liighcr one. A science, 
therefore, which is erected on the coneeption of 
representation, might well bc a very useful intro- 
duetion 'to the science, but coulcl not be the science 
of knowledgc itself. But this much follows cor- 
tainly from the above, that the collcctive modesof 
acting of the intclligcnce, which the science of 
knowledgc is to exhaust, can be reeeived in ctm- 
sciousness only in the form of representation ; tlial 
is to say, only in so far as tliey are represented. 
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§ I, — FIRST AND ABSOLUTELY UNCONDITIONED 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE. 

We have to searchfor the absolute, first, and *n- 
conditioncd fundamental principle of human know- 
Icdge-It can not be proven nor determined if it is 
to bVabsolutc first principle. 

This principle is to express tliat deed-act which 
docs not occiir among the empirical determinations 
of our consciousness, nor can so occiir, since it is 
rathcr the baste of all consciousness, and first and 
alonemakcs consciousness possible. In represcnt- 
ing this deed-act it is not so milch to be fearcd that 
my rcadcrs will not think what they ought to think, 
as that they will think what they ought not to think. 
This rcnders necessary a rcflcction on what may 
perhaps for the prcsent be taken for that deed-act, 
and an abstmclion from all that docs not really 
bclong to it. 

Even by mcans of this abstracting reficction, that 
deed-act, which is not "empirical fact of consckms- 
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ness, can not becomc/fact of consciousncss ; but 
!>y mcans of this abstracting rcflection we may 
recognizc 50 mucli : that this decd-act must neccs- 
sarily be thougkt as tlic basis of all consciousncss, 

Tlie laws* according to which this decd-act must 
neccssarily be thought as' 1 basis of human know- 
lcdge, or, which is thc same, thc rulcs according to 
which that abstracting rcflection proeeeds, have not 
yet been proven as valid, but arc for thc prcstint 
tacitlypresupposed as well-known and agreed lipon, 
As \vc proeeed \vc shnll deduec tbem from that fun- 
damental principlc, thc cstablishment whereof is 
correet only if they are correct. This is a circle, 
but an unavoidable circle. (See our Introduction, 
§ 7.) And since it is unavoidable and freely ad- 
mitted, it is also allowable to appeal to all thc laws 
of gcneral logic in establishing this highest funda- 
mental principlc 

In undertaking this abstracting rcflection we 
must start from some proposition which every one 
will adnüt without dispute. Doubtless there are 
many such. We choosc thc one which seems to us 
to open thc shortest road to our purpose. 

In admkting this proposition, thc decd-act, which 
we intend to make the basis of our whole science 
of knowlodge, must be admitted ; and the rcflec- 
tion must show that tbis decd-act is admitted the 
moment that proposition is admitted. 

Our coursc of proeeeding in this rcflection is as 

• Thc law» of general logic. 
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follows : Any fact of empirical consciousness, ad- 
mitted.as such valid proposition, is taken hold of, 
and from it wc separate one of its empirical deter- 
minations after the othcr, until oiily that remains, 
which can no longcr be separated and abstracted 
from. 

As 
Ais A. 

livcry one admits this proposition, and without 
the least hesitation, It is recognized by aii as com- 
pkitcly certain and evident. 

If any one should ask a proof of its certainty, 
no one would enter upon such a proof, bnt would 
say: This proposition is absolutely (that is, witlwut 
any further groitnd) certain; and by saying this 
would ascribe to himself the power of absolutely po- 
siliug something. 

In insisting on the in itsclf ccrtainly of the above 
proposition, you posit not that A is. The proposi- 
tion A is A is by no means equivalent to A is. 
{Bring when posited without'predicate is .something 
auitedifferent from being when posited with a pre- 
dicate.) Lct »s supposc A to signify a space in- 
closed within two straight lines, thenthe proposi- 
tion A is A woukl still be correct ; although the 
proposition A is would be false, since such a space 
is impossible. 

Hut von posit by that proposition : If Als., thett 
A is. The question whether A is at all or not, does 
not, therefore, oeenr in it. The content of the propo- 
sition is not regarded at all : merely its form. The 
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question is not whcrcof you know, biit what you 
know of any given subjcct. The only thing posit- 
ed, tlierefore, by that proposition is the absolute!} 
necessary connection betwccn tbe two As. Thia 
connection we will call X. 

In regarcl to A itself nothing haa as yet bcen 
posited. The question, thcrcfore, ariscs : Untier 
what condition is A ? t /,; 1 _ 

X at least isjn the Ego, and posited through the 
Ego, for it is the Ego which asserts the above 
proposition, and so asserts it by virtue of X as a law, 
which X or law must, thcrcfore, be given to the Ego ; 
and, since it is asserted absolutcly, and without fur- 
ther ground, must be given to the Ego through it- 
seif. 

Whetkcr and hoiv A is posited we do not know ; 
but since X is to designatc a connection between an 
nnknown positing of Aj_(of the first A in the propo- 
sition A is A)]and a positing of the same A, which 
latter positing is absolute on condition of the first 
positing, it follows that A, at least in so far as that 
connection is posited, is posited in and through the 
Ego, likc X. I'roof : X is only possible in relation 
to an A ; now X is really posited in the Ego; 
hence, also, A must be posited in the Ego, in so far 
as X is related to it. 

X is related to that A, in the above proposition, 
which oecupies the logicat Position of subjcct, and also 
to that A which is the predicate, for both are uniteel 
by X. Both, thcrcfore, are posited in the Ego, in 
so far as they are posited ; and the A of the predi- 
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catc is posited absolutcly if the first one is posited. 
Hence, tlie abovc proposition may be also express- 
ed : If A is po; ited in the Ego, then it is posited, 
or then it is. 

Hence, by means of X, the Kgo posits : that A is 
absolutcly für the asserting Ego, and is simpiy be- 
caiisc it is posited in the Ego ; or that thcre is 
somcthing in the Ego which always remains the 
samc, and is thus able to conncct or posit ; and 
hence the absolutcly posited X may also bc ex- 
pressed, Ego = Ego, or I am I. 

Tluis wc have already arrived at the proposition 
lam; not as expression of a deed-act, it is true, 
but, at least, as expression of sa/act. 

For X is absolutcly posited ; this is a fact oi 
empirical consciüusness,.as shown by the admitted 
proposition. Now, X-t4giiifie* the samc as I am I ; 
hence, this proposition is also absolutely posited. 

But Ego is Ego, or I am I, has quitc another sig- 
nificance than A is A. For the latter proposition 
had content only on a certain condition, namely, if 
A is posited. But the proposition I am I is uncon- 
dilionally and absolutely valid, since it is the same 
as X ; it is valid not only in form, but also in con- 
tent. In it the Ego is posited not on condition, 
but absolutcly, with the predicate of self-equality ; 
hence, it is posited, and the proposition may also 
bc expressed, l am. 

This proposition, / am, is as yet only founded 
Lipon a fact, and has no otlier validity than that of 
afact. If "A=A" (or X) is to bc certain, then 
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" I am " must also be certairi. Now, it is fact of 
cnrpirical consciousness that we are compcllcd to 
regard X as absolutely certain ; hence, also, " I am" 
is certain, since it is the ground of Ute X. It fol- 
lows from this, that tlic grottnd of explanation of 
all facts cfvmpirical consciousness is this : before all 
positing, the Ego taust bc posited through itsclf. 

(I sayof all facts ; and to prove this I must shon 
that X is the höhest fact of empirical conscious- 
ness, is the basis of all others, and containcd in all 
other facts ; wliicli, perhaps, would be admitted hy 
al! men wilhout proof, ahhough the wholc seien« 
ofknowledge busics itsclf to prove it.) 

The proposition A=A is asserUil. Hut all as- 
serting is an act of the human rnind ; for it has all 
the conditions of such an act in empirical "con- 
scioasness, which must bc presupposed as well 
known and admitted in order to aetvance our re- 
fiection.*- Now, this act is based on something 
which has no higher ground, nameiy, X or I am. 

Hence, that which is absolutely posited and in it- 
sdf grou uded is tlic ground of a certain (we shall 
see hercafter of all) acting of the human mind; 
hence its pure character; the pure character of 
activityin itsclf, aUogethcr abstracting from its par- 
ticular empirical conditions. 

The positing of the Kgo through itsclf is, liiere- 
fore, the pure activity of the Kgo. The Rgapositi 
itsclf; and the Ego is by virtue of this its mere seif- 
positing. Again, vice versa: the Kgo is and posils 
its being, hy virtue of its merc being. It is both 
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the acting and thc product of the act ; the active 
and the restilt of the activity ; deed and act in onc ; 
and hence thc / am is expressive of a deed-oct ; 
and of the only fossiblc deed-act, as our science of 
knowledge mitst show. 

Let ns again consider the proposition / am I. 
The Ego is absolute!/ posited. Let us assume 
that thc first Ego of this proposition (which has 
the position of formal subject) is the absolutcly posi- 
tcd Ego, and that thc scconcl Ego (that of the prc- 
dicate) is thc beiug Ego ; thcn thc ahsolutely valid 
jtsscrtion that both are onc significs: thc Rgo is, 
ba'tiusf it has positcd itself. 

[(This is, indeed, the case according to the logical 
form of the proposition. In A=A the first A is 
that which is positcd in the Ego, {eithcr absolutcly, 
likc the Ego itself, or cowlitionally, likc any non- 
Kgo;) and in this positing of A the Ego is abso- 
lute subject ; and hence the first A is also called 
the subject. Hut the second A designates that 
which the Ego, in now making itself the objeet of 
its own reflcctiOii, discovers thus as positcd in 
itself, (since it has just before itself positcd the A 
in itself.) The Ego, in asserting that proposition 
A=A, predicates in truth not something of A, but 
of itself, namcly, that it has found an A positcd in 
itself; and hence the second A is caltcd predicatc.)/ 

The Ego in the former and the Ego in thc lattcr ' 
significance are to bc absolurely cqiial. Hence, the 
above proposition may be turned around, and thcn 
it reads : The Ego posits itself simply because it is. 
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It posits itself through its mere benig, and h 
through its mcro bcing positccl. 

This, thcn, will cxplain clearly in what signifi. 
cancc wc licrc use tlio word Ego,[(I,)jand will leail 
us to a definitc explanation of thc Ego as absolute 
subjccL The Ego as absolute subjeet is that, the 
bcing (essmee) inhereof coiisists »icrely in positing 
itself as bcing. As soon as it posits itsclf.it is; 
and as soon as it is, it posits itself; and hence the 
Ego is for thc Ego absolute and neecssary. What- 
soever is not for itself is not an Ego. 

Illustration. 
The question has bee» asked, What %vas I before 
I became sclf-conscious ? The answer is, / was 
not at all, for I was not I. The Ego is onVjr, in so 
far as it is conscious of itself. The possibility of 
that question is grounded lipon a mixing up of thc 
Ego as subjeet, and the Ego as objeet of the reflcctJon 
of the absolute subjeet ; and is in itself altogetlier 
improper. The Ego represents itself, and in so far 
takes itself up in thc form of repicsentation, and 
now first becomes a soniewhat, that is, an objeet 
Consciousncss reeeives in this form of representa- 
tion a Substrate, which is, even without thc real 
consciousness, and which, morcover, is thoughl 
bodily. Such a condition is thotight, and the ques- 
tion asked, U7/at was the Ego at that time? that 
is, what is the Substrate of consciousncss ? But 
even in this thougbt you unconsciously add in 
thinking thc absolute subjeet as looking at that sub- 
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strätc ; and hence yoii unconsciously add in thought 
tlic very thtng whereof you wanted to abstract, and 
thus you contradict yourself. The truth is, you 
can not think any thing at all without adding in 

thought yonr Ego as aelf-conscious ; yoii can not 
abstract from your sclf-consciousness ; and all 
questions of the above kind are not to be an- 
swered, since, maturely considered, they can not 
be asked. 

If the Ego is only in so far as it posits itself, then 
it also is only/w the positing, and posits only for 
the bcing Ego. The Ego is for the Ego ; but if it 
posits itself absohitely, as it is, then it posits itself 
nccessarily, and is neecssary for the Ego. / am 
only forme; but for vi e I am nccessarily. (By saying 
forme, I already posit my bcing.) 

To posit itself and to bc is, applied to the Ego, 
the same. Hence, the proposition I rfni becausc l 
have posited mysclf, can also bc expressed: I am 
absohitely hecaitse I am, 

Again, the Ego as positing itself and the Ego as 
belüg are one and the same. The Ego is as wliat 
it posits itself, and posits itself as what it is. Hence, 
I am absolit tefy what I am. 

The immediate expression of the thus developed 
deed-aet may be given in the following formnla: / 
om absohitely because I am, and I am absohitely ivhat 
I am for mysclf. 

If Ulis narration of the original deed-aet is to 
be placed at the head of a science of knowledge 
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as its highest fundamental principlc, it may perhaps 
be best expressed thus : 

Tun; Ego posits orisinally its own Bring. 

(In other words, the Ego is necessarily identity 
of subjeet and objeet ; is itsclf subjeet-objeet ; and 
it is this without fitrther mediation.) 

We started from the proposition A=A, not as if 
the proposition, I am, could be proven by it, but be- 
cause we had to Start from some one certain propo- 
sition, given in empirical consciousness. And our 
dcvclopmcnt, also, has shown tliat A=A docs not 
contain the ground of "I am," but, on the contrary, 
that the latter proposition is the ground of the 
form er. 

IJy abstracting from the content of the proposi- 
tion I am, and looking mcrely to its form, namely, 
the form of drawing a conclusion from the being 
posited of something to its being, as we mnst ab- 
stract for the sake of logic, we thus obtain as fun- 
damaitat prineipte of legte the proposition A=A, 
which can only bc proven and determined through 
the science of knowledgc. Proven : for A is A be- 
cause the Ego which has. posited A is the same as 
the Ego in which A is posited. Determined : für 
whatever is, is only in so far as it is posited in the 
Ego, and there is nothing outsidc of the Ego. No 
possible A (no thing) can be any thing eise but an 
A posited in the Ego. 

By abstracting, morcover, from all asserting asa 
determined acting, and looking mercly to the gene- 
ral manner of acting of the human mind, which is 
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given through that form, we obtain the eategory of 
reality- Evcry thing to which the proposition 
A=A is applicable has reality, in so far as that 
propositiou is applicable to it. That which is posited 
thrcugh the mcrc positing of any thing (in the Ego) 
is its reality, its csscncc. 

Retttarks. 

Kant, in his dednction of the categories, has hint- 
ed at our proposition as absolute fundamental prin- 
ciple of all knowledge ; but he has ncver definitcly 
cstablished it as fundamental principle. Eefore 
Kant, Descartes has suggcsted a similar onc, Cogito, 
ergo sinn; which, however, is not ncccssarily the 
minor and conclusion of a syllogism, of which the 
«7/wwouhlhavc tobe, Qiuitkuuqiic cogitat, est; but 
which he may also have viewed as immediate fact 
of consckwsness. In that case it would signify, 
Cogttans sunt, ergo sunt, (or, as we should say, Sunt, 
ergo s/ti/i.) But iit that case the word eogitans is 
complctely superfluous ; you do not think ncccssa- 
rily when you are, but you are ncccssarily when you 
think. Thinking is not the essence, but mereiy a 
particiliar determination of the Ego ; and there are 
many other determinations of the Ego. 

Rcinhold speaks of representation, and his fun- 
damental principle would read in the Cartesian form, 
Ripr<csento,ergo sunt ; or, morc correctly, Repräsen- 
tanz sunt, ergo sunt. He gocs considerably further 
than Dcscartes, but not far enough ; for representa- 
7 
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tion, also, is not the csscncc of the Ego, but mcrely 
a particular determination of the Ego ; and there 
arc many othcr dctenninations of the Ego, altfwngk 
they ecrtaiidy must fxiss through the medium ofrep- 
resentation in Order to enter empirical coiisciousneu, 
Spinoza, on the other band, gocs beyond our 
proposition in its establishcd signincance. Medocs 
not deny the unity of empirical consciousness, but 
he utterly denies its pure consciousness. Accorcling 
to him the whole serics of representatuuis of a Sin- 
gle empirical subjeet is related to the only one pure 
subjeet, as a single rep resentation is related to the 
whole serics. In his view the Ego (that is, that 
which he calis his Ego, or which I call my Ego) 
is notabsolutety becanse it is, but becanse something 
che is. Truc, hc considers the Ego to bc Ego for 
the Ego ; but hc asks what it may bc for 'iomethin^ 
outside of the Ego. Such an "outside of the Ego" 
would also bc an Ego, of which the posited Ej, r o 
(for instance, my Ego) and all possible Egos would 
be modifteations. He separates the füre and the 
empirical consciousness. The first hc posits in God, 
who nevor becomes sclf-conscious, since pure con- 
sciousness never attains consciousness ; the latter 
he posits in the particular modifications of the God- 
head. His system, thus cstablished, is perfeedy 
logical and not to bc refuted, beeause he has entered 
a sphere where reason can not follow liim ; but his 
System is also groundless, for what justified him 
in going beyond the pure consciousness given in 
empirical consciousness ? 
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S 2. — SECOND, AND IN REGARD TO IT3 CONTENT, 
CONDITIONEI) FUNDAMENTAL PRIN'CIl'LE. 

For the same reason why the first fundamental 
principlc co'uld mit bc provcn or deduccd, the scc- 
ond, also, can not be proven. Ilence, we herc, also, 
procccd Crom a fact of cmpirical consciousness in 
the same tnanncr. 

The proposition not A is not A will doubtless be 
recognized byevcryone as ccrtain, and it is scarce- 
\y to be cxpccted that any one will ask for its 
proof. 

If, howevcr, such a proof werc possiblc, it must 
in our System be deduced from the proposiüoii 
A=A. 

JSut such a proof is impossible. For let us as- 
sume,at the utmost, that the above proposition is the 
same as — A is — A, (and hcnce that — A is equal to 
snme Ypasited in the Ego,) and that forthts reason 
our proposition sigmfies now : f/tlie opposite of A is 
posited, tlicii it is posited ; still we shoukt only have 
the same connection posited (X) which we obtain- 
ed in our § i.and our proposition, — A is not A, in- 
stead of being derived from A=A, would, after all, 
be only the very same proposition. The chicf 
question, Is the opposite of A posited, and under 
what condition ofform of mere acting is it posited ? 
is altogether ignored. If our second proposition 
were a derived one, then tlns condition of the form 
of acting would have to be derived from the propo- 
sition A=A, Hut how can the proposition A=A, 
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which involves. only the form of positing, also in. 
volve the form of oppositing ? I-Iencc, that form 
of acting, the oppositing, is posited absolutely, and 
with 110 attached condition. — A is posited as 
such simply because it is posited. 

Hencc, as sure as the proposition — A not = A 
occiirs among tho facts of empirical consciousness, 
there oecurs among the acts of the Kgo an oppos- 
iting; and this oppositing, as far as ils/onn is con- 
cemed, is absolutely and unconditionally possible, 
and is an acting which has no higher ground. 

Through this absolute act the opposite, as nun 
opposite, is posited. Every opposite, in so far as it 
is mcrcly opposite, is simply by virtuc of an abso- 
lute act of the Kgo, and has no other ground, 
Opposition generally is simply posited through the 
Ego. 

But if any — A is to be posited, an A must be po- 
sited. Hcnce, the act of oppositing is also, in an- 
other respeet, conditioned. Whethcr the act at all 
is possible depends lipon another act ; hence, tlie 
act in its content, as acting generally, is conditioned ; 
it is an acting in relation to another acting. Tlic 
form of the act, Iiowcver, (the I low ? namcly, that it 
isnot an act of positing, but of oppositing,)is uncoii- 
ditioned. 

(Opposition is only possible on condition of the 
unity of consciousness of the positing and the oi> 
positing. For if the consciousness of the first act 
were not connected with that of the second, then 
the second positing would not he an P/-positing, 
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but an absolute positing. Oppositing it becomes 
only through its rolation to a positing. 

As yet wc have only spoken of the act, as mere 
act, of the manner of acting. Let ns now examine 
its product, = — A. 

In — A we can again distinguish form and con- 
tent. Through the form is determined, tbat it is an 
epptmte; the content determines tbat it is an oppo- 
sitc of a determined something, (of A,).that it is 
«irfthis something. 

The form of — A is determined simply through 
the act ; it is an opposite because it is product of 
an oppositing ; the content is determined through A : 
it is not what A is, and its whole essence consists in 
this, that it is not what A is. I know of — A simply 
tliat it is the opposite of A. But what that is where~ 
of\ know this, I can only know by knowing A. 

Original ly only the Ego is posited, and this alone 
is ahsolutely posited. (§ i.) Hcnce, an absolute 
oppositing can only refer to the Ego. The opposite 
of the Ego we call Noii-Ego. 

As sitre as the proposition — A is not A is un- 
conditionally admitted as fact of empirical con- 
sciousness, a twn-Ego is absolutcly opposited to the 
Ego. All we have said above in reference to opposit- 
ing gencrally, is deduced from this original opposit- 
ing, and hence is valid for it ; it is, therefore, uncori- 
ilitioned in form, but conditionod in content. And 
thus we have also found the second principle of all 
human knowledge. 
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Whatsoever appcrtains to the Ego, of that the 
opposite must appcrtam to the non-Ego. 

(The gencral opinioh is, that the conccption of 
the non-Ego is a discursive conccption, obtaincd by 
abstracting from all objects of rcpresentation. But 
the foolishness of this cxplanation can bc easily 
demonstratetl. If I am to represcnt au object, I 
must posit it in Opposition to the reprcsenting sub- 
ject. Now, it is true that in the object of repre- 
sentation thero can and must be an X, whcrcby it 
discovers itself to be n^t the reprcsenting, but a 
represented ; but no object of rcpresentation can 
possibly teach me, that every thing wherein this X 
oecurs is represented object, and not reprcsenting 
subjeet ; on the contrary, only by presupposing this 
law do I attain any object.) 

By undertaking the same abstraction with this 
proposition, which we undertook with the first, we 
obtain the logical proposition — A is not A, which t 
should call the proposition of opposithtg. In the 
present place, this proposition can not yet bc pro- 
perly determined» or expressed in a formula, the 
rcason whereof will nppear in the following section. 

By abstracting from the determined act of as- 
serting this proposition, and looking merely to the 
form of drawing a conclusion from the being op- 
posited of something to its being, we obtain the 
categoiy of negation. This also can not be clearly 
devcloped tili in the following section. 
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R » T1IIRD, IN ITS FORM CONDITIONED FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLE. 

Evcfv stcp we take in our science brings us 
nearer to the point where every thing can be 
proven. In the lirst principle, nothing could be 
nor was to be proven ; in the second, only the act 
of oppositing was not provable ; but, this act once 
admitted, it was strictly shown that the opposite 
mtist be a Non-Ego. The third principle is al- 
most ihroiighout capable of proof, since it is not, 
like the second, conditioned in content, but only 
in form, and, moreover, conditioned in form by the 
Iwo foregoing propositions, 

It is conditioned in form significs, Xha froblem of 
the act it cstablishes is given by the two foregoing 
propositions, but not the Solution of the problem. 
The Solution is the result of an unconditioned and 
absolute act of reason. 

We therefore commence with a deduetion, and 
procced as far as we can go. When we can go 
no further, wc ahall have to appeal to this absolute 
act. 

i. In so far as the Non-Ego is posited, the Ego is 
not posited ; for the Non-Ego completely cancels 
the Ego. 

Now.the Non-Ego is posited in the Ego, for it is 
opposited ; and all ypposhing presupposes the iden- 
tity of the Ego. 

Hcnce, the Ego is not posited in the Kgo in so 
far as the Non-Ego is posited in it. 
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2. But the Non-Ego can only be posited in so far 
as an Ego is positcd in the Ego, (in the identica] 
consciousness,) as the opposite of wliich it is posi. 
ted. 

Hence, in so far as the Non-Ego is posited in the 
Ego, the Ego also must bc positcd in it. 

3. The conclusions of our ist and 2d are op- 
posed to each othcr ; yct both are developcd from 
the sccond fundamental principle ; hence, that 
second principle is oppused to itself and cancels 
itsclf. 

4. But it cancels itself only in so far as the pos- 
itcd is canceled by the opposited, hence in so far 
as itself is valid. 

Hence, it docs not cancel itself. The second fun- 
damental principle cancels itself and docs not can- 
cel itsclf. 

5. If this is the case with the second principle, it 
must also bc with the first principle. That first prin- 
ciple cancels itsclf and docs not cancel itself. For, 

If Ego is = Ego, tlien all is posited, which is pos- 
ited in t!ie Ego. 

Now, the second principle is to be posited and 
not to be positcd in the Ego. 

Hence, Ego is not = Ego, but Ego is = to the 
Non-Ego, and Non-Ego = Ego, 

All these results have been dedueed from tlic 
cstablished principles aecording to the laws of 
reflection presupposed as valid ; they must bc cor- 
reet, therefore. But if tliey ;ire correct, the identity 
of consciousness, the only absolute foundatioii of 
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onr knowledge, is canceled. This determines our 
problem. We must find an X, by means of which 
all these results may be correct, without destroying 
the identity of consciousness. 

i, The opposites, to be united, are in the Ego as 
consciousness. Hcnce, X must a!s% be in con- 
sciousness. 

2. Both the Ego and Non-Ego are producta of 
original acts of thc Ego, and consciousness iiself 
is such a product of thc first original act of the 
Ego, of the positing of the Ego through it:;elf. 

3. But our above results show that the act of 
which the Non-Ego is the prodtict, that is, the op- 
positing, is not at all possible without X. Hence, 
X itself must be a product of an original act of the 
Ego. Tlicrc must be, accordingly, an act of the 
human mind_ = Y, the product of which is X. 

4. Thc form of this act Y is dctcrmined by the 
abovc problem. It is to be a uniting of thc oppo- 
sites (the Ego and thc Non-Ego) without their mu- 
tually canceüng cach other. Thc opposites are to 
be taken up into thc identity of consciousness. 

5. laut thc problem does not doterminc thc IIow, 
orthe manncr of this uniting, nor even suggests it 
at all. Wc must, therefore, makc an experiment, 
and ask: How can A and — A, being and not he- 
ilig, reality and negation, be thought together, 
without their mutually canecling eaeh other? 

6. It is not to be expected that atvy one will re- 
ply otherwise but : Thcy must mutually limit each 
Other, If this answer is correct, thc act Y is a 
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limiting of both opposites through each other, and 
X would signify thc limits. 

(Lct mc not bc understood as asscrting that the 
conception of limits is an analytical conception, in- 
volvcd in, and to be developed out of, tlic union o( 
rcality and ncgation. It is true onr two funda- 
mental principlcs have given ns thc oppositc con- 
eeptions, and onr first principle has given us thc 
requirement to unitc them. Hut the mamter of 
uniting them has not been given, and is determined 
by a particular law of our mind, which law onr ex- 
perimeut was only to make us conscious of.) 

7. The conception of limits, however, involves 
more than the required X ; for it involves also thc 
coneeptions of reality and ncgation, which are to 
be united. Hence, to get X pure, we must imder- 
take another abstraction. 

8. To limit soraething significs to cancel the rc- 
ality thereof not altogether, but only in pari. Hence 
the conception of limits involves, besides thc con- 
eeptions of rcality and ncgation, that of divisibitity, 
(of qitautitability gcucrally, not of a dctvrmind 
quantity.) Tliis conception is thc required X, and 
hence, through the act Y, the Ego as will as tht 
Xoii-Ego is posited divisible. 

9. The Ego as well as the Non-Ego are posilei 
divisible; for thc act Y can not suaced thc act of 
oppositing, for in itself the act of oppositing ha 
shown itself impossiblc ; nor can it precede th.it 
act, for the act Y occiirs mercly to make the act 
of oppositing possible ; and divisibility is not hing 
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but a divisible. Hence, thc act Y and the act of 
oppositing occur in and with cach other ; botli are 
one and the same, and are only distinguished in re- 
flection. By oppositing, therefore, a Non-Ego to 
the Figo, both thc Ego and thc Non-Ego are posited 
divisible. 

Lei ns now see whcther thc hcre establishcd act 
has rcally solved the problem and unitcd the op- 
positcs. 

The first result is now dctermined as follows : 
The Ego is not posited in thc Ego in so far, that is, 
with those parts of rcality whcrewith thc Non-Ego 
is posited. That part of rcality, which is ascribed 
tothe Non-Ego, is cancclcd in the Ego, 

This proposition at present does not contra- 
dict the second result : in so far as thc Non-Ego is 
posited, thc Ego also must be posited ; for both are 
posited as divisible in regard to their rcality. 

And only now can you say of either, it is some- 
thiiig. For thc absolute Ego of the first funda- 
mental principlc is not something, (has no predicate 
and can have nonc ;) it is simply what it is, But now 
all rcality is in consciousness, and of this rcality 
that part is to bc ascribed to thc Non-Ego which is 
not to bc ascribed to thc Ego, and vice versa. 
Üoth are something. Thc Non-Ego is what the 
Ego is not, and vice versa. Opposcd to the abso- 
lute Ego, the Non-Ego is absolittcly nothing, (but it 
cid he opposcd to the absolute Ego only in so far 
as it is an objeet of representation, as wc shall see 
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hereafter ;) opposcd to the divisible Ego, the Non. 
Ego is a negative quontity. 

The Ego is to be = Ego, and yet it is also to he 
opposcd to itself. But it is self-cqual in regard to 
consciousness ; and in this consciousness the abso- 
lute Ego is posited as indivisiblc, and the Ego, to 
wluch the Non-Ego is opposed, as divisible. 1 Ience, 
in the unity of consciousness, all the opposites are 
unit cd ; for in it even the Ego, in so far as a Nu». 
Ego is opposcd to it, is opposcd to the absolut« 
Ego ; and this is, as it were, the test that the tu- 
tnblished coneeption of divisibility was the corrert 
one. 

Aceording to out presupposition, which can be 
proven ouly througli the completion of the seien« 
of knowledge, ouly one absolute uneonditioned, one 
in its content conditioncci, and one in its form con- 
ditioned principlc is possible. Hcnce, no furtlicr 
principle can be possible. AH that is tincondition- 
ally and absolntcly certain bas been exhausted, and 
I might express the total in this formula: 

The Ego opposits in the Ego a divisible Non-E«t> 
to a divisible Ego. 

Ueyond this Cognition no pbilosophy can £o; 
but every thorough philosophy ought to go to it, 
and by doing so will become science of knowlcitjje. 
Whatsoevcr is hereafter to oeeur in the system nf 
the human mind must be deducible fiom what 
we have here cstablished. 
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REMARKS. 

We have united thc opposites, Ego and Non-Ego, 
through the conception of divisibility. By ab- 
stracting from the content (the Ego and Non-Ego) 
and looking at the mere form of uniting opposites 
through the conception of divisibility, we obtain the 
togical proposition of thc ground; that is, A is in 
part — A, and vice versa. Every oppositc is re- 
lated to its oppositc in one charactcristic ~ X ; 
and all eqitals arc opposed to each other in one 
charactcristic X. Such an X is callcd, in the first 
instance, ground of rehition ; in the second in- 
stance, ground of disti/iction. This logical propo- 
sition our third fundamental principle both proves 
and ileter nii lies. 

Proves; for every opposite = — A is opposed to 
an A, and this A is posited. Through the positing 
of a — A you both cancel and do not cancel A, 
Hence, you only cancel A in part ; and instcacl of 
the X in A, which is not canceled, you have pos- 
ited in — A not —X, but X itsclf ; and hence A 
is = -A in X. 

Again, every oppositc (= A = II) is self-equal 
by virtuc of being posited in the Ego : A = A, 
B = IS. 

Nnw, you posit B := A J hence, I) is not posited 
through A, for then it would be = A aud not = IS. 
{You would have only posited one, and not two.) 

Hut if 11 is not posited through thc positing of 
A, then it is in so far = — A ; and through the 
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positing of both as cqual, neither A nor B, but an 
X, is posited, which X is s= X and = A and = B. 

Tims it appcars how the proposition A = B can 
be valid, which in itsclf contradicts the proposition 
A = A. X=X,A=X,B = X; hcnce,A = R 
in so far as both is = X ; but A = — B in so far 
as both is = — X. 

Oppositcs arc related and equals opposed to 
each other in only onc part. For, if they were op. 
posed in many parts, that is, if the oppositcs them- 
sclvcs containcd opposite charactcristics, onc of 
both would belong lo tliat wherein they arc cqual, 
and hence they would not be opposites, and via 
versa. Kvery grounded judgment has, therefore, 
only onc groimd of rclation and onc ground of dis- 
tinetion. If it has niore, it is not onc judgment, 
but many judgments, 

Dctcrmincs: for only on condition that many 
things are posited at all as equals or as opposites, 
arc they thits opposed or related in onc charactor- 
istic. B;:t it is hy no mcans asserted that abso- 
lutcly every thing which may oeeur in our conscious- 
ncss, rnust be equal to another and opposed to a 
third. 

A judgment, therefore, concerning that to which 
nothing can be related or opposed, does not come 
at all under the rule of this proposition of the 
ground, for it is not under the condition of its v* 
]idity ; it is not groimdcd, since, on the contrary, 
itself grounds all possible judgments ; it has no 
ground, but furnishes itsclf the ground of all 
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groumled. The object of all such judgments is the 
absolute Ego, and all judgments, whcrcof :t is the 
siibject, are valid absolutcly and with«nt further 
gronnd ; whereof more below. 

The act whereby, in comparing a twofoltl, you 
iook up the mark wherein they are oppositcs, is 
callid the antilhctkal proceeding, generally spoken 
of as aitalyttcal, which expression, however, is less 
proper; partly because it permits the opinion that 
yon cati dcvclop something out of a coneeption 
which you liave not previously put into it by a syn- 
thesis, and partly because the expression antitltet- 
ical signifies more clcarly that it is the oppositc of 
synthetieal. For the synthetieal proceeding con- 
sists in tliis, that in oppositcs that charaetevistic 
is looked itp wherein theyare cqttat. In the mere 
logical form, judgments of the first class are called 
antithetical or negative, and judgments of thelat- 
tcr class synthetieal or affirmative judgments. 

Again : since we discovered, in the development of 
our tliird principle, that the act of uniting oppositcs 
in a third is not possible without 'the act of opposit- 
ing, and vice versa, it also follows that in logic anti- 
thesis and synthesis are inscparablc. No anti- 
thesis — no positing of equals as oppositcs — without 
synthesis — without the previous positing of the 
equals as equals. No synthesis — no positing of 
oppositcs as equals — without antithesis — without 
the previous positing of the oppositcs as oppositcs. 
{As far as the content is conccrncd, mere analytical 
judgments liave, thercfore.no existence; and not 
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only do they not carry 11s far, as Kant remarks, 
but they do not advance us a single stcp.) 

Kant's ce'cbratcd question, which he placed « 
thc head of his Critic of Pure Rcason, How are syn- 
thctical judgments ä priori possible ? has now bccn 
answered in the most universal and satisfactory 
manner. In öur third principle wo have estab- 
lished a synthesis between thc opposites, ligo and 
Non-Ego, by mcans of thc posited divisibility o( 
both, concerning the possibilityof which no further 
question can bc asked nor any further ground as- 
signed ; it is absolutely possible, and we are jusll- 
fied in establishing it without further ground. All 
other syntheses, which are to be valid, must bc in- 
volved in this 011c; must have beun established in 
and with this one ; and as sonn as this is proven, 
thc most convincing proof Jus beeil sliown up tliat 
they are cqually valid. 

Must bc involved in this one ; and this shows us 
at thc same time in the most determincd manner, 
how we must henceforth proeeed in the dcvclop- 
ment of oitr science. It is syntheses we are to ol> 
tain, and hence our whole course of procceding 
hcreafter will be synthetical ; every proposition will 
contain a synthesis. (At Icast in the theoretical 
part of our science, for in the practica! part the 
very reverse is thc casc, as will appear hercaftcr.) 
Hut no synthesis is possible without a previous ana- 
lysis ; from this analysis, however, in so far as it i* 
an act, we abstract, and only look up its prodiict— 
the opposites. Hence, at every proposition lierc 
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aller we shall begin by Iooking up tlic opposites in- 
volved in it, and which are to be unitcd. Again, 
all our synthesos are to be involvcd in the high- 
est synthcsis, just shown up, and to bc developed 
out of it. Hcnce, it will be our task to look 
upin the Ego and Non-Ego, which that synthcsis 
unites, some opposite characteristics, which havc not 
been unitcd ; and to unite thesc opposites through 
a ncw ground of rclation, which, again, must bc in- 
volvcd in thc .highcst ground of rclation ; next, it 
will bc wir task to took up new opposites in the op- 
posites unitcd by this second synthcsis, and to unite 
them in a third synthcsis ; and to continue this 
course until wc arrive nt opposites which can no 
longer bc perfectly unitcd, whcreby wc shall theti 
be foreed to enter thc practical part of our scienec. 

As antithesis is not possible wilhout synthcsis, 
and vice versa, so ncither is possible without a tne- 
sis ; that is, without an absolute positing, whcreby 
a certain A (the Ego) is positeel, not as the cqual 
ofany other, nor as the opposite of any otber, but is 
absohitely posited. This, when applied to our Sys- 
tem, gives it completencss and surety. It must be 
a System and onc System ; the opposites must be 
unitcd so long as opposites still exist, and until the 
absolute unity is produeed ; which absolute nnity, 
as will be shown hcreaftcr, can, however, only be 
produeed by a complcted approach to the infinite, 
that is to say, never in timc. 

The necessity to opposit and unite in the above 
determined manner, rests immcdiately on our third 
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fundamental principlc ; thc ncccssity to unite at all, 
rcsts on the first highest and absolutely uncomli- 
tioned principlc. The fon/t of the System is ground. 
ed in the highest synthesis ; hut ihat a system is to 
bc at all, is grounded in the absolute tliesis. 

There is, howevcr, another application of out 
above rcmark which can not be left tmnoticed 
here ; that is, its application to the form of jiuK 
mcnts. For as wc had synthctical and antithctical 
judgmcnts, we shall also donbtlcss find thctical 
judgmcnts, which in some respect will bc uttcrly 
opposed to the former. For the corrcctncss ofan- 
tithetical and synthetical judgmcnts always pre- 
supposcd a ground, and a double ground, namcly, 
one of relation and onc of distinction. A thctical 
judgmcnt would, therefore, bc one wherein some- 
thing would not bc related or opposed to another, 
but would onlybc posited as cciual to itsclf ; hence, 
it would prcsuppo.se ncither a ground of distinction 
nor of relation. But since the logical form requires 
some presupposition, this presupposition in thcti- 
cal judgmcnts coidd only be a problan to find i 
ground. 

The highest judgment of this kind is / am, 
wherein nothing äs asserted of the Ego, the place 
of thc predicate being left empty for any possible 
infinite determination of thc Ego. AH other judg- 
ments (involvcd in this highest onc) arc of die 
same kind. For instance, Man is free. You may 
consider this cither as a positive judgmcnt — in wliicii 
casc it sign i fies, man bclongs to thc clitss of free 
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beings ; antl in that case a ground of relation ought 
to be shown up bctwcen man and thc class of free 
beings. which ground as ground of that freedom 
ou"ht to be contained in the conception of free be- 
ings gcnerally, and particulariy of man ; but, far 
front bcing able to show up such a ground, we can 
not even point out a class of free beings ; or von 
may consider it as a negative judgment, in which 
case you posit man in Opposition to all beings, which 
are subjeet to the law of natural necesslty ; but 
then you must first point out the ground of dis- 
tinetion bctwcen necessity and not-necessity ; and 
you must show that thc latter is not involved in the 
conception of man, but is involved in the concep- 
tion of thc opposite beings ; and at the same Urne 
you must show a ground of relation wherein both 
are equal. But man, in so far as thc predicate of 
freedom can be applied to him, that is, in so far as 
he is absolute, and not represented nor representa- 
ble subjeet, has nothing in common with thc beings 
of tiature, and hence also i. iot to be opposited to 
them. Still, the logical form of the judgment, 
which is positive, demands that both coneeptions be 
imited. But they can not be united in any concep- 
tion, and can only be united in the idca of an Ego, 
the consciousness whereof is determined by notli- 
ing external, but which rather through its mere con- 
sciousness determines all external ; and such an idea 
itself is not thinkabte, but involves for us a contra- 
iliction. Yet it is posited for us as our highest 
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practical de&tination. Man is to draw infinitely 
ncarcr to the in itself unattainablc freedom. 

Thus, again, the rcsthetical judgmcnt : A is bcau- 
tiful (that is, in A is a characteristic which is also 
in the idea of the bcautiful) is a thetical judgmcnt; 
for I can not comparc that characteristic with tlie 
ideal, since I do not know the ideal. It is Rithera 
problcm glven to nie, whicli is the rcsult of my ab- 
solute self-positing, to discover that ideal ; but this 
problcm can only be solved in a completed attain. 
ment of the infinite, that is, never in time. 

Hence, Kant and bis successors Iiave callcd these 
judgments very properly infinite jucignients ; al- 
though not one, so far as I know, has cxplained 
them in a clear and definitc manner. 

It appears, therefore, that for thetical judgments 
no groMid can be addueed ; but their general pos- 
sihility and validity is groundcd in the absolute 
self-positing of the Ego. It is uscful, arul will für- 
nish the clearest insight into our science, if this 
manner of grounding thetical judgmcnt is compared 
with that of grounding anthhetica! and synthetieal 
judgments. 

AU opposites, whicli arc opposed in a coneeption 
expressing their ground of distinetion, agree in a 
higher (morc universal) coneeption, which is callcd 
tlie coneeption of species ; that is, a synthesis is 
presopposed, which contains bolh opposites, antl in 
so far as they are equal to each other. Gold and 
silver, for instance, are contained in the higher con- 
eeption of metal. (Mencc, the logical rule of ifcli- 
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nition, that it must State the higher conception, the 
jjround of relation, and the specific diflcrcnce, which 
constitutes the groimd of distinction.) 

Again, all cqtiats arc opposcd to each other in a 
lower conception, expressive of some particu!ar 
dctcrmination abstractcd from in the higher concep- 
tion ; that is, all Synthesis presupposes a prcvions 
antithes.is. For instancc, in the conception Body, 
you abstrast from the pcculiar deternitnation of 
color.weight, smell, etc. ; and hence any thing which 
filk space, and is impcnetrable, and has weight, may 
now be a body, however differcnt in rcgard to those 
specific dctcrminations. (The sciencc of knowledge 
dctermines wkat dcterminations are more universal 
or more special, and hence what conceptions are 
higher or lower. A conception is higher in pro- 
portion as the mediating conceptions, whereby it 
is dedueed from the highest, (that of reality,) are 
less. Y is a lower conception than X, if X oecurs 
first in the series of its deduetion from the highest 
conception, and vice versa) 

Quite difierent is it in regard to the absolutely 
posited, tbe Ego. A Non-Ego is posited in relation 
to it, and at the same in Opposition to it, not in 
a higher conception, however, (which in that case 
would contain both, and wonkl presuppose a higher 
synthesis, or at least a higher thesis,) but in a lower 
conception. The Ego itself is posited into a lower 
conception, that of divisibility, so that it may be 
posited in relation (equality) to the Non-Ego ; and 
in the same conception of divisibility it is also op- 
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posited to the Non-Ego. Hcnce, thcre is here no 
asccnt, as in cvcry other synthcsis, but a desccnt, 
The Ego and the Non-Ego, as posited in cqualitj 
and Opposition to euch other, arc both something 
(aeeidences) in the Ego, as divisiblc substance, and 
posited through the Ego as absolute and unli- 
mitablc substance, to which nothing is cqual and 
nothing opposed. Hcnce, all judgments, of which 
the limitablc or determinable Ego is logical sab- 
jeet, or of which something tbat determines the 
Ego is logical subjeet, must be limited or deter- 
mined through something higher ; but al! judg- 
ments, of whk-h the absolute, undcterminablc Eßo 
is logica! subjeet, can be determined by nothing 
higher, becanse the absolute Ego is determined 
through notbing higher ; they have their groiind 
and their determination altogether in thcmselves. 
Now; in tliis consists the essence of critical philo- 
sophy, tliat an absolute Ego is cstablished as abso- 
luter}' unconditioned and determinable by nollung 
higher than itsclf ; and in following up the rcsalts 
of this fundamental principle tbat philosopliy be- 
comes science of knowlcdge. 

On the other band, tbat philosopliy is callcd dog- 
matic, which cstnbÜshes something eise as bolh 
cqual and opposed to the Ego; which something 
eise is its pretendedly higher coneeptkm of tlie 
tking (cns) arbitrarily cstablished by that philo- 
sopliy as the hieltest of all coneeptions. In critical 
philosopliy the thing is posited in the Ego, in dog- 
matic philosopliy the Ego in the thing ; critical phi- 
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losopliy is, thcrcfore, immanent, because it posits alt 
in thc Ego ; dogmatism is, on the contrary, transcen- 
dcrit, because it proeeeds beyond the Ego. In so far 
as dogmatism can be logical, Spinozism is its most 
logical proditet. If you wish to treat dogmatism 
from its own stand-point, as should be done, ask it 
why it assumes a tliing in itself without biglier 
groimd, whercas it did ask for a higher ground in 
the case of the Ego. Ask thc dogmatist, Why do 
von aeeept thc fftitig as absolute, since you would 
not aeeept thc Ego as absolute ? He can show no 
Warrant for so doing, and you arc pcrfectly justified 
in rei]iiinng bim to hold fast to his own principles, 
and to assitme nothing without a groiind; hence, 
to give you again a higher coneeption as the 
groiind of the tliing, and then again a higher con- 
eeption for that higher coneeption, and so on ad 
mfinitum. 

A thorough dogmatism cither denics altogether 
that our knowlcdge has a groiind, and that there is 
a System in the human mind, or it contradicts it- 
self. A logical dogmatism is a skepticism, which 
doubts that it doubts, for it must cancel the unity 
of consciousness, and licnce the wholc logic. It is, 
thcrcfore, no dogmatism, and contradicts itself by 
pretending to be onc. 

Tims Spinoza posits the groiind of the unity of 
consciousness in a substanee wherein it is neces- 
sarily determined as well in regard to its content 
(that is, in regard to its determined serics of repre- 
sentatlon) as in regard to its form of unity. Eut I 
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ask him : What, thcn, is that, again, which contains 
the ground of the necessity of this substance, as 
well in regard to its content (in regard to the dif- 
ferent serics of representattons containcd in it) as 
in regard to its form, (the form tliat in it all possiMe 
scries of representatkm arc to be öxhausted, and 
to constitute a conipletc wholc ?) Now for tliis ne- 
cessity he gives no further ground, but .says : It is 
so absohttely ; and he says this becansc he is com- 
pelled to assume sorac absohlte first, sonie h ig liest 
itnity; but if he wants to do this, why did he not 
stop at the unity given in consciousness ? Whj 
die! he go beyond and imagine a higher unity, since 
nothing forced him to do so ?* 

It would bc absohttely impossible to explain how 
thinkers ever could have gone beyond the Ego, or, 
if they once went beyond it, how tbey ever couM 
have come to a stand-still, if there werc not a prac- 
tica! rcason which cxplains this phenomenon. It 
was a practical and not a theoretical ground, as 
they bclieved, which drove dogmatists to traiisccnd 
the Ego; namely, a fecling of tlie dependence of 
our Ego, in so far as it is practical, lipon a Non- 
Ego, which is in so far absohttely not subjeet to 
our Icgislation, and which is hence in so far free, 
Again, it was a practical reason which conipelled 

(Tramhttor's Note.— This criticism of SpitHMi ap|>!ie<t with cqujl 
furce to the scluuil nf t!i>!;iii:i:i; i;!c;'.j^h w\rx\\ fullmvcd Fichte, and 
which found ils higliest ri-iircsuiitativcs in Schilling and IIt|j(l. 
Bclicving tti.it tlity timst p;o b^vuru! ihtr (■!;;.> ;mil diseuver sume 
other absolute — not so *' sLiljjtn:! ivtr,"' :l>, tln:y l'uuliahly f.ini'iud ths 
Ego to be— they feil iiito the sanie pit.) 
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thcm to come to a stand-still somewhcre ; namely, 
the fecling of necessary Subordination of the Non- 
gm) to the practical laws of the Ego. But this 
Subordination has not at all existcnce as object of a 
conception, but simply as object of an idea ; as 
something which is to bc cfTectcd through us in 
an endloss time, as will appear hercafter. 

And thus it appears, after all, that dogmatism is 
not at all what it pretends to be, and that we have 
donc it wrong in logically carrying out its princi- 
pks. Its highest unity is indeed no other one than 
the unity of consciousness, and can be no otlicr 
one; and its thing is the substratc of divisibüity 
gcncrally, or the highest snbstance, whcrehi both 
the Ego and the Non-Ego (Spinoztis Intcl.igertce 
and Extension) arc posited. 

I'ar from going beyond the absolute Ego, it 
never reaches even so far ; at the utniost, as in 
Spinoza's System, it goes to our second and third 
principles, but not to the first unconditioned onc. 
Itwas reserved for critical philosophy to take this 
last step, and thus to complete the science. 

The first part of our system {the theoretical) is 
really, as will be seen hercafter, systematic Spino- 
zism; but our system also has a second, practical 
part, through whieb the first part is grouiidcd and 
deurmined, the whole science of knowledge corn- 
pletol, every thing whlch oecurs in the human 
mint! exhausted, and thus common-sense, which all 
prc-Kantian philosophy insultcd, and whlch our 
theoretical system seems to bring into a collision 
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with philosophy, which has no hopc of cvcr bein« 
settlcd, forcvcr rcconcilcd with our scicnce. 

Hy completcly abstracting from thc determiutt 
form of thc judgment in our thint principle, namc- 
ly, that it is an oppositiug or rrfatiug judgment, and 
looking only at thc gcncral maniicr of acting in it. 
nanicly, to liinit one through anuther, we obtain 
tili; category of tkUnnhtatfait, (or, as Kant calls it, 
[Imitation. ) Vor thc positing of qitantity gcntrally, 
bc it quantity of reality or of negation, ia cilld 
detemtimng. 
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THEORETICAL PART 

OF THE 

SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

INTRODl'CTORY. 

We have now establishcd three logical proposi- 
tions : that of hlentity, which groands a!l o.thcrs ; 
and thosc of Opposition and of the Ground, which 
mut u ally g round each other in thc first. The latter 
two raake synthcsis gcncrally possible, cstablish 
and fumish the ground of its form. Hence, we 
need nothing more to be certain of the formal 
validity of our future reflcction. On the other 
hand, the first synthetical act, whereby we have 
unitL'd the Ego and thc Non-Ego, has givcn us a 
content for all future syntheses ; and, hence, we also 
need nothing further from this sidc Our wholc 
science of knowlcdge must be developed out of that 
first synthcsis. 

But, if any thing is to be developed out of it, the 
coneeptions united in that synthcsis must centain 
other coneeptions not yet establishcd or united, 
and our task is, therefore, now to discover them ; 
which is done by looking up opposite character- 
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istics in the conccptions of that syntlicsis, (which 
opposites were the Ego and Non-Ego, as mutually 
dctermining each other,) and this looking up j 5 
done througli reflection, whicli is an arbitrary act 
of our mind. Oitr task is to discover them now, I 
said ; and this expression involvcs the presupposi- 
tion that they exist alrcady,-and are not, tliercfure, to 
be artificially made and produced by onr reflection, 
(which, indeed, reflection coulj not do.) In other 
words, an originaüy necessary antithetical act of 
the Ego is presupposed. Reflection has to dis- 
cover that act ; and is in so far analyücal. For to 
become conscious of opposite charactcristics con- 
taincd in a certain coneeption = A, as opposite, 
is, to analyze that coneeption A. In the present 
insta.ice, however, our reflection is to analyze a 
coneeption, not at all given, but which must first 
be found through the analysis ; and the question 
arises here, thciefore, How can an unknown con- 
eeption be analyzed ? 

No antithetical act without a synthetical act, (§ 3.) 
Koth are one and the same act, distingiiislicc! only 
in reflection. Hcncc, from the antithesis we can 
condude as to the syntlicsis, and the third, whercin 
both are related, we can also establish ; not as pro- 
duet of the reflection, bat as its discovery ; and.is 
produet only of that original synthetical act of the 
Ego ; which, for the very reason that it is such 
act, can not enter empirical consciousness. Hc-ce, 
we shall hereafter nicet only such synthetical acls, 
but which are not unconditional acts like the firsl 
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Our deduction proves, however, that they are acts 
of the Ego; for this they are as sure es the first 
synthesis, from which they result, and with which 
they constitute one and the same, is an act of the 
E«o ; and that first synthesis is such an act as sure 
as the highest dced-act of the Ego, that is, its self- 
positing, is such an act. 

Hcnce, the acts we shall hereafter cstabüsh are 
synthetkal, althougli the reflection which establishes 
thcm is anafytical. 

Thosc antithcscs, however, which have becn pre- 
supposed for the possibility of an analysis throngh 
reflection, must be thought as presnpposed, that is, 
as such from which the possibility of our future 
synthctical coneeptions is dependent. But no anti- 
thesis is possible without synthesis. Hcnce, a 
higher synthesis is presupposed in advance of 
thcm, and our first business raust be to look this 
synthesis up and cstabüsh it dcfinitely. True, it 
Ims been already cstablished in our § 3. But it 
may appear necessary to determine it in this part 
of our work more dcfinitely. 

D1REMPTION OF TUE SYNTHESIS. 

The synthesis of our § 3 was this : 

In and throngh the Ego both the Ego and the 
Non-Ego are posited as each limitable throngh the 
etiler; that is, the rcality of the one canceling that 
ofthe other, and vice versa. 

This synthesis involves the foüowing two pro- 
positions : 
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T. The Ego posits thc Non-Ego <is limited through 
the Ego. 

This proposition, whicli, in thc practica] partcf 
nur scicncc will bc of vast importance, scems use- 
less to us hcrc. For as yct thc Non-Ego is noth- 
mg, has no rcality ; and it is, thcrcfore, inconcciv- 
able how thc Ego can limit a rcality in the Non- 
Ego, which the Non-Ego Iias not got as yct. True, 
the proposition from which ät rcsults, thc Ego and 
Non-Ego mutually limit cach otlicr, is positcd ; but 
whether that proposition really involvcs thc present 
eine is the as yct problematical part. l'erhaps tlie 
Ego can only bc limited by thc Non-Ego, in sofar 
as it has first limited the Non-Ego, as the limiting 
has first procceded from the Ego. Ferhaps the 
Non-Ego docs not limit thc E.go in itself at all, but 
only the limiting of thc Kgo ; in which casc our 
synthesis would remain true, although no rcality 
were ascribed to the Non-Ego, and altbough the 
above problcmatical proposition were not involved 
in the synthesis. 

2. The Ego posits itself as limited through the 
Non-Ego. 

Of this proposition wc can makc iisc, and it must 
be acceptc<l as certain, since it follows from the 
synthesis. For in it the Ego is positcd first as ab- 
solute rcality, and next as liniitable rcality, and 
limitable through thc Non-Ego. 

It will appear that the second proposition grounds 
thc theoretical part of our scicncc, of course only 
alter its complction ; and that thc first onc grounds 
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the practica! part of our science. But since the 

first one is itself problematical, the possibility of 
such a practical part also remains as yet problem- 
atical. Hence, our reflcction must procced from 
Ihc theorctical part, although it will appear here- 
aftcr that, far from it making possible the practical 
part, the practical part, on the contrary, makes pos- 
sible it. (Reason is in itself only practica!, and 
becomes theorctical only in applying its laws to a 
limiting Non-Ego.) In other words, this secming 
Subordination in our System of the practical to the 
theorctical part rcsiilts from this: That the think- 
ability of the practical principle is gronnded in the 
thinkability of the theorctical principle, And in re- 
flcction we only have to do with thinkability. Wo 
now begin our task. 



GENERAL SYNTHESIS OF TUE OPPOSITES OF OUR 
TROPOSITION. 

The Ego posits itself as dcternttned througfi the 
Non-Ego. This proposition has heen deduced from 
our synthesis, and hence must be equally valid ; 
and that synthesis must be valid if the unity of 
consciousness is to remain, and the Ego is to be 
Ego. Let us now analyze it, that is, see what op- 
posites it involves. The Ego posits itself as detcr- 
viincd through tite Non-Ego. Hence, the Ego is not 
to determine, hat to be determined ; and Ihe Non- 
Ego is to determine, that is, to limit the reality of 
Ihe Ego. 0*ii" proposition involves, therefore, 
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ist. The Non-Ego determines (activcly) the Ego, 
(in so far passive.) 

But, again, the Ego posits itsclf, as determmed, 
through absolute activity. It posits itself, it posits 
the Non-Ego, it posits both as lim i table. It posits 
itself as determined signines, therefore, the sarae 
as, 

2d. The Eg« dctermhics itself, (through absolute 
activity.) 

BoTh results evidently contradict cach other; 
the-y, tlfcrcfore, cancel each other, and the proposi- 
tion which involves them cancels itself. But tliat 
proposition can not bc canccled if the unity of con- 
sciotisness is to remain. Ho nee, wo miist scek to 
unite the opposites involvcd in it. (To unitc them, 
not through an arbitrary invention of renection, 
but simply, as \ve said above, by discovcrhig the 
point of union of these opposites in our conscious- 
ness, whcre tliis point of union nuist be, since the 
opposites nuist be in it.) 

The one proposition affirms what the other de- 
nies. Rcality and negation are, therefore, to be 
united, and Ulis is done through limitation or deter- 
mination. 

The Ego dctermhics itsclf, involves : The Ego is 
absolute totr«.lity of reality. It can determine it- 
self only as rcality, for it is posited absolut cly as 
reality, (§ i.) and no negation i.s posited in it. Anil 
yet it is to determine itself. Tliis can not signifi , 
therefore, the Ego cancels part of its reality, for 
then it would be a sclf-contradiction ; but it nuist 
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gijrnify: The Ego dctermines the reality, and by 
mcans thcreof dctermines itself. It posits all real- 
ity as an absolute quantum, and this reality ig po- 
sited in the Ego, and there is no other reality but it. 
The Ego is, therefore, determined, in so far as the 
reality is determined. (This absolute act of the 
Ego, whereby it thus dctermines itself, is indeed 
the samc as already established in § 3, but in the 
present place it was necessary more clearly to de- 
fine it.) 

Now, the Non-Ego is opposed to the Ego ; and 
in it is negation, as reality is in the Ego. If, there- 
fore, absolute totality of reality is posited in tlie 
Kgo, absolute totality of negation must be posited 
in tlie Non-Ego ; and the negation itself must be 
posited as absolute totality. 

Both totalitics are to be united through determi- 
nation. Ilencc, the Ego vi pari dctermines itself, 
antl in part is determined. 

But both must be thought as one and the samc ; 
that is, in the same respeet in which the Ego is 
determined, it must determinc itself, and vice versa. 

The Ego is ifcfcrw i/icd signihes : Reality is cau- 
celcd in the Ego. Heiice, if the Ego posits in it- 
self only pari of the absolute totality of reality, it 
thereby cancels tlie rest of that totality in itself, 
positing this rest, by virtue of the law of Opposi- 
tion, (S 2,) and of equality of itself and all quantity, 
in the Non-Ego, ($ 3.) In other words, whatever 
parts of negation the Ego posits in itself, so many 
parts of reality it posits in the Non-Ego ; which 
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rcality in thc oppoaitc for that vcry rcason cancels 
thc same rcality in itself. . 

The Ego, therefore, posits negation in itself, in so 
far as it posits rcality in thc Non-Ego, and vice 
versa; it therefore posits itself as determining it. 
seif in so far as it is determined, and as determined 
in so far as it determincs itself, and our problcm 
seetns solvecl. 

Wc have thus undertaken a new synthesis. The 
coneeption it establishes is involved under the 
higher coneeption of detennination, for it posits 
qiiantity. But if it is to be a new and other coneep- 
tion, it mnst have a grotind of distinetion from tlie 
higher one. This its specific ditterence is, that, whilc 
the higher coneeption of detennination generally 
establishes qnantity, withont investigating the IIow? 
or In what manner ? our present synthetical coneep- 
tion establislies thc qnantity of the orte throttgk that 
of its offosite, and vice versa. This morc deter- 
mined determination may, therefore, be called, Red- 
procal Determination. (Kant call» it Relation) 

B. 

PARTICULAR SYNTHESIS OF THE OPPOSITES CON- 
TAINED IN THE FIRST OF THE OPPOSITES OF 
OUR PROPOSITION, THROUGH THE C0NCEPT10H OF 

RECIPROCAL DETERMINATION. 

If thc fundamental proposition of our theoretieat 
part is to iuvolve all the opposites, wbich arc herc 
to be united, and if, moreover, wc coiild unite 
these opposites generally through the coneeption 
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of rcciprocal detcrmination, thcn thc oppositcs 
dgain involvcd tu thcsc first opposites must also bc 
alrcady indirectly unitcd through that conception ; 
or, in othcr words, thc synthctical conception, which 
unitcs thcsc new oppositcs, must alrcady bc in- 
volvcd in thc higher conception of rcciprocal detcr- 
mination. 

Hence, WC must procced with this conception 
preciscly as we did with the conception of detenni- 
nation generally, that is, restrict its sphere to a 
smallcr extent by an additional condition ; whercby 
wc shall obtain synthctical coneeptions, involved 
tindcr the higher conception of rcciprocal detcrmi- 
nation. 

The first opposite discovered in our proposition 
was this : The Non-Ego is to detennine the Ego ; 
that is, to cance! reality in the Ego. This it can 
onlyon the condition that it has in itself the same 
part of reality to be cancclcd in the Ego. Result : 
Thc Non-Ego has in itself reality. 

ISut all rcaüty is posited in thc Ego; and thc non- 
Ego is opposed to the Ego, and hence lias orily ne- 
gation. All Non-Ego is negation, and //, therefore, 
lias no reality al all in itself. 

Both results cancel each other ; but they are in- 
volved in thc result : the Non-Ego determincs the 
Ego. Hence, that result canccls itself. But it can 
not cancel itself without destroying the unity of 
consciousness. Ilcncc, it can not cancel itself; 
and the oppositcs must be unitable. 

Our conception of rcciprocal detcrmination did 
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not unite thera ; for by it wc only obtained this n. 
sult : ff thc absolute total! ty of reality is postteil as 
divisiblc, then wc can certainly take parts from tlic 
Ego, and miist, under tb.it conditio», posit tliesc 
parts in its opposite, t!ic Non-E^o. ßut thc ques- 
tion, IIo-m can wc posit thc reality of tke Ego as dt- 
visiblc and abstraft parts from it? or, What justifi« 
and compols ns to establish any reciprocal deterrai- 
nation > was left unanswerud. 

In otber words, Reality is absolute!}' posited in thc 
Ego. But our § 3 posited thc Non-Ego as a qua«- 
tum, and every quantnm is a s&mcthing, hence also 
reality. Now,the Non-Ego is to be negation ; hciicc, 
as it were, a real negation, a negative qiiantity. 

According to thc coneeption of mere relation, i[ 
is altogether thc samc to which of thc two o[>[w- 
sites you ascribe reality and to which negation. It 
all depends from which of tbe two reflcction Starts, 
(It is thtis in mathematics, a scienco which com- 
pletely abstracts frnm quality, and looks only to 
qiiantity.) So also hcre, as far as the rcsult esti 
blished by reciprocal determination is conccrncd 
That coneeption says only, Wbatever is negation 
in tbe Ego is reality in tbe Non-Ego, and vUcvcm; 
leaving it altogether in niy discretion to call tlit 
Ego reality or negation* That coneeption estab- 
lishes only a relative reality. This ambiguity must 
bc removed, or the whole unity of conscioiisness is 
canceled ; for, if it is not removed, tbe Ego is real 
ity and thc non-Ego is also reality ; lxilli arc no 
longcr opposilos, and tlic Ego is not — Ego, butis 
= Non-Ego. 
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We must, thercfo're, try to rcmove this ambi- 
tniity I and by removing it we shall probabiy be 
cnabled to imite tlie contradiction discovered in thc 
proposition : the JVon-Egv detcrmincs thc Ego, 

Thc Ego is thc source of all rcality. Hut tho 
Ego is becausc it posits itsclf, and vice versa. 
Hcncc, to posit itsclf and to be is tlie samt* Hut 
the coneeptions of self-positing and of activity gc- 
ncraüy arc also one and the same. AH rcality is, 
therefore, active; and every thing active is rcality. 
Activity is positive (in Opposition to mere relative) 
rcality. 

It is importan t to think this coneeption of acti- 
vity here pure. It is fo signify nothing not con- 
taincil in thc absolute self-positing of the Ego ; 
nothing not immcdiately enntained In thc / am. 
Jtencc, not only all com/itions of time, but also all 
vbjiTt of activity, must here bc abstracted from, 
In pusiting itsclf, thc deed-act of the Kgo is not 
dircL'tcd lipon any objeet at alt, but simply retnrns 
into itsclf. Only when thc Ego arrives at repre- 
senting itsclf docs it beconie objeet. 

Thc Ego is to bc dctcrminctl, that is, rcality or 
activity is to bc cancclcd in it. I [ence, the oppo- 
site of activity is posited in it, namcly, passivity. 
For passivity is positive negation, in Opposition to 
tncro relative negation. (Of coursc, here also all 
ftmütioiis of time must be abstracted from, as well 
its an activity producing this passivity. Tor pas- 
sivity is as yet the nicre negation of tlie above pure 
coneeption uf activity, und, of coursc, its qttantitn- 
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tive negation, since that conception of activity ij 
also quantitative ; and since thc mcrc negation of 
activity, wlthout rcgard to quantity, would bc = 
or trst. Every thing in tlic Ego, which is not tlios 
immcdiately in virtuc of the / am, which is not im- 
mcdiatcly positcd in the self-positing of thc Ego, is 
for thc Ego pn ss ivity, or affection gcnerally.) 

If the absolute totality of rcality is to rcmain 
when the Ego is passive, then, by thc law of reci- 
procal determination, an equal dcgrcc of activity 
mnst be transferred into the Non-Ego. 

And this solves the above contradiction. Thc 
Non-Ego has no rcality in itsclf as Non-Ego, but it 
has rcaütyin sofaras the Ego is passive, by the Im 
cf rcciprocal determination. 

This result, that thc Non-Ego has (at least as yd), 
no rcality for thc Ego, except in so far as thc Ego 
is affected, is very important in its consequenecs. 

Thc here dedueed syuthetical conception is in- 
volved in the higher onc of rcciprocal determina- 
tion, for tlic quantity of thc one is in it determind 
through that of the other. But it is also speeifica]. 
ly different frem it. For under thc conception o( 
rcciprocal determination, it was all the same to 
which of the two rcality or negation was ascribed ; 
only quantity and nicre quantity was determined 
Whereas here it is not the same, but deeided which 
of the two has rcality and which negation? Ths 
present synthesis posits, thcrcfore,rtem<//j'/ and thc 
same degree of activity in the one as of passivilj 
in its opposite. 
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This synthesis is ealled the synthcsis of causality. 
That to which activity is ascribcd, and in so far not 
fassivity, is caÜcd cause, (original reaiiiy ;) that to 
which passirity is ascribcd, and in so far not acti- 
vity, is ealled cffcct, (depenclent roatity.) 

(Hcre also cmpirical time conditions must be 
alto;;cther abstracted from. Partly becaitsc we 
havc not yet dcduced time, and have, thcrcfe-re, no 
ri'dit to usi: its conception ; partly becausc it is un- 
truü that the cause, as such, that is, as active in tlic 
effeet, must bc thought in time in advance of the 
effeet. Cause and effeet, by virtue of their synthe- 
tic uiiity, aie to bc thought as one and the same. 
Not llie cause, as such, but the substance, to which 
the causality is attributed, precedes the effeet in 
time, from rcasons which will appear hercafter. 
Hut in this respect the substance in which the ef- 
feet oecurs also precedes the effeet producecl in it.) 

C. 

PARTICULAK SYNTHESIS OF TUE QPPOSITES CON- 
TAIKED IN THE SECOND OF THE OPPOS1TES OF 
OUK PROPOSITION, TIIROUGH THE CONCEPTION 
OF RECIPROCAL DKTF.RMI NATION. 

The second oppositc discovered in our funda- 
mental proposition was this : 

The Ego determiues itself. This proposition con- 
tains itself two opposites, namely : 

ist. The Ego determines itself ; is active. 
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2d. It dctcrmincs itself; is that which is deter. 
mincd, and hence is passive. 

That is to say, the Ego is, in oric and the same 
act, both active and passive ; which doubtless is a 
contradiction. This contradiction must bc solved 
through the coneeption of reciprocal determinau'oa 
It wonld be completcly solved if its two opposites 
could bc thus interpreted : Tltc Ego dctcrmincs its 
fasshity through its aetivity t and vice versa. Tor 
in that case it wonld be both active and passive in 
onc and the samc act. The question is, Is that In- 
terpretation correet, and /to'.v can it bc correct .' 

TIic possibility of all determination (mcasuring) 
presupposes a Standard of a measure. This Stan- 
dard can only bc the Ego, because only the Ejjo is 
absolutely posited. 

Now, in the Ego is posited reality. Hence, the 
Ego must be posited as absolute totality (hence, as 
a quautitm, containing all quanta, and being, there- 
forc, a measure for all quanta) of reality ; and it 
must bc thus posited originally and absolutely, if 
our problernatieal synthesis is to be possible, and the 
contradiction satisfactorily solved. 

The Ego, therefore, posits absolutely — without 
any ground, and under no possible condition — «hö- 
hlte totality of reality as a quantum, beyond which 
no greater quantum is possible ; and this absoluta 
maximum of reality it posits in itself. {Kvery 
thing posited in the Ego is reality ; and all reality 
which is, is posited in the Ego. (§ i.) But this 
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reality is a quantum, and an absoluter/ posited 
quantum. (§ 3-) ) 

Through this absolutely posited Standard, the 
quantity of a dfcficiency of reality is to be dcter- 
mined. But dcficiency is nothing, and the dcficicnt 
is nothing, (is not dctermined.) Hcnce, it can onIy 
bc thus detcrmincd, that the remahiing reality be 
dctermined. The Ego can, therefore, on!y deter- 
mine the restricted quantity of its reality ; and only 
through this determination of a quantity of reality 
is it possible to detenninc the quantity of iicgatiou, 
(by mcans of reeiprocal determination.) 

A dctermined quantum of reality is itself nega- 
tion, namely, negation of the totalily. Evcry dcter- 
mined quantum is Non-Totality. 

But if such a quantum is to he opposited to total- 
ity, and hcnce related to it, a ground of relation of 
both must be shown up ; and this ground is the 
coneeption of divisibility. {§ 3.) 

In the absolute totality there are no parts ; but it 
can bc related to and opposed to parts ; and thus 
the above contradiction is solved. 

To show this more clcarly, let us rcflect on the 
coneeption of reality. This coneeption is equal to 
the coneeption of activity. All reality is posited 
in the Ego signifies, all activity is posited in the 
Ego ; all in the Ego is reality signifies, the Ego 
is only active ; it is Ego only in so far as it is ac- 
tive, and in so far as it is not active it is Non-Ego. 

All passivity is not -activity. Passivity can, 
Iherefore, be only dctermined by being related to 
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activity. A ground of rclation must, tliercforc, i« 
shown up. Tliis can only bc thc gcncral ground of 
rclation of reality and negation ; that is, quantity. 
Passivity is relatable to activity through quantitj 
signifies: Passivity is a quantum of activity. 

To think a quantum of activity prcsupposes a 
Standard of activity, that is, activity gcnerallj< 
(what \ve callcd above totality of reality.) TJic 
quantum gcncrally is the meastirc. 

If all activity is posited in thc Ego, then the po- 
siting of a quantum of activity is a l?ssaiing nf that 
activity ; and such a quantum, in so far as it is not 
the total activity, is passivity, although in i/self it is 
activity. 

Hencc, through thc positing of a quantum of ac- 
tivity, and through thc Opposition of Ulis quantum 
to activity — not in so far as it is activity generali), 
but in so far as it is all (the total) activity — a passi- 
vity is posited ; that is, that quantum of activity i« 
such is itself posited and dctcnnincJ as passivity, 

We have now found an X which is reality and 
negation, activity and passivity together. 

X is activity in so far as it is related to'thc Noii- 
Ego, because it is posited in thc Ego, in tlie posit- 
ing, active Ego. 

X is passivity in so far as it is related t* the to- 
tality of activity. It is not that acting generally, 
but is a detennined acting ; a particiliar mannerof 
acting containod in thc spherc of gcncral acting. 
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Illustration, 

Draw a circular liiie, = A ; and tbe wholc plane 
incloscd by it, = X, is opposcd to the infinite plane 
of infinite spacc which, remains excftided. Nov. 
draw within A another circular line, = B, and the 
plane incloscd by it, Y, is, firstly, inclitded in A, 
aml, together with the X of A, opposed to the in- 
finite space cxcluded by A ; hence, in so far, fully 
cqual to X. But if you rcgard Y as, secondly, hi- 
cludcd in B, it is opposed to tbe infinite space ex- 
cluded by B, and hence also opposed to that part 
of X which is not contained in it. Y is, therefore, 
opposed to itsclf ; it is cither a part of the plane 
X, or it is its own plane Y, 

Again, I think is, firstly, anexpression of activity ; 
the Ego is posited as thinking, and in so far as ac- 
tive. It is also an expression of negation, of pas- 
sivity ; for thinking is a particular determination of 
tlic Ego, and tbe coneeption tbereof exeludes all 
other determinations. Hence, the coneeption of 
thinking is opposed to itself ; it significs an activity 
wlicn related to the thought objeet, and a passt- 
vity when related to the Ego gcncrally, for tbe Ego 
must be limited if thinking is to be possible. 

Evcty possible fredicate of the Ego significs . a 
Imitation thervof. Tbe snbjcct Ego is the abso- 
lutcly active, or self-positing. Througb the predi- 
catc, I think, I represent, etc., this activity is in- 
cluded in a determined sphere. 

It is now clear enough how tbe Ego can tletcr- 
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mine through its activity its passivity, and how it 
can be both active and passive togcther. It deter- 
mines itself, is thc dctermining, the active, in so far 
as through absolute spontaneity it posits itsclf in 
one of all the spheres contained in the totality of 
its reality ; and in so far as we reflcct mcrelyon 
this its absolute positittg itself into the sphcre, and 
not on thc limit of thc sphcre. 

It is determined, passive, in so far as we look upon 
it merely as posited in this limited sphcre, abstract- 
ing froni thc spontancity of thc positing. We havc 
fouml thc original synthetical act of the Kgo, where- 
by our contradiction has been solvcd ; and through 
it we havc discovcred a ncw synthetical conception 
which we havc still to cxaminc a littlc cluscr. Like 
the abovc conccption of causality, it is a closcr 
determined reciprocal determination ; and wc shall 
obtain in both conccptions the completcst insight 
by comparing thcm witli cach other, 

According to the rules of general determination, 
both coneeptions, that of causality and our ncw 
onc, must be, ist, Equal to reciprocal determina- 
tion ; 2d, Opposed to it ; 3d, Equal to cach other; 
and, 4th, Opposed to cach other. 

Thcy are equal to reciprocal determination in 
this, that in thcm, as in it, activity is determined 
through passivity, or reality through iicgation, and 
vice versa. 

Opposed to it in this, that, whercas by the con- 
ception of reciprocal determination a reeiprocity is 
only posited, but not determined, these two coneep- 
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tions detcrmine the order of the reciprocity, and fix 
the ndc by which to go from rcality to negation, or 
vice versa. 

Equal to each othcr, bccausc in both conceptions 
themürh fixed. 

Opposccl to cach other in regard to the Order of 
the reciprocity. In the conception of causality, ac- 
tivity is dctcrmined through passivity ; in our pre- 
sciit conception, passivity is dctcrmincd through 
activity. 

In so far as the Ego is rcgarded as cmbracing 
the whole absoliitcly determinecl sphere of all real- 
itics, it is substance. In so far as the Ego is posiled 
iiia«<7/ absoliitcly dctcrmincd sphere, (how such a 
sphere may, nevertheless, bc dctcrmined, wc sball 
not invcstigatc at prcsent,) in so far the Ego is ac- 
tidcutal ; or, thcrc is an accidatcc in tue Ego. The 
limit, which separates acts of this particiliar sphere 
from the whole sphere, is that which makes the ac- 
eidence aeeidence, or is the ground of distinetion 
between substance and aeeidence. This limit is in 
thi; whole sphere. Hence, the aeeidence is in and 
boloiiging to the substance ; it exeludes something 
from the whole sphere. Hencc, the aeeidence is 
not substance. 

No substance is thinkable without relation to an 
aeeidence ; for only through the positing of possible 
sphercs within ihe absolute sphere does the Ego 
become substance ; only through possible aeeidences 
do realitics arise ; for otherwisc the rcality would 
be simply one. The realitics of the Ego are its 
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modes of acting ; the Ego is substance, thcrefore, 
in so far as all its possible modes of acting (all iij 
possible modes of bcing) arc positcd in it. 

No accidcncc is thinkable without substance ; for, 
to know somcthing as a dctcnnincd rcality, it nwst 
bc related to reality in gcneral. 

The substance is all reeiproeity, (interchange,] 
thought in gcneral '; the accidcncc, a dctcnnincd in- 
terchanging with another. 

Originally there is only one substance, the Ego, 
In it are positcd all possible accidenccs, hence all 
possible realitics. How scveral aeeidences, haviug 
some particular charaetcristk in common, may bc 
comprehended togelher, and be thcmsclves thought 
as substances, the accidenccs whereof arc again 
mutually determined tbrongb the diffen-nce of those 
characteristics — this wc shall sce hereaftcr. 

The coneeption here cstablished is callcd the 
coneeption of Substantiality. 

In the dcvelopracnt of this coneeption -wc ha« 
left altogether unnoticed, ist, That activity of the 
Ego whereby it distinguishes and relates itselfas 
substance and accidcncc ; and sccondly, That whidi 
induecs the Ego to undertake this act. (The lat- 
ter, wo may suppose from mir first synthesis, will 
show itsclf to bc inditeed by the Non-Ego.) Menec, 
as in every synthesis, every thing is properly itnh- 
ed and connected in the centre ; but the two cml- 
points are left uneonnected. 

Th:s remark shows »s again, from a new sidc, the 
method of ou r science, Wc mtist always continix 
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to connect the oppositea by central links ; but this 
does not completcly solve the contradiction, and 
only removes it further from us. True, by a new 
central link wc remove the contradiction last shown 
im ■ but, in order to remove it, we have been forced 
to assume new end-points, which are again oppo> 
sites, and must again be united. 

Tlic truc and highest problem to be solved is 
this : How can the Ego and the Non-Hgo imme- 
diatcly determine cach other, since they are both 
complctc oppositea ? 

Wc place sor.ic X between them, lipon which 
both mr.y direct their causality, and thiis, at leaat 
jndirectly, influence cach other, But wc soon dis- 
cover that in this X there mnst also be a point 
somcwhcrc in which the Ego and Non-Kgo inirnc- 
diately connect. To prevent this, we interpose a 
new link = V. But we soon discover that in Y 
also therc must be a point wherein the opposites 
immcdiatcly connect. And in this way we should 
conti nue infinitely, if rcason diel not interpose its 
absolute assertion — which the philosopher does not 
create, but simply show np. There sliall be no 
Non-Kgo! The Kgo shall bc absolutely sclf-de- 
temiincd! Whereby the knot is not untied, but 

Or, in so far as the Hg" is limited by the Non- 
Ego, it is finite ; but in itself, as posited through 
its own absolute activity, it is infinite. These two, 
infinit/ and finity, are to bc united in the Kgo. 
Hut such a uniting is in itself impossible. For a 
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long time we allay the, conflict through mcdiation j 
the infinite limits the finite. But finally, when the 
complete impossibility of the uniting is scen, finity 
must bc altogether cancclcd ; all limits must vanish, 
and the infinite Ego must remain alone as the onc 
and as all. 

Examplc. 

Posit in spacc = A, in the point m, light ; and 
in the point n, darkucss, Now, since space is 
continuons, and since thcre is no hiattts bctween ni 
and n, thcre must bc bctween both points some- 
where a point o, which point is both light and 
darkness. But this is a contradiction. Henccyou 
place bctween both a connecting link, dimtiess. 
Let this extend from p to q, and dimtiess will bc 
limited by light in p, and by darkness in q. But 
thereby you ha\'e not solved the contradiction ; for 
dimness is mixture of light and darkness. Now, 
light and darkness can limit cach other in p only, 
if p is both light and dimness together ; and sin« 
dimness is distinguished from light only in this, 
that it is also darkness, p must bc both light and 
darkness together. So likewise in the point q. Tbc 
contradiction can, therefore, bc only solved thus; 
Light and darkness are not at all opposites, but are 
merely to bc distinguished in degrees. Darkness 
is only a very small quantity of light, 

It is prceisely thus with ihe Kgo and the Nun- 
Rgo. 
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SVNTItESIS OF THE OPPOSITION HETWEEN THE TWO 
DISCOVERED MODES OF HECIPROCAL DETERMINA- 
TION, CAÜSALITV AND SUBSTANTIALITY. 

The Ego /esifs itsdf as determined tkrough the 
Non-Ego; this was the chief synthesis from which 
wc startcd, and which could not be canceled with- 
out canccling the unity of consciousncss. It in- 
volvect, howcver, contradictions ; and thcse wc had 
tosolvc, First arosc the question: IIow can the 
Ego both determiiie and bc determined? By means 
of ihe coneeption of reeiprocal determination wc 
werc enabled to say, to determinc and to be deter- 
mined is one and the same ; by posittng a quantum 
of negation in itsdf, the Ego posits the same quan- 
tura of reality in the Non-Ego, and vice versa, Bnt 
Ihe question remained : In which is reality to bc 
jxisited, in the Ego or in the Non-Ego? 

]!y means of the coneeption of causality we were 
enabled to say, negation or passivity must bc posit- 
c<I in the Ego ; and henee the same quantum of 
reality or activity is posited in the Non-Ego. Then 
the question arosc : But how can passivity be posit- 
ed in the Ego? 

Fiually, by means of Ihe coneeption of suhstan- 
tiality we werc enabled to say, passivity and activity 
in the Ego is one and Ihe same ; for passivity is 
only a sinaHor quantum of activity. 

Hut thesc answers have ineloscd ns in a circle, 
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If the Ego posits a smallcr degrce of activity in 
itsclf, tlicn, «f conr.sc,' it posits passivity in itsclf, 
and activity in the Non-Ego. JSut thc Ego can not 
have tlic power to absolutcly posit a Iower degrec 
of activity in itsclf, since, aecording to thc coneep- 
tion of substantiality, it posits all activity and noth- 
ing but activity in itsclf. Ilcncc, the positing of a 
lowcr degrce of activity must he prcccdcd hy an 
activity of the Kon-Ego, which must have first 
really cancelcd a part of thc activity of thc Ego. 
But this is cqually impossible, since, aecording to 
the coneeption of causality, activity can bc ascribed 
to thc Non-Ego only in so far as a passivity is po 
sited in the Ego. 

In other words, under thc coneeption of causality 
alonejt iswell conccivablc howan outside observer 
conld ascribc activity to the Non-Ego ; but not 
how thc Ego itsclf couk! ascribc the cause of i!s 
passivity to the activity of the Non-Ego. The Ego 
might be determined, but conld nc\cr fiosit itsclf as 
determined ; for the passivity in thc Ego would be 
mcrcly posltcd in the Ego, but not posited in the 
Ego/ör itsclf. 

On thc other hand, under the coneeption of siib- 
stantiality, even supposing thc Ego to have the 
power of absolutcly limhing itsclf indepcndcntly 
of any Non-Ego, and, moreover, the power of be- 
Coming conscious of this limitation ; what Warrant 
would the Ego have to refer its limitation to a Non- 
Ego ? To assume a Non-Ego as cause of the limi- 
tation ? None at all ; on the contrary, it would re- 
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pir<l itself as thc cause thereof. Hence, the Ego 
vf.mld bc determincd, but not determincd through 
thc iVoH'Jtgo. 

Jioth coneeptions in their separateness, therefore, 
do not explain what is to be cxplaincd, and thc coh- 
tradiction remains : If thc Ego posits itself as de- 
termined, it is not determincd through thc Non- 
Ego; and if it is determincd through thc Non-Ego, 
itilocs not posit itself as determincd. 

Lct us now establish this contradiction morc 
definitely : 

Thc Ego can Hot posit itself as passive without 
positing activity in thc Non-Ego ; but it can not 
posit activity in thc Non-Ego without positing pas- 
sivity in itself. Ilencc, it can do neither atonc. 

Result : 

i. Thc Ego does not posit passivity in itself, in 
so far as it posits activity in the Non-Ego, and vice 
versa ; it, therefore, does not posit at all. 

(Not the coiidition is denied, but the conditioned ; 
not the mle of reeiprocal determination generally, 
but its application to thc present instance.) 

2. Itut the Ego is to posit passivity in itself, and 
ia so far activity in thc Non-Ego, and vice versa. 

The onc proposition denies what the aecond one 
affirms ; they arc, therefore, related likc negation 
and reality. These are united through quantity, 
Soth propositions must be valid, hence they must 
be valid each only in pari. Mencc : 

Tlie Ego posits parlly passivity in itself, in so far 
as it posits activity in thc Non-Ego ; but it posits 
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partly not passivity in itself, in so far as it posits 
activity in thc Ego, and vice versa. 

The Ego posits partly passivity anc! partly not 
passivity in thc Non-Ego, in so far as it posits ac- 
tivity in thc Ego. 

That is to say, an activity is positec! in thc E^o, 
to which no passivity in thc Non-Ego corresponds ; 
and an activity in the Non-Ego, to which no passi- 
vity in the Ego corresponds. Lct us call this sort 
of activity iitdcpcmlciit activity. Hut such an inde- 
pendent activity in thc Ego and Non-Ego contra- 
dicts the law of oppositing, which has now heen 
closcr determincd by the law of reeipröcal determi- 
nation ; hence it contracUcts chiefly the conccplion 
of reeiprocal determination, which rulcs inourpre. 
sent investigatron. For that coneeption says : AH 
activity in the Ego determincs a passivity of t!ie 
Non-Ego, and vice versa ; aiul our new rosiilt estab- 
lishes an independent activity in the Ego, which 
docs not determinc a passivity in thc Non-Ego, and 
vice versa. 

But both rcsults must bc valicl. Hence, they 
must be united in quantity. Hoth must bc valid 
only in part. The coneeption of reeiprocal deter- 
mination is to be valid only in part, that is, is itself 
to be determincd, to have its validity confincd by a 
certain rule to a particular extent, Or thc inde- 
pendent activity of our result is to bc independent 
only to a certain extent. 

In the Ego is to bc an activity determining and 
determincd by a passivity in the Non-Ego ; and in 
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the Non-Ego is also to bc an activity dctermining 
a nd determined by a passivity of the Ego. To this 
activity and passivity the conccption of reciprocal 
dctermination is applicable. 

At the same timc, there is to be in the Ego and 
in the Non-Ego an independent activity, not dcter- 
mining a passivity in the other. 

Both propositions are to be valid. It must be 
possiblc, therefore, to think them as united through 
a synthetical conccption in one and the same act. 

Such a conccption would be about as follows : 

The reciprocal activity and passivity determines 
the independent activity, and the independent activity 
determines the reciprocal activity and passivity. If 
this bc truc, then, 

i. The independent activitics of the Ego and 
Non-Ego do not reeiproeally determme cach other 
directly, bnt only indireclly, through their reeipro- 
eally determined activity and passivity. 

2. And the law of reciprocal determmation is 
valid only in so far as related to the reciprocal acti- 
vity and passivity and independent activity ; but is 
not valid as related to independent activity alone. 

This rcsult involves the following threc proposi- 
tions ; 

i. An independent activity is determined through 
reciprocal activity and passivity. 

2. An independent activity determines the reci- 
procal activity and passivity. 

3. Both are mutnally determined through each 
other ; and it is all the same whether we proeeed 
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from reciprocal activity. and passivity to indcpwi. 
dent activity, or vice versa. 



An independent activity is dclermined tkrough «. 
ciprocal activity and passivity. 

Conccrning this proposition, we have first to in. 
quire its significance, and next to npply it to tlie 
coneeptions of causality and substantiality in their 
contradiction. 

Its significance. We have said before, that out 
present imdcrtaking involves a restriction of the 
coneeption of reciprocal determination. This is 
done by showing the gronnd of the application of 
tliat coneeption. 

According to that coneeption, by positing acti- 
vity in the onc, (the Ego or Non-Kgo,) passivity is 
iramcdiately posited in its opposite, and vice versa. 
It is also clear from the rule of Opposition, that, ij 
a passivity is to be posited, it must be posited in 
the opposite of the active. Hut ivfiy is passivity to 
be posited at all, that is, why is a reciprocal deter- 
mination to oeeur at all ? 

Activity and passivity, as such, are opposed ; and 
yet passivity is immediately posited throtigh acti- 
vity, and vice versa. Ilencc, they must be coiia! to 
cach other in a third coneeption, = X, which makei 
possible the transition from the one to the other, 
without destroying the unity of consciousness. 
This third is the gronnd of relation betwecn activity 
and passivity in the reeiprocity, (§ 3.) 
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This ground of relation is not dependent lipon 
reciprocal determination, but the latter is depen- 
dent upon it, becomes possible only through that 
ground of relation. Truc, in reflection, this ground 
is posited through reciprocal determination, but alscJ 
püsitctl as independent of it and ks reeiprocity. 

This ground is, moreover, detennined in reflection 
through the reeiprocity ; that is, if the reciprocal de- 
termination is posiled, the ground of relation of its 
activity and passivity is posited in that sphere, 
which contains within it the sphere of reciprocal 
determination. In other words, through this ground 
of relation a higher sphere is posited round abont 
the sphere of reciprocal determination. The ground 
of relation fills up the sphere of determination in 
gcneml, while reciprocal determination fills up only 
a pari of that sphere. 

This ground is a reality ; or, if reciprocal deter- 
mination is thought as an act, is an activity. And 
thns an independent activity is determined throiigh 
reciprocal activity and passivity. 

APPLICATION UNDEK. CONCEPTION OF CAUSALITY, 

By means of this coneeption, which gave us the 
first instance of an activity and passivity mutually 
determining each other, an activity of the Non-I£go 
is posited throiigh af passivity of the Ego. This 
first instance of a reciprocal determination (of a re- 
eiprocity, as wc shall nsually call it) is now to de- 
termine and posit an independent activity. 
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The rcciprocal detcrmination in this instan« 
Starts from passivity. I'assivity is posited, and 
through. and by means of passivity activity is posit. 
cd. The passivity is posited in tlie Ego. Hence, 
if an activity is posited in Opposition to the passi- 
vity, the activity must bc posited in the Non-Ego, 
the oppositc, aecording to the coneeption of red 
procal detcrmination. Of course, in this transition 
from the Ego to the Non-Ego, therc is also a ground 
of relation which we know already as quantitj, 
(The absolute totality of reality or activity is ahvays 
thesame. If only part of it is posited in the Esjq, 
or if passivity is posited in the Ego, the corresponi 
ing part of reality or activity is posited in the Non- 
Ego.) This ground of relation can bc properfy 
called here the ideal ground ; and, hence, the passi- 
vity of the Ego is the ideal ground of the activity 
of the- Non-Ego. (Namcly, since the whole activty 
is not posited in the Ego, the part not posited in 
the Ego is posited in the Non-Ego.) 

Jhit te/ty is an activity to he posited at all as op- 
positc of the passivity in. the Hg», from which the 
coneeption of rcciprocal detcrmination Starts. Ifil 
is posited, it must, certainly, as wc have shown, k 
posited in the Non-Ego ; but why is it to he positol 
at all, why is the coneeption of rcciprocal detcrmi- 
nation to bc applied here at all ? 

In the Ego is posited a passivity ; that is, a qum- 
tnm of its activity is canceled. This passivity, or 
this dimintttion of its activity, must have a gromul; 
for the canceled activity is a quantiun, and everj 
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qiianlum is determincel through. another quantum, 
by mcans of whlch it is ncithcr a smaller nor a 
lanrcr quantum, but precisely this quantum, accord- 
jng to th'c law of detcrmination in gcneral, (§ 3.) 

In thc Ego the ground of this diminution can not 
be for the Ego onlyposits activity in itself, and not 
passivity ; it posits itself as being, not as not-being. 
Hence, the ground, by virtue of the law of Opposi- 
tion, (§ 2.) niust be posited in the Non-Ego ; or the 
N'on-Ego c'ontains the ground of this diminution. 

Here we speak no longer of mere quautity, but 
of quality. Passivity is opposed to the Ego here 
in so far as the. Ego is only activity, and hence the 
ground of it can not be posited in the Ego, but 
must bc posited in the Non-Ego. Now, thc ground 
of a quality is called real ground. An activity of 
tlic Kon-Ego, independent of thc reciprocal detcr- 
mination of thc two opposites of activity and pas- 
sivity, nay, presupposed for the very possibility of 
that reeiprocity, is thus thc real ground of the pas- 
sivity of the Ego ; and this independent activity is 
posited, so that we may have a real ground of that 
passivity. Hence, through the above reeiprocity is 
posited an independent activity, (of the Non-Ego.) 
We have now scen how, through the reeiprocity 
between passivity of thc Ego and activity of the 
N'on-Ego, an independent activity of the Non-Ego 
k posited and detennined. It is posited in order to 
£tt a ground for a passivity posited in the Ego ; 
am! hence extends no further than this passivity. 
Thcre is, hence, no original reality and activity of 
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the Non-Ego for the Ego, except in so far as tfc 
Ego is passive. No passivity in the Ego, «o acti- 
vity in the Non-Ego. This result is valid evctiwhen 
this aetivity is spokcn of as an activity, indepen. 
dent of the conception of causality. Even tti e 
thing in hself is only in so far as the conception of 
causality extends, and has validity only in so faras, 
at least, the possibility of passivity is presupposd 
in the Ego. (A result which will reeeive its com- 
plete determination and applicability only in the 
practica! part of our science.) 

Let it, thcrclbre, be well remembered, that the 
conclusion as to the Non-Ego being real groundis 
valid only in so far as it is true that the passivity 
in the Ego is qualitative ; which it is only in the 
conception of causality. 

As soon as wc get to the second reeiprocal con- 
ception, stibstantiality, we shall see that underthat 
conception the passivity of the Ego can not be 
thought at all as qualitative, but only as quantita- 
tive, as dtminished activity ; and that imder that 
conception, therefore, the Non-Ego again becomes 
merely ideal gronnd. 

A philosophy which starts from positing the Non- 
Ego as cause of all representnUon, and the repre- 
sentation as its effeet, and which thus posits the 
Non-Ego as the real ground of all, the Non-Efp 
heilig simply beenuse it is and what it is, (Spino- 
za's Fatc,) and the Ego being simply an nccidcncc 
of the Non-Ego, and not substanco at all ; such a 
System is a dogmatic Kealism, {or material Spinuz- 
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ism,) a System which presupposes thc impossibi- 
lity of making thc highcst abstraction, namely, 
abstraction from the Non-Ego ; and which is ut- 
tcdy ur.grounded, as it docs not establish any final 
ground. 

On thc othcr band, a system which makes the 
Ego the substance of reprcsentation, and rcpresen- 
tation thc accidence of thc Ego, the Non-Ego be- 
ing not real ground thcrcof at all, but mcrcly ideal 
ground, and having, thercfore, no rcality beyond re- 
prcsentation — such a system is a dogmatic Ideal- 
ism. In such a system no ground can bc assigned 
for the limitation of rcality in thc Ego, (for thc 
affection through which a reprcsentation arises.) 
Such a system has ccrtainlyundcrtakcn thc highcst 
abstraction, and is therefore completely groimded. 
Hut it is incomplctc, becausc it does not explain 
ivhat is to bc explained. 

Thc truc question in dispute between dogmatic 
Rcalism and dogmatic Idealism is, thercfore, in 
which manner shall we explain Representation ? 
Through the coneeption of Causality ! asserts Rcal- 
ism. Through thc coneeption of Substantiatity ! 
asserts Idealism, 

Ia thc theoictical part of our scicncc this ques- 
tion will rc inain undeeided ; or, rather, it will bc 
ansivered ihus : Botb modes of explanation are cor- 
rect. Under certain conditions you imist takc thc 
one, and under certain conditions thc other. (A 
system which shows up this is a Crltical Idealism, 
such as Kant has cstablishec! in complctest form.) 
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But this answer involvcs human — that is, all 
finitc — rcason in sclf-contradiction ; and this cori- 
tradiction must bc solved. It is solvctl in the prac- 
tical part of our sctence. 

The absolute being of the Ego can not be relin- 
quished without annihilathig the Ego itsclf, and 
hence the question is finally deeided in fuvor of llic 
Ego, precisely as dogmatic Idealism deeides it Out 
Ideal ism, however, not being dogmalie, does not 
nssert this to be so, but shows, that it S1IAI.L bc so, 
In other words, our system cxplains the problum by 
positing the Ego (which is in so far practical) as 
an Ego which j/W/contain in itsclf the groundof 
the existence of the Non-Ego, through which the ac- 
tivityof the Ego as iittcltigcncc is diminished. This 
being an (in time) infinite idea, our explanation, in- 
stead of explaining, rat her shows that and it'^/wlial 
is to be cxplaincd can not bc explainecl. (Or, that 
to ask for an explanation is a self-contradiction.) 

APPLICATION UKDER CONCF.PTION OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAI.It'V. 

By means of the coneeption of substatuiality, 
through activity in the Ego a passivily in the Ego 
is posited and determined, Tbc reeiprocal detcr- 
mination of this activity and passivity in the Ego 
was the second instance of reeiprocal determinativ 
which wc discovered ; and this reeiprocity is also, 
to determinc an independent activity, 

In themselves, passivily and activity are oppo- 
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gites ; and we have secn how it is possible that, 
through one and the samc act which posits a ccr- 
tain quantity of activity in the one, the same quan- 
tityof passivity can be positcd in its opposite. But 
it is an evident contradiction that activity and pas- 
sivity should both together bc positcd, not in twö 
oppositcs, but in one and the same, (in the Ego.) 

Trtic, this contradiction has been partly solvecl 
in the gencral deduction of substaiitialify, by show- 
ing that passivity is in its quality nothing but di- 
minished activity, and U in its quantity only not the 
totality of activity ; and that it, therefore, can be 
related to the totaüty of activity, and can thus be 
positcd irs diminished activity. The ground of rc- 
htioii between l)uth being thus activity. 

Hut if the Ego posits within itsclf diminished 
activity, and if the Non-Ego is also to have dimi- 
nished activity, how are both the.se diminished aeü- 
vifo to be distinguished ? that is, how are the Ego 
and Non-Ego to be clistinguished? For the ground 
of dhtinetion bcHoccn the Ego üiai the A'on-Ego /ms 
beeil destroyed. 

Unless this distinetion is possible, the required 
reclprocal determination is also not possible, and 
incieeel noneof our deduced determinations are pos- 
sible. All our ilcductions would bc canceled. 

Hcncc, the diminished activity of the Ego must 
have a character altogether pcculiar to itself, whereby 
it may be charaetcrized as the activity of the Ego, 
und can never bc taken for activity of the Non-Ego. 
This character is absolute positing, (§ i.) But ab- 
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solute signifies unlimited, and yet that activity of 
the Ego is to bc diminis/ied, limited. The ditni- 
nished activity is, thcrcforc, to bc both absolute 
and limited. That is, in so far as it is an acting j„ 
gcncral, it is absolute, unconditioned ; you may act 
or not. Bitt in so far as it is. directed lipon an 
objeet, it is limited ; when you act, the act must 1« 
directed upon this objeet, and can not be directed 
lipon any other, 

We see, thcrcforc, how this reeiprocal determina- 
tion posits an independent activity. Kor the acti- 
vity in that reeiprocity is itself independent, not 
however, in so far as it Stands in that reeiprocity, 
but in so far as it is activity. In so far as it enters 
the reeiprocity, it is limited, and in so far passivity, 
Wc see, also, how the reeiprocity determina this 
independent activity, that is, in the mere reflection. 
For the activity was assumed as absolute onlyia 
so far as to make possiblu the reeiprocity. Hcncc, 
this activity is posited as absolute only in sofaras 
reeiprocal activity and passivity are to bc determim 
by it; and itself is, therefore, determincd by the ex- 
tont of this reeiprocity. (It is not an absolute aeti- 
vify in generali) An absolute activity of (bis cha- 
racter is callcd J'ower of Imagination, as wc shall 
see in timc. 
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AN IKDEPESDENT ACTIVITV DETF.RMINRS A RECI- 
PUOCAL ACTIVITY AND l'ASSIVITV. 

Let us first obtain the significance of this propo- 
sition, and its distinction from the former. The 
former had reference mcrely to the content of the 
reciprocity, not to its form, It simply said, if a 
reciprocity is to be, the» thcre nuist be links which 
stand in rcciprocal relation and can be intcrchanged. 
Thiis the qticstion arose : How arc these links pos- 
slble ? And tben we were led to show up an inde- 
jxrndent activity as ground of these links. 

Hut now we have to.start from that which con- 
stitiites the rcciprocal determination as reciprocity, 
as an interc hange, as a going from one opposite to 
another. Herc, thereforc, we do not seek the 
ground »f the content of the reciprocity, biit the 
ground of its form. This formal ground of the re- 
ciprocity is also to be an independent activity ; and 
it is this we now have to prove. 

Illustration. 
The mngnet attiacts Iron ; iron is attracted by 

tlicmagnet. These arc two exchangeable propusi- 
tioiis; that is, through the one the other is posited. 
This is a presupposed fact, presupposed as ground- 
t'l; and hence, if you look to the content of this re- 
rfprocal relation, you do not ask, Wko posits the one 
pioposition through the other, and how does this 
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positing occur ? You assume the reciprocity as Imv- 
ing- oeatr-ed if you look to the content of ilie reci- 
procity ; and you only ask, Why are these ttvc pro- 
positions containcd among the splicre of proposi- 
tions, wliicli can be thus posiled the one thron gh the 
other? Thcrc must bc somethmg in both which 
makes it possible to interchange them. Hencc, 
you look up this, their material content, which 
makes them intcrchangeable. 

If, however, you look to the form of the reeipro- 
citj', if you reiiect on the ocatrring of the inter- 
change, and hence abstract from the propositiona 
which are interchauged, then the question no Ion;*, 
er is : With what right are these propositions Euter- 
changed? but simply : How is interchange eßectd 
at all ? And then it is discovered, that thcrc must 
bc an intelligent being outside of the iron and mag. 
not, which, observing both and uniting both in its 
consciousness, is compelled to give to theonethe 
opposite predicate of the other ; {to the one the 
predicate of attracting, to the other the predicate 
of being attracted.) 

The first modo gives simply a reflection lipon a 
phenotnenon ; the second mocle a reflection upon 
that reflection ; the reflection of the philoaopher 
upon the mode of Observation. 

APPLICATION UNDEll TUE CONCEPTION OF CAUSALITIT. 

In the reciprocity of caitsality, passivity in the 
Ego posits activity in the Non-Kgo. The mere 
formal expression of this reciprocity is a positing 
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thrmtgh a not-positing, that is, a transferring. Such 
is the/» »tal character of the reeiprocity hcre ; and, 
lience, such is the materiell character of the activity 
which estaMishes that reeiprocity. This activity 
is independent of the reeiprocity, since the latter 
only is possihle by means of it ; and is independent 
also of the two links of the reeiprocity as such ; for 
only through it do they become rcciprocally inter- 
changeable, since it is the activity which intcr- 
clianges them. Hut all positing belongs to the 
E"o ; lience this activity of transferring, to make 
possible a determination through the coneeption of 
causality, belongs to the Ego. The Ego carries 
01er, transfers, activity from itsclf into the Non- 
Kgo; and thus posits through activity passivity in 
itself. In so far as the Ego is active in carrying 
over this activity, in so far the Non-Ego is passive ; 
activity is transferred into it. 

(Of conrse, this contradicts our former conclu- 
sion cslablishing an independent activity of the 
Non-Ego ; but we mnst wait and see how both will 
bc reunited.) It mnst also be remembeied that 
tliis activity is independent of the reeiprocity which 
first becomes possible through it. There miglit be 
another reeiprocity which docs not become possible 
through it. Our result, tbereforc, is this: Even in 
to far as the Ego is passive, it mnst also be active, 
though perkaps not merely active; and this result 
tnay be important enotigh. 
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APPLICATION UNDER THE CONCEPTION OF SUB. 
STANTIALITY. 

In the reciprocity of SHÖstatttiaiity, activity is t» 
be posited as limited by means of absolute totality ; 
that is to say, that part of the absolute totality 
which is exclutletl by the limit is positcd as ml 
posited through the positing of the limited activity. 
Hence, the mere formal character of this recipro- 
city is a not-positing by means of a positing. That 
which is wanting in the limited activity is positcd 
in the absolute totality ; is not posited in the limited 
activity; it is posited as not positcd in the recipro- 
city, (in the reeiprocal determination of activity and 
passivity.) By this coneeption of substantiality we 
start, therefore, from an absolute positing, from a 
positing of the absolute totality. 

Hence, the material character of that act, which 
itsclf posits this reciprocity, mnst also be a not- 
positing through a positing, and through an absolute 
positing. We abstract utterly from the question 
whence the not-positedness in the limited activity 
may come, and what may be its ground. The limit- 
ed act is presupposed as existing, and the only ques- 
tion is : How may it interchange with milimitedness? 

All positing in general, and particularly absolute 
positing, belongs to the Ego ; the act which positi 
the present reciprocity Starts from absolute posit- 
ing, and therefore belongs to the Ego. it is imle- 
pendent.of the reciprocity, for that becomes possible 
only through it. This not positing through a posil- 
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ing wc may call an externalizing. A ccrtain quan- 
tum of the absolute totality is excludcd, externalized, 
from the posited diminished activity, is posited as 
not containcd in it, biit as outside of it. The cha- 
racteristic distinction between the cxternalishig and 
the previous transferring is this: in transferring 
something is ccrtainly also exeluded from the Ego ; 
but this we do not refleet upon, looking mercly to 
its boing posited again in the opposite, the Non- 
E"ft It is a transferring to another, Bnt in ex- 
ternalizing wc mercly exelude from the Ego, and 
do not say whether the excludcd be posited in an- 
other, and if so in what. 

To this activity of externalizing passivity must 
he opposed ; and it really is thus. For a part of 
the absolute totality is externalized, is posited, as 
not posited. The activity has an objeet ; a part of 
the totality is this objeet. To what Substrate of 
teality this passivity may be assigned, whether to 
the Ego or to the Non-Ego, is not the question 
hcre ; and it is very important that 110 other conclu- 
sions should bc drawn from our result than are 
containcd in it, and that the form of the reeiprocity 
heeompichcndcd in all its purity. 

(Räch thing is what it is ; it has those realities 
which arc posited when it is posited, (A = A.) 
To call something an aeeidence of a thing is to say 
that something is not includccl in the positing of the 
thing, docs not belong to its real nature, and is to 
becxcluded from its original coneeption. It is this 
Determination of the accidencc which we have now 
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cxplaincd. Ncverthclcss, in anothcr sense the accj. 
dence is also ascribcd to the thing and positcd init 
How this is done we shall sce hereafter.) 



BOT« THE RECIPROCITY AND THE ACTIVITY, INBfc 

PENDENT THEREOF, MUTUALLY DETERMINE EACH 

OTHER. 

Let us again, as herctofore, first t'ry to gct at t!i( 
sigiiificancc of this proposition, and then procccd 
to apply it. As we have now, however, acquired 
a twofold reeiprocity, ajbrm and a content of it, and 
also a twofold independent activity, which, on the 
one hand, determmes the form, and, 011 the other 
band, is (in reflection) determined by the content of 
the reeiprocity; we must make moreclcar theahove 
proposition by uniting these scveral links through 
the synthesis of reeiprocal determination. Hcnct, 
that proposition involves the following thrce: 

(d.) The activity, independent of the form of the 
reeiprocity, determincs the activity, independent 
of its content, and vice versa ; that is, both are syn- 
thetieally nnited and mutually determine each 
other. 

(p.) The form of the reeiprocity determincs its 
content, and vice versa ; that is, both are syntheti- 
cally uiilted and mutually determine each other, 

(c.) The reeiprocity (as synthetieal unity) deter- 
mincs the independent activity, (as synthetieal uni- 
ty.) and vice versa; that is, both determine each 
other mutually and are synthetically imited, 
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(a.) The activity independent of the form, and i/ie 

activity independent of the content of the reeiprocity, 
are mutually to determine each otker. 

That activity which is to determine the forin of 
the reeiprocity, or the reeiprocity as such, but is to 
be absolütely independent of it, is a going over from 
one of the links of the reeiprocity to the other. 

That activity which determines the content of the 
reeiprocity is an activity which posits that into the 
linlis whcreby it is made possible to go from the 
one to the other. 

The lattcr activity gives the X which is in both 
links, and can bc contained ouly in both, but not in 
oneof them mcrely ; and which makes it impossible 
lo remain content with the positing of the one link, 
but forces us to posit at the same time the other 
link, beeaase it shows up the incompleteness of 
the one without the other. This X is that to which 
the nnity of consciousness clings, and must cling if 
no hintns is to arise in it ; it is, as it were, the con- 
ditctnroi consciousness. 

The former activity is consciousness itself, in so 
(ar as it floats over the interchanging hnks while 
dinging to X, and in so far as it is a unit; although 
it changes its objeets, these links, and necessarily, 
must change them if it is to be a Unit. 

The former determines the latter signifies, the 
going from the one link to the other is the ground 
of tlie content of the reeiprocity ; the 'attcr deter- 
mines the fyrjner signines, the content of the reci- 
procal links is the ground of the going from the 
one to the other as act. Both mutually determine 
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cach. othcr significs, thcrcfore : by positing t!ic mcrc 
going ovcr, yott posit in cach link that which mnlccs 
this going ovcr possible, and by positing them as 
reciprocal links you immediately go from thc one 
to thcother. The going from one link to thc othcr 
becomes possible only by doing it ; and it is only 
possibJe in so far as it is actually donc. It is an 
absolute act without any other ground. Thc ground 
of the going ovcr from one link to thc other lies in 
conscioLisness itsclf, not butsidc of it. Conscious- 
ness, because it is consciotisncss, must go from one 
link to the other, and would not by conscioiisncss 
if it did not, because a hiatits would arise in it, 

(&.) Thc forin of the reeiprocity and its content an 
mutually to determine cach othcr. 

The reeiprocity, as we have said before, is (listin- 
guished from the activity presupposed througk it, 
by abstracting from this presupposed activity, (für 
instance, by abstracting from the activity of an in- 
teiligence which observes the reeiprocity.) In this 
view, the interchanging links of the reeiprocity are 
thought as interchanging throngh thansches ; wc 
Transfer into the things what in truth is only in us. 
How far such an abstraction may be valid will ap- 
pear in time. 

From such a stand-point, thcrcfore, the links in- 
terchange through themselvcs. And their mutita! 
joining is the form, while tlic activity and fassi- 
vily, oecurring in this joining, (namcly, cach joins 
and is joined.) is the content of thc reeiprocity. 
Wc shall call this content hexe thc mutual Rektum 
of the interchanging links. 
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Now, that joining is to determine the rclation of 

the links ; that is, immediately and through the 
mcre' joining of the links, as joining, is the rclation 
to be determined, and vice versa. Their joining 
and their rclation is to bc one and the same. In 
other words : 

The rrfation of the links consists in this, that 
they interchange, and they have no other mutual 
relation. If they are not posited as interchanging, 
they arc not posited at all. 

Again : through this mcre form of a reciprocity 
being posited between them, the content of the re- 
ciprocity is immediately and completcly determined, 
The links interchange neecssarily and only in one 
possible manner, which is absohitely determined by 
the very fact that they interchange. If they arc 
posited, a determined interchange or reciprocity of 
them is posited ; and if a determined reciprocity of 
them is posited, then they arc posited. The links 
and a determined reciprocity are one and the same. 

(c) The independent activity as synthetical ttnity 
detmnincs the reciprocity as synthetical uriity, and 
vice versa ; that is, bot/t of these synthetical mtities 
mntually determine euch other, and are thcmselvcs 
syntheticalfy united. 

The activity and synthetical unity has been dis- 
covered as an absolute going from one link to an- 
other.thc latteras an in itself absohitely determined 
joining. The furnier determincs the latter signines, 
by the going from one link to the other their join- 
ing is posited. The lattcr det*rmmes the former 
äignifics, as the links join, the activity must neces- 
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sarily go from the one to tho othcr. Both dctrr. 
minc cach other inutually significs, the positing of 
the one posits the othcr, from cach you can and 
must procced to the othcr. It is all one and tho 

samc, and the wholc is absolutely posited ; resls oa 
itsclf. To make this important result clearcr, wc 
apply it to the propositious involvcc! v.\ it. 

The activity which dctcrmines the form of the 
reciprocity detcrmines all that occurs in the rcci- 
procity, and vice versa. Dctcrmines the form : that 
is, the merc reciprocity in its form, or the joining 
of the links, is not possible withont the act of go- 
ing from the one to the othcr, and only through the 
going from the one link to the othcr is their joining 
posited ; and vice versa. No joining of the links, no 
going from the one to the othcr ; no going from the 
one to the othcr, no joining. Jiolh is one and the 
samc, and ts distingnishable only in icflection, 

Dctcrmines also the content: that is, through tho 
neecssary going from one of the links to tho othcr 
these reeiprocal links arc first posited as such, and 
indeed since they arc only posited as such, posited 
at all, and vice versa; through the positing of these 
links as interchanging links is the activity first 
posited which goes from the one to the othcr. 

Hcnce, you may start from which of the moments 
you will, the positing of the one always involves 
the positing of the other threc." 
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The activity which determines the content of 
the reeiprocity determines the whole reeiprocity: 
that is. it pösitfl that by means of which the going 
over in made possiblc, and hence necessary. It 
therefore posits ihc activity of the form, and through ,. 
it all tbc rest. 

Hence, the activity retnrns into itself )>y means 
of the reeiprocity, and the reeiprocity retnrns into 
itseif by means of tlie activity. Every thing re- 
proihices itself, and no hiatus is possiblc ; from cadi 
link you are driven to all the others. The activity 
<if the form determines that of the content ; the 
activity of the content determines the content of 
the reeiprocity ; the content of the reeiprocity de- 
termines its form ; the form of the reeiprocity the 
activity of the form, etc. Thcy are all one and the 
snmc syntbetical condition. The act returns into 
itself through its circnlar movement. Hut the 
wholo circnlar movement is absohitely posited. 
It is becausc it is, and there is no higher grcimd 
for it. 

And now, having shown the fult significance of 
our proposition, let us proeeed to apply it as hcre- 
tofore. 

APPLICATION UNDER THE CONCEPTION OF 
CAUSALITY. 

Our proposition was : The reeiprocity and the ae- 
tivity independent of it are mutuaUy to determine 
tack other. 
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According to thc just established scheine this 
involves the following : 

ist. Thc activity of thc form dctcrmincs thatof 
thc content, and vice versa. 

ad. Thc form of thc reeiprocity dctcrmincs ita 
content, and vice versa. 

3d. The synthetieally tinited activity determines 
thc synihetically unitcd reeiprocity, and vice versa, 

I. — The activity of thc form determtnes /hat of tlit 
content, and vice versa. 

As mere form, this activity was characterize<l os 
a transferring, that is, a positing throiigh a not- 
positing. This activity of the form is to determinc 
the activity of the content of the reeiprocity, which 
latter was found to be an independent activity in 
the Non-Ego, which ma.de possible a passivity in 
the Ego. This latter is detcrmineil by thc former, 
mcans : Thc activity is posited in the Non-lü;o 
through thc Ego, bnt only in sofar as somcthiiiR is 
not posited. The activity of the Non-Ego is thua 
incloscd in a limited spherc, that is, in the activity 
of thc form. The Non-Ego is active only in sofai 
as it is posited active throiigh the Ego, in virtue of 
a not-positing. No positing by a not-positing— no 
activity of thc Non-Ego. Bnt, 011 the other band, 
thc activity of the content, or thc independent ac- 
tivity of tlie Non-Ego, is to deternime that of tlie 
form, that is, the transferring or the positing throiigh 
a not-positing. 

This mcans, therefore : the activity of the Non- 
Ego is to determine the transferring as a tiansfer- 
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ring; or, it is to posit the X, whereby the incom- 
plctencss of the 011c link is sltown up, and thus 
the necessity of positing it, as intcrchanging link, 
oras a link in.rcciprocity with another link, This 
second link is a passivity, as passivity, Hence, 
tlic Non-Ego is the ground of a «<tf-positing, and 
thus determines and conditions the activity of the 
form. No activity of the Non-Ego, no positing 
through a not- positing. 

Hcrc wc have again the conflict of Rcalism, 
ivliicli says that activity can not be transferred unless 
an independent reality of the Non-Ego is presup- 
posed ; and of Idealism, which says, that all reality 
of tlie Non-Ego is simply transferred U» it by the 
Ego. This conflict ts to he rcconciled. 

This is done in the following synthesis : 

Activity in the Non-Ego is passivity in the Ego, 
and both are altogether one and the same. Neither 
is the ground of the other ; both are one and the 
same act. In so far as the Ego docs not posit in 
itsclf, it posits in the Non-Ego, that is, in so far it 
is ttself Nen-Ego. 

Lct us cxplain this : When the Non-Ego is con- 
sidered as limiting the Ego, it is not considered at 
all as /«7////y, but mcrelyas canceling ; hence, it is 
opposed to tlie Ego as qualitative!)/ distinet, is real 
gro/wdofa determination in tlie Ego. lltit when 
t!ic Ego isviewed as limiting itsclf, it is still viewed 
as positing ; that is, as positing a negative ; hence, 
asinpart positing, and in part not-positing. The 
Ego is, tlicreforc, only quantitativdy opposed to it- 
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seif — is only thc ideal ground of a Determination 
in itself ; and since it posits that which it does not 
posit in itself, in thc Non-Ego, it is thc ideal ground 
of thc reality of the Non-Ego, to which that deter- 
mination corresponds, But that thc ideal ground 
should thus become a real ground in the Non-Ego, 
this is what common sense can not comprehend. 

Ideal ground and real ground are, therefore, onc 
and the same. The reason why common sense 
refuses to comprehend it is because it considers 
the Ego as an cxtcmal thing. Just as in exter- 
nal things we distinguish thc real ground of their 
mutual rclation, that is, the independent content 
or quality which mak.es them related ; and the 
ideal ground of their rclation ; that is, that tut 
posit them as related ; so common consciousness 
posits its Ego as an externa! thing, related to otlier 
things by an inherent something ; for instance, as 
the magnet is related to iron. Hut in the Ego 
positing itself is the same as bang. In it real and 
ideal ground are one and the same. Again, not 
positing itself, and not being, is for the Ego the 
same. The Ego does not posit something as itself 
menns, the Ego is not that something. Thc Non- 
Ego is to influencc the Ego mcans, it is to cancel 
a positing in the Ego ; it is to cause the Ego not to 
posit. 

Again, thc Ego is to recognize a Non-Ego mcans, 
it is to posit reality in the Non-Ego; for thc Ego 
recogntzes nn other reality but what itself posits. 

Acttvity of thc Ego and of the Non-Ego are one 
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and the same means : the Ego can only 'posit soroe- 
ihin" not in itsclf, by positing it in the Non-Ego ; 
and can only posit in itsclf by not positing in the 
Non-Ego. The Ego must posit, however, as surc 
as it is an Ego ; but it nccd not posit in itsclf. 

Passivity of the Ego and of the Non-Ego is also 
one and the samc. The Ego docs not posit some- 
thing in itsclf means, that something is posited in 
the Non-Ego. 

Activity and passivity of the Ego are one and 
the samc. For what the Ego ' does not posit in 
itsclf it posits in the Non-Ego. 

Activity and passivity of the Non-Ego are one 
and the samc. In so far as the Non-Ego is to in- 
fluence the Ego, to cancel something in the Ego, 
Ihis something has been posited in the Non-Ego 
by the Ego. 

Thus the synthetical Solution is complete. None 
of the moments are grounds of the others ; all are 
one and the same. 

The question, What is the ground of the passi- 
vity in the Ego ? is, therefore, not a proper one, for 
there is 110 such passivity. But one question may 
bc put : What is the ground of this whole rcci- 
procity ? To say simply it is because it is, is not 
allowable, for only the Ego is absolutcly positdd ; 
and the mere Ego docs not involve this recip"ocity. 
Such a ground, however, if it is to bc found, is not 
to b« found in the theoretical part of the science of 
knowledgc, because it is not involved in its funda- 
mental principle, tliat " the Ego posits itsclf as 
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dctermined by the Non-Ego." On the contrary 
the theoretical part prcsupposes such a ground. 

At the same time, our exprcssion, " limited, r& 
stricted activity of the Ego," is now perfectly clcar. 
It is an activity which is directcd upon somcthin« 
in the Non-Ego, hence an ohjcctive activity. The 
activity of the Ego gencrally is not at all limited, 
and can not be limited ; but its positing of the Egt 
is limited by this, that it must posit a Non-Ego. 

II. — The form and the content of the reeiprochj 
Wctermine cach et her mntiially. 

The form of the reeiprocity is the merc mutual in- 
terchange of the links — the content isthat in them, 
which makes them capablc of this mutual inter- 
change, and impcls them to realize it. The charac- 
teristic form of the reeiprocity is liere (linder the ca- 
tegoryof causality) a becomiug throvigha vanishing, 
(From time we must abstract as yet. The X which 
becomesthroughthe — X, which vanishes, must both 
be thought together, or, rat her, not at all in time.) 
The charactcristic of the content of this reeiprocity 
is esseutial Opposition of the two links, or the qualita- 
tive incompatibility of both. 

The form is to determine the content means, the 
two links are essentially opposed, because and in 
so far as they cancel cach other. Their actual 
mutual canceling determines the sphere of their 
Opposition. If they do not cancel cach other, they 
are not essentially opposed. (A seeming paradox, 
to be explained directly.) 

The content determines the form means, their 
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essentia! Opposition dccermines their mutual cancel- 
in«; only on condition that the links are opposed, 
and only in so far as thcy are mutually opposed 
can tbcy cancel each other. Form and content 
mutually determinc cach other signifies, the essen- 
tia! Opposition of the links necessitates their mutual 
canecling, and hence their actnal connection and 
influence upon each other, and vice versa. Both is 
one and the same. 

The real result of this synthesis is, that a neces- 
sary connection is posited between the links. This 
synthesis denies the possibility to distinguish a 
being in itself from a being in the reeiprocity ; both 
are posited as interchanging links, and are other- 
n'ise not posited at oll. Real and ideal Opposition 
are one and the same. This is what appears para- 
doxical, but it docs not appear so when it is re- 
menibered that the one link is the Kgo, to which 
nothing is opposed, which it does not posit as op- 
pased to itself, and which is opposed to nothing, 
but to what it posits itself as opposed. 

HI. — Tlte synthetically unitat activity and the 
ipithctually u>iifctt reeiprocity mutually determine 
mh vtlier, and constitute in thansclves a synthetical 
um'ty, 

The activitjr as synthetical nnity may be called 
a mediated posifing, (a positing of reality by means 
of a nol-positing ;) the synthetieally united reei- 
procity is the identity of essentia! Opposition and real 
canctfhig. 

The former determines the latter signifies : The 
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mediateness of the positing is the ground and the 
condition of the identity of esscntial Opposition and 
real canceling. These two links are idcntieal be- 
cause of the mediateness of the positing, 

If the interchanging links were posited imntcdi- 
aiely, Opposition and canceling would he distlnct, 
Call these links A and B. Let A = A and 11 = B; 
bitt now posit also A = — E, in some quantitative 
respect, and U = — A ; and, nevertheless, they da 
not necessarily cancel eacli other. For you may 
abstract from their charactcristic as opposites, and 
again view them as having Leen posited immeili- 
ately and independent of cach other, (A == A and 
B = B,) in which case they are no longer posited 
as interchanging links, but also as reality in-them- 
sclvcs. Interchanging links can only be posited 
mediately ; A is = — B, and nothing eise ; and 
B= — A, and nothing eise ; and from Ulis medi- 
ateness of the positing follows their esscntial Op- 
position and their mutual canceling, and the iden- 
tity of both. For if A and B are thits posited, as 
existing mcrcly in esscntial Opposition to each 
other, and if they can reeeive no other predieate 
(not even that of a thing) — if A can thereforc 
not be posited as real otherwise than througli 
not positing B, and B not except through not 
positing A — their common essence cvidently con- 
sists in this, that the one is posited through the 
not-positing of the other, and hence — if we abstract 
from an inlclligcncc which posits them — that they 
do cancel cach other. Their esscntial Opposition 
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and mutunl canceling are, therefore, identical, in so 

far as cach link is only posited through the not- 
positing of anothcr. 

Now, this is the case with the Ego and the Non- 
E"o. The Ego can transfer reality into the Non- 
E"o only through not positing the same in itself; 
anil into itself only through not positing the same 
in the Non-Ego. (We speak here of transferred, 
not of absolute reality.) The essence of the Ego 
and the Non-Ego, therefore, as intcrchangitig links, 
consists only in this, that they are opposed to cach 
other, and cancel cach otlicr. The mediateness of 
the positing (tha* is, tlie law of consciousness, " no 
snbject no objeet, and vice versa,") is the ground of 
the essential Opposition of the Ego and the Non- 
Ego, and hence of alt the reality of the Non-Ego 
as well as of the Ego ; that is, in so far as this real- 
ity is posited simply as posited, or, ideal reality ; 
for the absolute reality remains, of cotirse, in the 
positing. This mediateness, so far as we have now 
advanced in our synthesis, is not again to he 
grounded through that whercof it is the ground, nor 
can it be so in any proper application of the prop- 
osition of the ground. The ground of this mediate- 
ness, therefore, can not bc contamed either in the 
reality of the Non-Ego, or in the posited reality 
of the Ego. The ground nuist, therefore, be in the 
absolute Ego ; and this mediateness niust be itself 
absolute, that is, groumled in and through itself. 

This, 011 our present Standpoint, very correct 
resull establishes a neW and still more abstract 
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idealism than we had bcforc. In tliat former ideal. 
ism, an itself posited activity was cancclcd through 
the nature and the cssence of the Ego, caneded 
absolutcly, wilhout further ground ; and this abso- 
lute canecling made an objeet and subjeet, etc., 
possible, Rcprcscntations dcvcloped themsclm 
as such, out of the Ego in a manner utterly m- 
ltnown and inaccessible to us. 

In the present idealism the activity has its law 
immediately in itself; it is a mediatc activity and 
no other, simply because it is mediatc. From this 
its mediateness every thing eise, reality of tlic 
Non-Ego, and, in so far, negation of the Ego; and 
negation of the Non-Ego, and, in so far, reality of 
the Ego, can bc completely explained. Rcprcscnta- 
tions develop themselvcs out of the Kgo aecordinj 
to a determincd and cognizable law of its nature, 
It is only the ground of this law of mediation which 
is here inaccessible. 

This idealism necessarily abolishes the former, 
since it e.xplains what to the former was inexphin- 
ablc from a higher ground. The fundamental prir- 
ciple of this latter idealism jvould bc, the Ego ii 
finitc simply bscanse it is finitc. 

Now, although such an idealism rises higher, it 
does not rise high enough, docs not rise to tk 
absolut ely posited and unconditioued. Truc, finilf 
is to be absolutcly posited ; but all finitc is, byits 
very coneeption, limited by its opposite, and abso- 
lute finity is thus, an in itself contradictory con«j> 
tion. 
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I shafl call the former idealism, which canccls 
somcthing posited in itself, qualitative idealism; 
and the latter, which originally posits itself a limited 
quantity, quantitative idealism. 

2<I. The latter determincs the former signifies: 
the mediuteness of the positing is determined by 
this, that the essence of the interchanging links 
consists mcrely in their cssentiat Opposition ; oidy 
lhro::gh the lattcr fact is the mediatencss possible. 
For if 'heir essence were not thereby exhausted, 
the not-positing of the one would by no mcans 
ncco'itale the positing of the other in its completc 
essence ; but if their essence consists only in this, 
then they can only bc posited mediah/j: 

From this view the essential Opposition is the 
absolute fact — not the mediatencss of the positing 
a a aix>vc — and is the ground of that mediatencss. 

A system which takes this view, results in a 
quantitative realism, well to be distingnished from 
our previous qualitative realism. In the System of 
qualitative realism an independent Non-Ego, hav- 
ing reality in itself, impresses the Ego and restricts 
the activity tbcreof. The quantitative realist re- 
cognizes, on the contrary, that reality is posited in' 
the Non-Ego. for the Ego only by the applying of 
the law of the ground, rhough he, also, does main- 
tain tke real existeuee of a limitation of the Ego, 
wkrreof the Ego is not the eaitse. The qualitative 
realist asserts the independent reality of a dclenniii- 
«tg; the quantitative realist merely the independent 
reality of a detcnnhiatiou. The latter says, there is 
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a detcrmination in thc Ego of which the ground 
can not be posited in the Ego. This to hira \% a 
fad ; that is, that detcrmination exists for him abso- 
lutely without any grouiul. True, the law of the 
ground compels him to relatc it to the Non-Ego as 
the real ground of that detcrmination ; but he also 
knows that that law of thc ground is his own, and 
hence he is not deeeived by it. It appears at onee 
that this systetn is thc same as that of critical ideal, 
ism ; and Käst, indeed, has cstablishcd no other 
than this, as indeed, front thc Standpoint of reflec- 
tion he had pheed himself upon, he neither could 
nor wished to cstablish another onc. 

Thc above quantitative idealism is distinguished 
from thc present quantitative realism in this, that 
although both assumc a finity of thc Ego, thc 
former System posits that finity as absolutcly posit- 
ed ; the lattcr system as accidcntal, but also as imex- 
plainable. Quantitative realism abolishes quantita- 
tive idealism, becausc it explains without its assist- 
ance, though making the same error, thc existence 
of an objeet in consciousness. .1 say, with thc same 
error, for it also can not cxplain, how a real detcr- 
mination may become an ideal onc, how an in itself 
existing detcrmination may become a detcrmination 
for the pesiting Ego. 

Truc, we have seen now how the essential Oppo- 
sition detennines and grounds the niediatcness of 
thc positing; but through what is positing itself 
grounded ? If a positing is to be realized, tlicn, of 
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course, it can only be through rhcdiation ; but posit- 
ing in itself is an absolute act of the absolutely 
undetcrmincd and undetermi nable Ego. Hence, 
ihis system can not c.vplain the possibility of pro- 
cceding from the limited to the unlimited. The 
above quantitative idealism removes this diffieulty 
by abolishing the unlimited altogether, but this 
involves it in the contradiction, that ic ahsolutdy 
posits a limited. 

Probably by uniting both syntheses \vc shall 
olitain a critical quantitative ideabsm as the true 
rcsult. 

3(1. Each is to determine the otlier significs : to 
oppose and to be opposed, being and bang posited, 
ideal and real relation is to be the same. This can 
only be when the positing and the posited of the 
relation is one and the .same, that is, when the 
posited is Kgo. The Ego i.s to be in relation to an 
X, wliich, in so far, must be a Non-Ego, by which 
relation the Ego is posited onjy through the not 
positing of this Non-Ego, and vice versa. The Ego, 
hoivever, is in a relation only in so far as it posits 
itsdf in a relation. Ilencc, it is the same whether 
j'ou say of the Ego It is posited in this relation, or 
it posits itself in this relation. Ideal and real rela- 
tion arc the same. 

Lot us develop morc clearly the important rcsult 
of this synthesis, a result, however, which is only 
ilerived from the fundamental principlc of the theo- 
retieat part of 011 r science, and has only validity so 
far as that principlc has it, The Ego can only 
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posit through a non-positing, that is, mediately' 
can only mediately posit itself as well as the Non- 
Ego. It is always positing, but it is posittd only 
through positing the Non-Ego, as not posited, or 
through negating it. In other words, the Ego is 
only the opposttc of the Non-Ego, and vice versa. 
No Ego, no Non-Ego ; no I, no Tliou ; no subjeet, 
no objeet. Subjeet is that which is not objeet, and 
has no other predicate as yet, and vice versa, 

This rcsult cstablishes the critical quantitative 
ideal ism of which we spoke. 

The difficully was to assign a ground for the de- 
termination of the activity of the Ego as such. 
Quantitative real ism assigns this ground to the 
passivity of tlic Ego, caused by a real Non-Ego. 
Quantitative idoalism assigns it to the positing of 
the Ego, that is, posits the Ego simply as absolutel) 
limited through itself. The present system asserts 
that both arc wrong, that the law of that determina- 
tion is neither a merely subjeetive and ideal, liaving 
its ground oidy in the Ego, nor an objeetive and 
real orce, having its ground not in the Ego; but 
that it must be both in the -objeet and subjeet 
IIow? This question can not yet be answered. 

APPLICATION UKDER CATEGORY OF SUDSTAff- 
TIALITV. 

Wc have the same threc propositions : 
ist. The activity of the form and of the content 
mutually determinc cach other. 
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2d. The form and content of the rcciprocity mti- 
tualiy detcrmine each othcr. 

3<1. The synthetieally united activity and the 
synthctically united rcciprocity mutually de term ine 
each other. 

I. 

The activity of the form and of the content mti- 
tuaily detcrminc eae/i othcr. 

Whilc the charactcristic of the category of cau- 
sality was the positing tlirough a non-positing, the 
characteristic of the activity of the form under the 
category of substantiality is the positing of some- 
thing as not posited through the positing of another 
as posited, that is, negation through affirmation. 
The not-posited w posited as not posited. Hence, 
it is not aiwiltilatcd as before, but merely cxcliided, 
excluded front a certain sphere. Hence, agatn, it is 
not negated through positing generally, but through 
a determined positing. The not-posited has, tltere- 
forc, merely a negative character ; it is not this de- 
termined sphere. Call the posited sphere A, the 
exclucled not-posited, B, A, hy itself, is posited as 
absolute totality ; but this can not bc if B is any- 
wise posited. A is, therefore, posited both as total- 
ity and not-totality ; totality with reference to A, 
not-totality with reference to 11. But B is merely 
determined negatively as not A. Hence A is posit- 
ed as determined, and in so far total part of an urt- 
determined wliole, which wliole embraces both 
sphere«, the determined and the undetermined 
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sphcres. This higher sphere must be posited to 
niakc both lowcr oncs possible, and the activity 
which posits it is thc activity of the content wo are 
looking for. 

Examflle. 

Let us posit iron =A as absolute totality in 
itself. It excludes motion = B. Now take a picce 
of moving iron = C. By cxcluding motion = 1! 
from the coneeption of iron = A, you do not deny 
the moving iron = C, but you place this C in an 
undetermined sphere, becauso you do not know 
unclerwhat condition the motion = C is connected 
with thc iron. The sphere, A, is totality of the 
iron, and also is it not, becmise it exeludes = C which 
cqually bclongs to iron. Hence, you posit a higher 
sphere, embracing both moving and not-moving 
iron. In so far as iron fills tlu's higher sphere it is 
substance ; in A it is mcrely a thing. Motion and 
not-motion arc its aeeidences. 

The activity of thc form determincs that of thc 
content signifies : only by exclujling from the abso- 
lute totality can you posit a higher sphere ; no ex- 
clusion, no higher sphere ; no accidcnce in the Ego, 
no Nori-Ego. The absolute totality of the Ego is 
pos ithig itself . If an objeet is posited by it, this ob- 
jeetive positing is exeluded from that sphere, and 
]>laccd in the opposite sphere of not-positiiig itself. 
Not to posit itself and to posit an objeet is the 
same. It exeludes simply because it exchulcs, and 
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did it not exclude, the higher sphere of general 
■fiosiling would not bo possible. It wil! bc seen 
[hat thc word positing itself has hcrc a double 
siijnificancc, first, that of absolute totality, and se- 
comlly, that of a determined part of an imdctcr- 
miiwd whole. Also, that substaucc signifies the 
till-anbraciiig, not the permanent, as is generally 
supposed. (This rcsults again in a System of 
quantitative idealism.) 

Thc activity of thc content determines that of 
thc form signifies : the higher sphere is absolutely 
posited, and only through it is the exclusion (as real 
actoftho Ego) possible. This again opens a quali- 
tative realism, which maintains that the Ego and 
the Non-Ego arc posited as opposites, that the Ego 
is generally positing ; and that, if the Ego docs not 
fosit thc Non-Ego, it nutst certainly posit itself ; but 
this miist is accidental, and determined through the 
pround of the positing, which g round is not coii- 
tained in the Ego itself. According to this realism, 
the Ego is a represcnting being, which must be 
goYcrned by the quality of thc things, 

Neither this rcsult nor the previous one is to be 
valid ; both must,. therefore, be mutually modified. 
Because the Ego is to exclude something from it- 
self, a higher sphere must bc, and be posited ; and 
vice versa. Or, there is a Non-Ego because the Ego 
pnsits something as its oppositc, and it posits some- 
thing as its oppositc because a Non-Ego is, and is 
posited. This will again establish the above criti- 
cat idealism. 
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II. 

The form and the content of tke reetprocity mutaal- 
ly detcrniine euch other. 

The form consists in the exeluding of the links 
through cach other. If A is posited as absolute 
totality, B is excludcd from its sphere, and placcil 
in the undetermincd btit detcrminablc sphere IS. 
Again, if B is considered as posited, A is now ex- 
cluded from the absolute totality; that is/// belangt 
ivit/i B to a higher undetermincd bat determinabk 
sphere. (Let this be well remarked.) 

The content consists in this, that the totality is 
detcriiiinablc. In the form we had two totalitics: 
first A alone, and then A + B. If tbese two can 
not be distinguished, wc have no interchange, no 
reeiprocity. Hencc, there must be a determined 
character of the totality as such, whereby it can be 
distinguished, whereby it can be determined, which 
is the truc totality. 

Example. 

Posit iron as isolatcd, in rest, in Space; andyoii 
rightly ascribe motion, when it oecurs, to an exter- 
na! cause. Still, you also and rightly now ascribe 
motion to iron. Your former coneeption of iron is, 
therefore, no longcr sumeient, and you complete it 
by adding the charactcristic of attraetability by tlie 
magnet. Now, from the one view, rest is essen- 
tial to iron, and motion accidental ; from the other, 
both are accidental, becausc both are determined by 
the absence or presence of the magnet. Hencc, 
you are in a quandary ; unless you can assign a 
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»round why you take the first or second view, that 
js unless you can determine from what totality you 
must proceed, whcthcr from the determined total ity 
which has becn absolut öl y posited, or from the deter- 
minable totality which has ariscn from it and from 
the cxcluded spherc. 

Tlie form of the reciprocity determines its con- 
tent significs : the mutual exclusion determines 
which of both totalities is absolute. That which 
exdudes another from the totality is, in so/aras it 
«chides, the totality, and vice versa. If the abso- 
lutely posited A cxcludcs B, then, in so far, A is 
totality ; and if 1J is reflected lipon, and hence A 
not regarded as totality, in so far A + the unde- 
termined B is the determinable totality. Result : 
Thcre is no other ground of the totality than a rela- 
tive onc. You may optionally take either view. 
Take the absolutely posited coneeption of iron, and 
rest is essential ; take its mercly determinable con- 
eeption, and rest is aeeidentab Both coneeptions 
irc right, and you may take whichever you choose. 
Tim tüslinction is purely relative. 

The content of the reciprocity determines its 
form signifies : the determinability of the totality, 
as explaincd by us, and which is therefore posited, 
determines the mutual exclusion ; that is, one of 
the totalities is the absolute onc, either the de- 
termined (B) or the mercly determinable, (A + B.) 
If ß is the absolute totality, then that which it 
exeludes is also absolutely exeluded. Result : 
Tlierc is an absolute ground of the totality, and it 
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is not merely relative. It is not the same whether 
you take the determined or the determinable con- 
ccption of hon, and whether yoii posit rest as 
essen tial or accidental to it. If from some nn. 
known ground the dctermincd conception of iron 
must be the first conccption, ctily motion and not 
rest is its absolute accidencc. 

The form and the content mutually determine 
each other sij-nifies: absolute and relative ground 
of the determination of the totality are the samc; 
the relation is absolute, and the absolute nothing 
but a relation. 

Both the rcsults heretofore attaincd were wrong, 
Thcre is an absolute law, our synthesis now says, 
for the determination of the totality, but this lawis 
not contained in cither of the above modes of de- 
termination, but in positing both as mutually deter- 
viining each other. Neither of the two totalities is 
the desired totality ; both together, deterniining each 
other, give the truc totality. Not A is abolute total- 
ity, nor A + B, but A determined by A + I!. The 
determinable is determined by the dctermincd, and 
vice versa, and the thus resulting nnity is the true 
totality. 

\Vhat does this mcan : the determined and the 
determinable must mutually determine each other? 
Evidcntly this : the determination of that which is 
to be determined is determinability. It is a deter- 
minable, and nothing eise ; therehi its whole essence 
is expressed. This determinability is the looked-for 
totality ; that is, determinability is a fixed quantum, 
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das its limits, beyond which no furthcr determina- 
tion occurs, and all possible detcrminability lies 
within these limits. 

/The Ego posits itself; this is the absolute total- 
ity of the reality of the Ego. The Ego posits an 
sbjcct. This objective positing must be excluded 
from the sphere of the self-positing of Ute Ego ; 
and yet must also bc ascribcd to the Ego. Thus 
ne obtain the sphere A + B as (unlirnited as yet) 
totality of all the acts of the Ego. Now, both these 
sphcres, the A and the A B, are mutually to 
dctcrmine cach other. A gives what it has, abso- 
lute limit ; A + ' B gives what it has, content. 
Thus the Ego is now positing an objeet, and tlien 
it is not the subjeet ; or the subjeet, and then it is 
not an objeet ; in so far as it posits itself, as posit- 
ing linder this ruie. In this manner both spheres 
are united, and unitcdly first form a Single limited 
sphere ; and in so far the determination of the Ego 
consists in its detcrminability throngh subjeet and 
objeet. 

Determiitcd determinability is the totality we 
sought, and such a totality is called Substance. No 
substance, unless you first proeeed from the ab- 
solutely posited, (the Ego, here,) which posits 
only itself; or, unless something is first excluded 
from it, {the Non-Ego, here.) But the substance 
which as such is nothing but determinability, and 
yet is to be fixed determinability, is no substance, 
(not (?//-cmbracing,) unless again determined by 
the absolutcly posited, (here, by the itself-positing.) 
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The Ego posits itsclf as self-positing by cxcluding 
the Non-Ego, or it posits the A T on-Ego as positing 
by excluding itsclf. Rcmark thc two cbaracters of 
the self-positing in this sentence ; thc first an un- 
conditional, the second a conditional positing, dc- 
terminable by excluding the Non-Ego. 

Examfk. 

If the determination of iron in itsclf be rcst.thcn 
a changc of place is excliidcd from it, and, in so far, 
iron is not substancc, for it is not dctcrmtnabU, 
Still, thc changc of place is to be ascribcd to thc 
iron. This you can not clo so as uttcrly to cancc] 
its rcst ; for if you do, you cancc! thc iron itsclf as 
positcd by you. Hcncc, you only canccl that rcst 
in part, and the changc of place is tims determined 
and limited by thc rcst of the iron ; that is, the 
changc of place oecurs only within the sjihcre of a 
certain condition, (for instance, within the attraction 
of a magnet.) Beyond this sphere the iron is again 
in rcst. Who docs not noticc hcre thc double sig- 
nificance of the word rest? In thc first instance, 
it is iiHconditioHcd ; in thc second, cottditioned, 
namely, by thc absence of a magnet. 

Again, as A + B is determined by A, so 1! is 
determined, for it now belongs to the sphere of thc 
determined dctcrminable; and A itsclf is nowade- 
terminable. Hence, in so far as B itsclf is nowde» 
termined, it also can determinc A and B, and matt 
deternüne it in Order to form an absolute rclation. 
Hence, if A and B is positcd, and A is in so far 
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p'&ccd within the sphere of the determinable : A 
and B is again determined by B. 

Let us explain this : The Ego is to cxclitde some- 
thing from JtsclE This something must be in the 
Ego previous to the cxclusion, that \s,indcpciident 
of the exelucling. It must be absolutely posited in 
the Ego. Hence, for this something it is deciden- 
di that the Ego should exelude it, (should make 
a representation of it, as we shall see hereafter.) 
Even ivithout this escluding it would exist, (not 
ivithout the Ego, but in the F-go, of course.) The 
objeet (A + B) is the determined ; its being cx- 
clndcd, the determinablc It may be exeluded or 
not, and still remains objeet. The objeet is, there- 
ftre, posited here in two diflerent ways : first, it 
is posited unconditieuaüy and absolute ; next, mi- 
tla conditio» of a being exeluded through the Ego. 

Exantple. 

From the iron posited as in rest, motion is to be 
exeluded. By the coneeption of iron, iron was not 
to involve motion ; but now motion is to be exelud- 
ed from the iron. Hence, motion must be posited 
hdqiemlently of this exetuding, and must be posit- 
ed— with reference to its not being posited in iron 
—absolutely. In other words, if you wish to op- 
pose motion to iron, you must first know motion ; 
tut the knowlcdge of motion is not given you 
tlirough'iron. Hence, you know it from soma other 
source; and sinco here we have only iron and mo- 
tion tn look to, you know it absolutely. 
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Now, if wc start from this conccption of motion 
thcn it is accidental to this conccption that it is 
applied to lron among other things. It is the cs- 
scntial, and iron is for it the accidental. 

Motion is posited absolutely. Iron is excludcd 
from its sphere, because it is in rest. Now, you 
cancel rest in iron and ascribc motion to it. And, 
whcreas, at first the conccption of motion was abso- 
lute and unconditioned, it is now conditioned by 
the canceling of rest in iron. 

The result of our synthesis was this : 
The totality consists simply in the complete rela- 
tion, and therc is nothing in itsclf determined 
wheroby it is determined. The totality consistsin 
the completcness of a retathm, not of a reatity. 

The links of a rclation, singly coiisidercd, are 
aeeidences; their totality, snbstance. Snbstance is 
nothing fixed, but a mere change. If a substaiica 
is to bc determined, or, in other words, if somethm^ 
determined is to be thought as snbstance, tlie 
change, it is true, must proeeed from onc of tlie 
links, which is in so far fixed as the change is tobe 
determined. But it is not absolute!)/ fixed, for ! 
might as well proeeed from its opposite link, and 
then the former link would be accidental, etc. In 
slinrt, the aeeidences, synthetically united, givethe 
substance ; and the snbstance is nothing but the 
totality of aeeidences. A permanent substrate must 
not be entertained. Every. aeeidence is its <wn 
substrate, and the substrate of its opposite aeei- 
dences. The prtsiling Ego, by the must marveku 
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of its powers, (productive imagination.) holds the 
vanishing accidence firmly, until it has comparcd 
it with the accidence whereby it is pushed aside. 
Tiiis power is it which, from perennial opposhcs, 
forms a unity which enters between nioments (con- 
tradictions) that would mutually cancel cach other, 
and thits maintains both ; this power is it which 
alone makes life and consciousness (and particularly 
consciousness as a eontinuing series of time-mo- 
mcnts) possible ; and all this it achieves simply by 
tliis, that it dtverts and guides along itsclf and in 
itself accidcnces which have no common bearcr, 
and can have n«»nc, becausc they would mutually 
dcstroy cach other. 

III. — The aflivity as syitthetical unity, and the re- 
äpracity as synthetha! unity, mutually dttennine 
tack other. 

Tlic activity as synthctical unity can be best 
charactcrized as an absolute gathering together and 
lioltliiigfinnlyofoj>j>0sitcs(s\\h)cc\.\ve and objeetive) 
in the category of dclerminability, wherein they are 
also opposed to each other. 

To makc this synthesis clcarer, let us compare it 
with the former synthesis (§ 3) of the Ego and the 
Non-Ego through quantity. Just as the Ego was 
tlierc in its qualt'ty. absohttcly posited as absoluta 
re.iüty, so here we ahsolutely posit somethiug, that 
is, a qttant'ttatively determined, in the Ego, or, in 
other words, so liere we absolutelv posit the Ego as 
düermined quantity ; a somethiug subjeetive is po- 
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sttcd as an absolutcly subjeetive ; and this proceed. 
ing here is a thesis, and a quantitative thesis in &$. 

tinetion from the above qualitative thesis. Froma 
thesis, however, all the modos of acting of the fc>o 
must proeeed. 

fAt least it is a thesis in our theoretical part 
because we can not in it break through the limit f 
its fundamental principlc ; when we do so in the 
practical part, wo shall sce that it is also a synthesis, 
a synthesis which rcsults Crom the highest thesis,} 
■ Again, as in § 3, a Non-Ego was opposed to the 
Ego as opposite quatity, so here to the subjeetive 
is opposed an objeetive, by the mere exclusion 
thercof from the sphere of the subjeetive; hencc, 
mcrely through and !>y mcans of quantity, (of limi- 
tation, determination,) and this procceding is a 
quantitative antithesis, as that in § 3 was a qualita- 
tive antithesis. ISut now the subjeetive is not to 
bc c.incelcd by the objeetive, and vice versa, precisc- 
ly as the Ego was not to be canceled by the Non- 
Ego, and vice versa; both are"to coexist. They 
must, therefore, be united, which is done through 
that whcrein they are cqual, dctcrminability. Uotli, 
— that is, not the subjeet and objeet in themselvcs, 
bat the subjeetive and objeetive posited through 
the thesis — are mutually determinable through each 
other, and onlyin so far as they are so determinable 
can they bc tal<cn up and hcld togetber by the ac- 
tive power of this synthesis, (produetive Imagina- 
tion.) 

Again, as above, this antithesis is not possible 
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without thesis, becausc only to tlic positcd can bc 
opposltud ; and here also thc rcquircd thesis is, in 
ils content, not possiblc without thc content of the 
antithesis; for, until something is absolutely detcr- 
raineet, that is, until thc conccptioii of quantity can 
be applied to it, it must exist in tts quality. 

But in form, again, the antithesis is not possible 
without synthesis, for otherwisc the antithesis wotild 
cancel the positec! of the thesis, and would thus bc 
no antithesis, but would be itself a thesis. All the 
thrce acts are only one and the same act, and are dis- 
thiguishfd only in reflvetion as moments of one act. 

The reeiprocity as synthetic unity is sufficiently 
characterized as mere rclation, as merc mutual cx- 
cluding, or as dctcrmimtbility. This, of course, must 
be abstractly coneeived — indeed, in ourwhole theo- 
reticat part, we must always abstract from some- 
ihiiiff— must be conccivcd as merc rclation without 
any thing related. A and B, for instance, are op- 
[xisites; if one is positcd, thc olhcr is not ; never- 
thuless they are both to be positcd, and not merely 
in part, (quantitatively limited,) but wholly. But 
they can not bc thought together, except in so far 
as tluy mntnatly cancel each etiler. You can not 
think A, nor can you think B. But you can think 
their Union. 

Exatnßle. 

Posit in thc physical time-moment light = A, 
and in the immediately suceceding moment darkness 
=11. Tlien they are divided. Hut thc moments join 
eich other. Ilence, tliey are not divided. For, let 
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the- dividing linc bc D, thcn D is not light, which ia 
in A ; nor darkncss, which is in B. Ilence it is neu 

thcr. But you can also say it is both, für therc is no 
such line. Of conrsc, the line D is cxtended by ima. 
gination lo a momcnt in the latter vicw, and so it 
is. But so are also A and B, and imagination is 
thcir origin. Hcncc, I can and I taust, moreovcr, 
cxtcnd D, if I want to think the immediate junetion 
, of Aar.d B. Produktive power of imagination is 
indeed our most marvelous funetion, and npon it 
the whole mechanism of human spirit may bc 
grounded. 

. i. The activity as synthesis determines the red- 
procity as synthesis mcans, the joittittg of the in- 
terchangmg links as such is conditioned by an al> 
s ol ut'e activity of the Ego, by mcans whcreof this 
Ego opposes an objeetive to a subjeetive, and imites 
both. Only in the Ego, and by virtuc of this ad 
of the Ego, are they reeiprocal interchanging links, 
and do they join together. 

It is clear that this rcsult Js idealistic. If the 
activity cstablished in it is taken as exhausting 
the essence of the Ego, representation consists in 
this, that the Ego posits a subjeetive and posiis an 
objeetive in Opposition to it, etc. We discovered 
above a law of the mediateness of positing, accortl- 
ing to which no objeetive could he posited without 
canecling a subjeetive, and vice versa. To this law 
is herc added the determination that both are syn- 
thetically united, and must be posited throughonc 
and the same act of the Kgo; and by this atfdi- 
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tion the unity of that whcrcin thc rcciprocity occiirs, 
whilc thc rc'ciprocal links rcmain oppositcs, is cx- 
plained, wliich the law of mere mcdiation coultl not 
explain. 

This result, thercfore, establishes, an intelligence 
as existing with all its possible dctcrminations 
through its mere spontaneity. The Ego is consti- 
tutcd as it posits itsclf, and bccause it posits itself 
as thus constituted. Still tliere is hcre also a dc- 
fcct left yet. Kor, go back in the scries as far as 
you will, you m.ist always arrivc finally at somcthing 
alrcady existing in the Ego, wlierein a subjcctive 
and objective are alrcady posited as opposites. 
The cxistence of thc subjcctive may thus bc ex- 
plaincd, for it follows from thc sclf-positing of the 
absolute Ego, büt not that of the objective. 

i. Thc rcciprocity determincs the activity signi- 
fics, not through the real cxistence of opposites, but 
through their mere joining or touching cach other 
in consciousness is oppositing and thc gathering 
together of the opposites through the activity of 
thc Kgo made possible ; that joining is thc condi- 
tio!) of this activity. 

This scntcncc says, in complcnicnt of the pre- 
vious result, that the exeluded objective need not 
have this cxistence ; it will suffice if a check has cxis- 
tence for the Ego, that is to say, if there is a ground 
— unknown — but not contained in this activity of 
the Ego — why it must limit itself, and thus op- 
pose an objective to a subjcctive. In other words, 
the presupposition of such a System — realistie as it 
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is, but morc abstract than all previous rcalistic sys, 
tcms— is, that the Ego is tnerely determinable, {or, 
has in itself theproblem to determine itsclf.) This 
rcalism, therefore, does not posit a dctermination 
(likc the quantitative rcalism) as its prcsupposition, 
but leavcs it to the activc Ego to posit tliis dcter- 
mination. (The dcterminability wliich it jiosits in 
the Ego we shall hereafter learn to know asfeeling, 
For, though fecling is a detcrmination of the Ego, 
it is not one of the Ego as intelligence, tliat is, of 
the Ego, wliich posits itself as determmed by the 
Non-Ego, of which we speak herc.) 

This system has the defeet of every rcalism, that 
it views the Ego as a Non-Ego ; and hence does 
not explain the transitioii from the one to the other. 
The dcterminability, or the requirement that the 
Ego shall determine itself, is posited, that is tme; 
but it is posited without any activity of the Ego. 
Hence it is clear enough Itoio the Ego co/ild h 
determinable for something outside of the Ego, but 
not how the Ego can be determinable throngh ani 
for itself. For the Ego is only determinable in so 
far as it posits itsclf as determinable ; and how it 
can posit itself as determinabfe, or as being re- 
quired. by its very nature to determine itself, this 
has not yet been cxplained. 

3. Both resultsareto be synthetically nnited ; the 
activity and the reeiprocity are mutually to deter- 
mine each other. 

We found that we conld not assume that the 
mere reeiprocity, or a merc check, existing wilh- 
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out any action of the positing Ego, coulcl propose 

to the Ego the task of limiting itsclf ; fof the 
poiind of cxplanation clid not contain what was to 
bc explained 

Wc siiall, therefore, havc to show that that 
check clocs not exist without the action of the 
Ego, bist that it is, on the contrary, directed lipon 
the activity of the Ego in positing itself ; that this 
activity, ever, as it were, proeeeding outwardly, 
is thereby drivcil back (reflected) into itsclf; and 
frora this reflection wc shall then show casily how 
sclf-limitation, and every thing eise resulting there- 
from, follows naturally. This will give its a true 
syntiicsis of the reeiprocity and the activity. The 
check — not posited by the positing Ego — oeenrs 
only in so far as the Ego is active, and is therefore 
only a check, in so far as the Ego is active ; the 
activity of the Ego is the condition of the check. 
No activity of the Ego, no check. On the other 
hand, the sclf-dctermining of the Ego will be con- 
ditioncd by the check. No check, no sclf-determi- 
nation of the Ego. Again, no sclf-determination, 
no objeet and subjeet, etc. Let us make clearer 
this very important and final rcsnlt. 

The activity of the Ego in gathering together 
opposites, and the in itsclf indepeiident joining 
together of these opposites arc to be onc and the 
samc. The chief distmetion lies evidently in the 
gathering together and the joining together. How 
the latter is conditioncd by the former is easily 
seen, For joining they are only in so far as a limit 
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is posked bctween thcm, for they are complete op- 
posites, and this limit is not posited by cither of 
them, but by an independent positing. But the 
limit is on3y that which both havc in common; to 
posit their lhnits, thercfore, is to gather thcm toge- 
ther, and to gather them togcther is only possible 
by positing their limits. They join only on condi- 
tion of a gathering togcther, for and through that 
which gathers them togcther. 

But, again, the gathering togcther, or the positing 
of a limit, is only to be possible on condition of a 
joining togcther ; or — since that which is active in 
this limit-positing is to be one of the joining links, 
and only as active — on condition of a check upon 
the activity of this active link. The activity must, 
thercfore, extend into the unlimited, infinite, linde ter- 
minable. If it did not, its limitation would not in- 
volvc at all that its activity had been checket! ; for 
the limitation might be involved in its own coneep- 
tion, (as is the case in every System which holds that 
the Ego is finitc.) In other words, the opposites 
here hcld together are essential opposites, without 
any point of Union. AH finite tljings, however, are 
not essential opposites ; they are equal in the con- 
ception of determinability. And all infinites, in so 
far as there can be a plurality, are thus equal in the 
coneeption of un determinability. Hence, the only 
two essential opposites are : the infinite and the 
finite, of which \vc have spuken here. 

Both are to be one and the samc ; that is, no infi- 
nite, tw limitation, and vice versa ; both are uiiitediii 
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wiandthe samt synthetü miity. If the activity of the 
En-owere not infinite, it coukl not limit this acti- 
vity itself. The activity of the Ego consists in un- 
limitedly positing itself. This activity is checked. 
If the activity of the Ego were thrown back by this 
check, that activity which lies beyond the line cA 
the check would be completely annihilated and can- 
reled ; and the Ego in so far wonld not posit at all. 
Jiut it is to posit even beyond this line. It is to 
limit itself, that is, it is in so far to posit itself as not 
positing; it is to place in this sphere the undeter- 
mined, unlimited, infinite limit = B, and hence it 
pustbc infinite. 

Again, if the Ego did not limit itself, it would 
not be infinite. The Ego is only what it posits 
itself as being. It is infinite significs: it posits 
itself as infinite ; determincs itself by the p'rcdicatc 
of the infinite ; or it limits itself as Substrate of 
the infinite ; or it disiinguishes itself from its infi- 
nite activity, which, nevertheless, is also to be its 
mm activity, and mnst, therefore, be in one and 
the same act distinguished and taken back as its 
oira. (A + II must be determined by A.) By 
thus taking it back into itself, it determines the ac- 
tivity, and hence makes it not infinite ; at the same 
lime it is to be infinite, and hence it must be posit- 
t&outside of the Ego. 

This interchange of the Ego with itself, in posit- 
ing itself at the same time as finite and infinite — an 
interchange which is, as it were, a self-contradic- 
tion, and which reproduces itself constantly, since 
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thc Ego sccks to unitc what is not unitable, now 
trying to take the infinite into the form of the flnite 
and now again driven back to posit itoutside ofthat 
form, bnt in the samc tnomcnt attcmpting again t 
seize it in the form of thc finite — this interchanj» 
is the power of Imagination. 

By this power the gathering together and the 
joining is completcly united. The joining ofoppo- 
sites, or thc limit, is itsclf a produetion of thc gath- 
ering power, for the sakc of gathering it. {Abso- 
lute thesis of thc Imagination, wliich in so far is 
absolutely produetive.) In so far as the Ego and 
this produetion of its activity are opposeel, the join- 
ing members themselves are opposed, and in thc 
limit ncither of them are posited. (Antithcsis of 
Imagination.) Hut in so far as bolh are again 
united, as that produetive activity is to be ascribd 
to thc Ego, thc limiting links themselves are gath- 
cred together in thc limit. (Syntlicsis of imagina- 
lion, wliich in this its antitheücal and synthctical 
activity, is rcprodiictivc, as we sliall see hereaftur.] 

The oppositcs are to be gathered together in the 
coneeption of mere ihtermiuahility, not of determi- 
nation. If the limit between the oppositcs (the 
Ego and thc objeet) werc fixed and unehangeabk, 
then thc union would be through determination, 
and the totality-would not be complcte ; for A + B 
would be determined only throngh the cletermiiied 
A, and not through the undetermined B. Hcnce, 
that limit is not fixed. The power of Imagination 
posits, therefore, an infinite limit, thc produet of its 
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infihitely extending activity. This positihg activity 
jt tries to ascribe to itself, (to determine A + B by 
A,) If it succeedcd, the activity woukl no longer 
be infinite, but determined, because posited in a 
determined subject, Hence, the imagination is 
driven back into the infinite, that is, is called lipon 
to determine A + B by B. Hence, also, only de- 
terminability occurs here, but not dctermination it-. 
seif. 

Indeed, the imaginative power posits no rixed 
lirait at all, for it has no fixcd stand-point ; only 
reason posits somcthing as fixed by first fixing the 
power of imagination. Imagination is a power 
which ftoats between dctermination and undetcrmi- 
ralion, between the finite and the infinite ; and 
hence, A + B is in it always determined at the 
samc iime by the determined A and the undeter- 
mined B, wliich is ihdcctl the above synthesis of 
imagination. TMs floating Imagination charaetcr- 
izes thiough its produet ; it produces it, as it were, 
white it floats, and through its floating. 

This floating of imagination between irrcconcilable 
links, this its self-contradiction is, as we shall bere- 
ifter show, that which extends the condition of the 
Ego to a time-moment. (For pure reason every 
ihing is at once ; only for imagination is there a 
lime.) Imagination can not stand this floating 
long, that is, not longcr than a moment, (except in 
Ute fecling of the sublime, wherc astonislimmt, a 
halt of the interchange in timc, arises.) Reason 
steps in, (and thiis there arises a rcflection,} and 
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detcrmines Imagination to take B up in the deter- 
mined A, thc subjcct ; but as soon as this is acconi- 
plished, ihe detcrmincd A must again be limited oy 
an infinite II, etc. etc., until it has arrived at a com- 
plete determination of thc (here thcorctical) renson, 
which needs no other limiting R outsidc of reason 
in imagination, that is, until it haa arrived at the 
representation of the representing. In the practica! 
sphere the power of Imagination conünues in an 
infinite direction to the absohitcly u n de termi nable 
idea of thc highest unity, to determine which would 
be possiblc only after a completcd infinity, which is 
itself impossible in time. 

FINAL RE MARKS, 

The fundamental principle of our theoretical 
part, the Ego fosits itself as detcruihicd through tkt 
Non-Ego, has now becn exhaitsted. Tlic Ego can 
not posit itself, can not be subjcct, without positing 
itself as determined through the Non-Ego. (N'o 
objeet, no subjcct.) At the same time, thc Non- 
Ego being its own produet, it*also pnsits itself as 
determining. (No subjeet, no objeet.) 

Thc'problcm how two opposites, thc Ego and 
thc Non-Ego, could bc posited together as deter- 
mining er.ch other, is not only shown np as possiblc, 
but it has beer, shown that without it the funda- 
mental requirement, the self-positing of the Ego, is 
not possible. Hcnce, what was at first problcmati- 
cal has now apodictical certainty ; and this part of 
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lhe science is exhausted, since we have returned to 

our first Start ingrpoint and proved it. 

Again, if our result has shown itsclf as the truth, 
it nnist appear as an original fact in our conscious- 
#»,that is, not — like the othcr thoughts which arose 
Juring our investigation, (for instance, likc the real-' 
irtic conccption of an absolute substance of thc 
.Von-Egti) — an artificially creatcd fact, not a fact of 
mir rcficctive consciousness. 

The scicncc of knowledge shows np facts, and 
ihcreby distinguishes itsclf from an cmpty formulu- 
philosophy ; but it does not postulate facts ; it 
proves lliat something nnist bc a fact. 

If this fact is to be a fact in the consciousness 
of an Ego, the Ego must posit it as in its conscious- 
ness; or, in othcr words, must try to expkuii it to 
itsclf. This it docs, of course, aecording to the 
hiysof its own being. Hcreafter we shall there- 
fore observe how the Ego proeeeds to modify, de- 
terminc, and work out that fact which was thc 
result of our investigation, 

It is clear that thus we shall obtain a second dis- 
tinet series of rcflcction. In thc first, wc had a 
scrics wherein, by pure spontancity of tbought, we 
produeed the objeet as well as the form of our re- 
flcctiun, and finally arrived at the only possible 
result, as morcover a fact to bc foimd in conscious- 
ness. Now, we have to refleet lipon this fact, as a 
foctalrcady in this consciousness, which, therefore, 
is not produeed, but mcrcly raised to coiisciousitcss. 
Heucc, while formerly we had to wade through a 
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number of hypotheses in ordcr to reach the final 
truth, now these hypotheses vanish, and we luve 
only to deal with realities. 

Both modes of reflection take opposite directiona. 
The first one started from the proposition : The Ego 
posits itsclf as determined through the Non-Ego, 
and proeeeded to the fact ; the second one Starts 
from the fact and goes back to the first sentence, 
which it then shows tip to be a fact ; that ls, it pro. 
eceds until it has cstablished as a fact that the Ego 
posits itsclf, as positing itsclf determined through 
the Non-Ego. 

Now, since the fact is the point of union of both 
rcflections, and since the fact is a synthesis of tun 
opposites, it seems that the samc opposites which 
the fact had for the first refiection nuist appearto 
the second reflection, and that the second reflection 
will only be a repetition of the first. Hcnce, if 
both arc, neverthcless, to be distinet, the two serits 
of reflections must reeeive a distinet characteristic 
in this very last synthesis of the fact. What is this 
character ? 

In the first reflection both opposites arc merety 
opposites — a mere rclation ; the one is what the 
other is not ; pnrely negative character — nothing 
positive. Pure thoughts, without reality. Each 
annibilates the other ; and as neither can appear 
without its opposite, which annihilates it, neither 
appears. Our consciousness is empty ; neither ca.i 
fill it. 

It is true, our first series of reflection woulJ, 
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therefore, have been in itself impossible, but for 
a ccrtain deception of Imagination, which always 
madc us put a Substrate undcr tbcsc merc oppo- 
sites. This deception we diel not and could not 
wish to remove ; all that was necessary was to de- 
duet it at the conclusion from the final result of our 
calculation as we now do. 

But in the second reflcction, after the synthesis, 
tky have clianged to something tangible, which con- 
sciousness can setze. They become for the reflection. 
(I'recisely as Kght and darkness did, which did not 
annihilatc «ach other in our Illustration, but bccaine 
something tangiblc in the lino U, through the power 
of Imagination.) 

We have already seen how this change is eifect- 
ed in the synthesis by produetive Imagination. 
Roth opposites are to bc thought as one. This they 
can not be, and in the endeavor so to think them 
they reeeive in their mutual rclation to euch other a 
cerlain extension and content which will appear 
hereafter as the manifold in tinie and space. The 
condition of this endeavor is called contemptation. 
Tlie power active in it, produetive imaginatioiij Bis 
wc have already said. 

Tims it appears how the absolute contradi.ction, 
which thrcatened to destroy a theory of human 
knmvled-je, höre becomes the only condition which 
makes it possible. We could not sec how it would 
wer be possible for us to unite absolute opposites ; 
iw we see that an explanation of the oecurrences 
in wir mind would not at all be possible without 
tbsüliitc opposites, since that power of Imagination 
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wpon which all these occurrencca are based would 
not be possible at all, unIcss absolute oppositcs, not 
imitable and complctely contradictory to the E"o, 
did occur. And this scrvcs at once as the clearest 
Illustration tbat our systcm is corrcct, and tliat the 
explanation has bccn exhaustive. The prcsupposei! 
can only be cxplained by the discovered, and vui 
versir. From the absolute Opposition results the 
whole mechanism of the human mind ; and this 
whole mechanism can only be cxplaincd tlirottgh an 
absolute Opposition. 

At the same time, \vc now sec clearly how idca- 
lity and reality can be onc and the same ; and lead 
the one to the other, and are only dift'erent when 
regardcd as different. The absolute oppositcs (the 
finite subjeetive and the infinite objeetive) are in 
advance of the synthesis mere thoughts, and hence 
ideal, in the sense in which we have always used 
the word. As soon as they are to be united in 
thinking, but can not be so united, they reeeive 
— through the floating of thinking, which in this its 
fiinction is called imagination — reality, because 
througli this floating they becQme capable of being 
contemplatcd. In other words, they reeeive there- 
by reality gencrally, for there is and can be no other 
reality than by mcans of contemplation. Now,by 
abstracting again from this contemplation — ascao 
be donc for mere thinking, though not for consci- 
ousness generali)' — that reality changes again into 
ideality ; that is, its being is solely derived from the 
laws of the power of representation. 
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\Vc thercforc teach here that all roality — of 
coursc, for us — is solely produced through Imagi- 
nation. One of the greatest thinkers of our age, 
Kant, who otherwisc teaches the same system, so 
far as I have knowledgc thereof, calls this a deeep- 
lien through Imagination. Biit every deeeption can 
bc avoided. Now, if it is sliown, as oiir System is 
to show, that that so-ca\led deeeption of imagina- 
lion is the grounc! of the possibitity of our consci- 
oiisness, of our lifo, and of our being for us, that is, 
of our being as Ego, then it can not be removed, 
unless wc desire to abstract from the Ego, which is 
a contradiction, sinco the abstracting can not ab- 
stract from itself. Hcnce, the deeeption docs not 
deeeive, but gives us truth, and the only possible 
truth. To assume that it deeeives is to establish a 
skepticism which teaches to ctoubt one's own being. 
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Theoretical Part 



SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 



INTRODUCTOR* - REMARKS. 

The result of the first part of the theoretical part 
of the science of knowlcdge, and which we have 
postulatcd as necessarily occurring in conscious- 
ncss, was this : By means of an as yet incompre- 
hensible check lipon the absolute activity of the 
Ego, the power of itnagination produces out of the 
two directions thereby occasioned, namely, the ori- 
ginal and the reftected directions of the activity, a 
composite of both directions. 

We have said that this fact, since it is to be in 
the Ego, must be posited, that is, originaily deter- 
mined and grounded in and by the Ego ; and that 
this positing of it would give us a second part of 
the theoretical part. For, whereas the first part 
only proeeeds to show up the fact, the second part 
involves a systcin of all the facts which oeeur in 
consciousness in its original explanation of that 
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one fact. Original explanation, for it is not, as the 
links of the first part were, crcatcd by us, but is 
originally withm us, and wo only make ourselvcs 
conscious of its shapc in us by this explanation, 

Kant proceeded from the assumption of a mani. 
fold which was to be collected in the imity of con- 
sciousncss ; he proceeded from the particular lo 
the general. Hc thus attained a gencral, but only 
a collective gcneral, not an infinite gencral. For 
finity opcns no path to infinity, whercas tlicrc is i 
path from undetermined and undetcrmi nable in- 
finity to finity, by means of the dctcrmining power. 
(Hence, all fmite is product of tliat power.) We, 
thercfore, take the opposite way, and prove that 
tliere is given a manifohi for empirical conscious- 
ness, which proof runs in this wisc : the given 
inust be somcthing. As such thcre must be an- 
othcr, which is also somcthing. When this proof 
shall be possible, we entcr upon the sphcre of the 
particular. 

The method of the theoretical scicnce of Isnow- 
ledge has bcen dcscribcd before, and is simple and 
easy. The thread of oiir argument is carried along 
in accordance with the principle : Nothing apper- 
tains to the Ego but wJiat it fosits in itsclf. We 
make the deduced fact our starting-point, and see 
how the Ego may proceed to posit it in itself. 
This positing of the fact is again a fact, and must 
also be posited by the Ego in itself, and in this 
manner we continuc until we have arrived at the 
highest theoretical fact, namcly, the fact by which 
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tbe Ego posits itself cottsciously as determäned 

throti**h the Kon-Ego. Thus, the theoretical sci- 
ence of knowlcdge closes with its fundamental prin- 
ciple, returns into itself, and is completcd through 
itself. 

DEDUCTION OF SENSATION. 

The conflict of opposite directions of the activity 
of the Ego, wnich have been described in the first 
part, is something distinguishable in the Ego. As 
aure as this conflict is in the Ego, it inust be posit- 
cd by the Ego in the Ego, and hence nutst be dis- 
tinguished. The Ego posits this conflict signifies, 
firstly : The Ego opposits itself to this conflict. 

Hithcrto, that is, on this stand-point of reflection, 
nothing has been posited in the Ego ; nothing is in 
it but what originally pertains to it, pure activity. 
The Ego opposits something to itself can, therefore, 
here signify nothing but : it posits something as not 
pure activity. 

And thus the condition of the Ego in the conflict 
of opposite directions is posited as the opposite of 
the pure activity of the Ego. Ilence, it is posited 
as mixed, as itself resisting and self-annihilating 
activity. (This act of the Ego here shown up, 
whereby it posits that condition of a conflict is the 
opposite of its free activity, is ptirely antithetieal.) 

We do not investigate at all here, how, in what 
manner, and through what power the Ego can posi* 
any thing ; since in this whole theory we only speak 
of the products of its activity. But we have su£- 
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gcstcd already in thc first part, that, if tlie conflict 
is cvcr to be positcd in thc Ego, and if cvcr any 

thing furthcr is to rcsiilt from it, then, through thc 
mere positing of thc conflict, thc conflict as such, 
that is, thc floating of Imagination betwccn thc 
opposites, must stop, and only thc tracc of thc con- 
flict must rcmain as a somctliing, as a possible suh- 
stancc. How this may bc done we can scc hcre 
already, although wc do not yct scc thc power 
through which it is done, For: 

Thc Ego must posit that conflict of oppositc di- 
rections, or oppositc powers; must, thercfore, posit 
both powers, and both in conflict, in oppositc-, but 
mutually cach other balancing activity. 15ut oppo- 
sitc activity, which balanccs itself, cancels itself, 
and nothing remains. Yct something is to rcmain 
and to bc positcd. Heiice, there remains ipmiia- 
ticnt substaiicc, a something which /ms power, but 
can not activcly uttcr it on aecount of thc oppositc 
activity — a Substrate of thc power. Any onc roay 
convince himself «f this at any mument by an ex- 
periment. And this substratc, which is thc impor- 
tant point hcre, remains not as apnpositcd, but as 
vicre pivduet of tke uiiioii of oppositc activitics. This 
is thc ground of all substance, and of all possibly 
remaining substratc in thc Ego, (and nothing h 
outside of thc Ego,) as will bc always morc clcarly 
secn. 

The Ego is to posit that conflict of directions in 
itself. Ilcncc, therc must bc in the Ego not only 
a ground of distinetion, but also a ground of rcla- 
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tion witli this conditio» ; and since thc Ego is 
. as yet nothing but pure activity, this ground of re- 
kttion must lic in thc pure activity. Inotherwords, 
the confiiet of oppositc directions must also contain 
pure activity ; or, rather, pure activity must be 
fositä — synthetieally t raus ferro d into it. 

Thc confiictmg activity of the Ego has just been, 
posited as not pure. Now, it is to bc posited Radiere, 
in order to be related to thc Ego. It is to bc pure, 
and to bc not pure. Hencc, it is to be opposed to 
itsclf. But this is a contradiction, and can only be 
if tiicrc is a third synthetical Unk of union, wherc- 
in this contradiction is made possiblc. This third 
link must thereforc be posited. Such a third link is 
an activity (of thc Non-Ego) opposed to all activity 
ff the F.go gencrally. 

l'or thc confiiet of opposite directions can now, 
by mcans of this third link, be posited as pure ac- 
tivity, when the oppositc activity of thc Non-Ego 
is abstracled from ; and is not pure activity, but 
objeetive activity, when thc activity of thc Non- 
Ego is placed in rclation to it. Hencc, it is pure, 
and is not pure, under condition ; and this condi- 
tion makes thc contradiction possiblc. 

The act shown up here is thetical, antithetical, 
and synthetical, all at onec. Thetical, in so far as 
it absolut ely posits an unpcrceivable oppositc acti- 
vity of the Non-Ego. (Htm this can bc done will 
bc shown hereaftcr ; wc only show now that it must 
be done.) Antithetical, in so far as, by the positing 
or not positing of a condition, it posits one and the 
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same activity of thc Ego in Opposition to itself 
Synthetical, in so far as it posits this activity as 
onc and thc same, by positmg the activity of tlie 
Non-Ego as an accidtntal condition. 

We now scc clcarly how thc Ego can posit 
thc condition of a conflict of contradictory dircc- 
tions in itsclf. It can do so, because that condition 
may also be ctmsidcrcd as pure activity of the Ego, 
that is, when we ahslract from the inrlucncc of thc 
activity of thc Non-Ego ; and becomes objeetive 
activity only through that utterly foreign influenae 
of the Non-Ego. 

It is to bc rcmcmbcrcd that this condition of 
contradictory directions is posited in tlic Ego to- 
gether with all i!s synthetical content hcretofore tlis- 
covered ; althotigh the ground of rclation is only 
thc pure activity of that condition. 

Now, in thos relating itsclf to (positing witliin 
itsclf) thc condition of contradictory directions, by 
mcans of an activity altogelher opposed to thc Ego, 
thc Ego invariably excludcs that activity from itsclf, 
no matter whether it regards its own activity as 
pure or as objeetive. For in cither case tlie Ego 
posits that oppositc activity as thc condition of thc 
rclation ; in thc first cnsc, as thc condition from 
which it must abstract ; in thc second casc, as thc 
condition it must refiect lipon. Ilero we have the 
highest ground of all externalization of the Ego; 
thc ground why thc Ego gocs heyond itsclf and 
posits something as externa! to itsclf. Ilcre wc scc 
for the first time clcarly how something, as it were, 
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loost'iis itsclf from the Ego, which will probably 
change gradnally by further dctermination into an 
extenial univcrse. It is because the Ego in eithcr 
cnse cxchuUs, posits outside, externalizes that acti- 
vity of the Non-Ego. 

This rclatiou of the condition of contradictory 
türuction tu the Ego is called Sensation ; a discover- 
j n . r , a Unding of a foreign other. It is the can- 
celed, repressed activity of the Ego which is feit in 
Sensation. It is feit, found as something foreign, 
because it is canceled, limited ; whercas, tlic origi- 
nal activity of the Ego is pure and absolute. Hencc, 
it is exte mal ized. Hut it is also feit in Sensation, 
im die Ego, because it is only canceled activity on 
contlitirfn of an opposite activity, without which it 
would not be canceled bot pure activity. 

DEDUCTION OF CONTEMPLATION. 

We have deduced Sensation as an act of the Ego, 
whercby it relates a foreign something in itsclf to 
itsclf, and posits it as its own. The act, Sensation, 
we now ktiow, and also its objeet, that which enters 
Sensation, liut we do not yet know the scnsating, 
that is, the Ego, active in that rclatiou ; nor do we 
know yet the opposite activity of the Non-Ega 
which was exeluded in the Sensation. Let us now 
seck to know of them. 

Sensation oecurs in the Ego ; he nee, the Ego 
must posit it originally in itsclf. How docs the 
Ego posit Sensation in itsclf; or how docs it posit 
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itself as the sensating ? To do tliis it must first be 
able to distinguish beUveen its activity in diesen- 
sation and the objeet of the Sensation. The objeet 
of Sensation is activity of the Ego, in so far as it is 
considered as in Opposition to another eqiial acti- 
vity ; as not-activity which would be activity, if the 
opposite activity were removed ; as latent activity, 
substance, or Substrate of power. 

The activity of the Ego in Sensation, to bc elis. 
tingnished from tbis latent activity, must, therefure, 
be posited as not suppressed, not checkcd ; heiicc, 
as real activity. 

Both the activity of the objeet of Sensation and 
of the sensating are to bc posited in the" K^o. 
Ilcnce, there must bca ground of relation, of equal- 
hy, of these two opposites. This ground of rcla. 
tion must be both, real activity and suppressed ac- 
tivity. As real activity, it must be a positing of the 
Ego ; the Ego must be its real ground. As stip- 
pressed activity.it must bc a thiermiimi, limited 
positing ; but the Ego can not ltniit itself. The 
ground of limitation must, tliercfore, bc in the Non- 
Ego. The Non-Ego is its ideal ground, is tlic 
ground tliat it has quantity at all. It is to be both 
together, to bc regarded in both wnys. Its limitation 
•is also to liave its ground in the llgo ; and its bting 
its ground also in the Non-Ego. Ideal and real 
ground are to bc both onc and the samc. Theact 
is to be regarded absolutely as both ; as the abso- 
lute act of the Ego in regard to both its being and 
determinatencss ; and as the absolute act of the 
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Jfon-Ego in regard to both. its being and detcrmi- 
luiencss. 

Such an act is callcd contemplation. 

Tlic Ego contemplates a Non-Ego. In the con- 

Icmplation tlic Ego posits itsclf as abso'Iutcly indc- 
pcndcnt of the Non-Ego ; contemplates it becauso it 
dues so, withont outward force. It posits by its own 
activity, and witli tlic consciousness of its activity, 
each of tlic charactcristics (qualities) of the Non- 
Ego. Hut, at the same time, it posits them as 
nierely reproduetions of the charactcristics of an 
cxlenial soniething, This externa! soniething is to 
have the same charactcristics originally and in do- 
penden t of the Ego, and is to have them aecording to 
its own laws, not by virtuc of the laws of the con- 
sciousness of the Ego. As the Non-Ego is not the 
cause that the Ego contemplates it, so the Ego is 
not the cause of the determinateness of tlic Non- 
Ego; both are to be uttcrly independent, and yet 
in complote harmony, The trnth is, if it were pos- 
siblc to regard tlic Non-Ego as in itsclf, and not as 
in the contemplation, and the contemptating Ego 
as in itsclf, and not as in rehtion to the contem- 
plated Non-Ego, they would both be foiiml detcr- 
raincd in the same manncr, and hence their har- 
mony. 

Wc have now dcckiccd the gronnd of all Cogni- 
tion as such ; \ve have shown why the Ego is and 
mu st be intelligencc, namcly, because the Ego rmist 
orlginally (that is, withont consciousness and for 
tit very sake of making consciousness possible) 
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unite a contiadiction existing witltin itself, bctwccn 
its activity and its passivity. It is clcar that we 
could not have made this deduction had we not 
gone beyond all consciousness. 

We add thc following for thc purpose of throwing 
a elcarcr light on thc foregoing, and of prorootiiie 
an insight int« mir mcthod. In our dcductions we 
always rugard only thc product of an act of tlic hu- 
man mind, not the act itscIC Hut in cvcry subsc- 
quont deduction thc act which gavc rise to thc first 
product bceomes itself product by a new act which 
gives nsc to it. Thus, whatevcr is cstablishcd in 
cvcry preceding deduction without any further de- 
tcrmination simpJyas an act of the mind, is positcd 
and thus fuither dctcrmined in cvcry subsequcnt 
deduction. So, also, in the present case. If we 
look closc, wc shall find that the contemplation, just 
now synthetically deduccd, is to bc found alveatly 
in the prcvious dcduction as an act. That act con- 
sistcd in this: Tlie Ego, we found, must posit its 
conßictittg activity, as pure or as not pure under 
conditio», in thc Ego. Such an act of positing is 
cvidontly the contemplation now deduccd. In it- 
self, as act, it is solcly groundcd in the Ego, in the 
postulatc that the Ego must posit in itself whatsc- 
ever is to oectir in the Ego. Hut it also posits 
something in the Ego which is absolutely not t» 
have its ground in the Ego, but in the Non-Kgo, 
namcly, the impression of thc act. As act Ulis con- 
templation is comp'etely independent of the impres- 
sion and the impression of it ; both proeeed in pa- 
rallel. 
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UNION CK SENSATION AND CONTEMI'LATION. 

How can the Ego posit itsclf as the sensating ? 
or, popularly expressed, how does the Ego manage 
in order to have Sensation ? This was the question 
we had to solve. The dechiced contemptation would 
secu to pi'edude tlic noshibility i.if such a pusiting, 
l-'or contcmplation, tlioiigh as act having its ground 
in the Ego, posits something in the Ego which has 
its absolute groulul in the Kon-Ego. 

The Ego is to posit something forcign. to it in 
itsclf; this foreign something is not-activity, or 
passivity, and the Ego is to posit this passivity in 
itsclf throtigh activity ; the Ego is, therefore, to bc 
active and passive together, and only on the suppo- 
sition of such a Union of activity and passivity is 
Sensation possiblc. Wc miist, therefore, show tip a 
third link, whercin activity and passivity an; so 
tiioroughly nnited that this determincd activity is 
not possible wilhout litis determincd passivity, and 
vkevtTsa ; that one can only bc explained thnuigh 
tlicotlier, and that each considered in itsclf is in- 
en mp! et o, 

No activity in the Ego can he so related to pas- 
sivity as to produce it ; for, in that case, the Ego 
would both posit and annihilate something in itself 
st tlie Käme timc, which is a contradiction. Hut 
the activity maybe so related to the passivity as to 
iiknnhte it, to draw its lim it. And this is indeed 
sn activity which is not possiblc without a passi- 
vity. Für the Ego can not eancel itself a part of 
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its activity ; the canceling miist occur throu^li 
somcthing outsideof thc Ego. The Ego can, thcra- 
fore, draw no limit, unless a something to bc limited 
has beert given it externally. Dctcrmining is, thcre- 
fore, an activity wliicli nccessarüy relates itsclf to a 
passivity. Likewise passivity is necessarily related 
to an activity when it is considered as simply a 
Umitation of activity. Our third link is, therefore, 
limitation. 

Sensation is only possible, therefore, in so far as 
the Ego and thc Non-Ego mutuaüy limit each 
other, and extends no further than this common 
limit. Beyond the limit thc Ego is no longer sen- 
sating, but inteiligence. 

By means of limitation, therefore, can tlie Ego 
bc posited as the sensating. If it were not limited 
by an oppositc, thc Ego could not bc posited as the 
sensating. 

ISut the Ego is to be limited for itself, is to posit 
itsclf as thc limited, the sensating. In so far as the 
Ego is limited, it only extends to the limit; but, in 
so far as it fosits itsclf as limited, it necessarily 
goes beyond the limit. Thc Ego is posited as limit- 
ed means. therefore: in so far as it extends mcrcly 
to the limit, thc Ego is opposed to an itnlimited 
Ego wliich goes beyond the limit. Such an un- 
timited Ego must, therefore, bc posited for the pur- 
posc of relating thc limited Ego to it ; and this Kg» 
is unlimitcd and nnlimitable in so far as its activity 
is altogether grounded in itself; or in so far as it is 
ideal activity, wlillc as limited Egoit is real adivily. 
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The real activity of the Ego only gocs to the 
limit; its ideal activity extends beyond that limit. 
Seither activity is without the other. Ideality and 
rcalityare synthetically united in the Ego. 

Tlie real activity can bc related . to the Ego, be- 
caiise it is also ideal ; and by reason of this, its very 
ideality, (freedom, spontaneity,) it is ascribed to 
the Ego as real and limited activity, or as Sensa- 
tion. 

Now, it will bc observcd that the ideal activity 
haSno relation at all to a Non-Ego, is purely ideal. 
The Non-Ego being thus invisible to that ideal 
activity, so the Ego also is invisible to it. We, 
lookiag down upon the Ego, see the Ego act, it is 
true, but the Ego itsclf does not posit itself on this 
stand-point as actir.g. It forgets, if we may say so, 
itself in the objeet of its activity ; and thus we have 
an activity which has all the appearance of a passi- 
vity. The act is an unconscious coiitcmplation. The 
Ego is the eontcmplatcd, in so far as it has Sensa- 
tion ; but it is also the contcmplating, only not con- 
srious thereof, not positing itself as contcmplating;. 

Hcrc we first mect with a Substrate for the Ego, 
uamcly, the pure activity of the Ego which is po- 
sited as being, although tlicre be no foreign in- 
fluence upon it. The heilig of this activity is indc- 
feiident of all forc'gn influence upon the Ego ; but, 
since it can be posited only through its opposite, 
the positeducss of this activity is dependent upon a 
foreign influence. 

Sensation is to bc posited. This is our task 
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But Sensation is on!y possible in so far as the sen- 
sating is diredfcd lipon an objcct of Sensation, and 
posits the same in the Ego. Hence, the object o[ 
Sensation must also be related to the Ego by the 
mcdiating conccption of limitation. 

True, it has already been tlnis related in otir first 
cleduction of Sensation. But at prcscnt Sensation 
itself is to be posited. We have just thus posited 
it by means of a contcmplation ; but this contcm- 
plation excludcd the object of Sensation. Hierein 
it was insufficient, for the object of Sensation muit 
also be posited as included in and appropriatcd by 
the contcmplation. 

This appropriation is to be achievcd by means o( 
the conccption of limitation, and is only possible if 
the limitation is posited. The Solution, thercforc, 
reqnired is, how is the object of Sensation limited? 

Evidently, the very fact of its being excludcd in 
Sensation, and posited as limitmg this Sensation, 
proves tbat it is posited as limited by the Ego, 
or as a Non-Ego. But again, bccau.se it is tlms 
limited by, cscluded from, the Ego, it is also posit- 
ed, in a higher sense, in the Ego. The Ego limits 
it; henca, it must be in the Ego. 

And how we see clcnrly how the object of Sensa- 
tion is placcd in relation to the Ego by the coneep- 
tion of limitation. The limitation is the aet of tbc 
Ego, whercby the objcct of Sensation is ncccssarily 
placed within its sphere of action, and appropriated 
by the Ego as its own. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

In oar deditction of Sensation we already touched 
this point. Thcre the object of Sensation was re- 
lated to the Ego, by the positing of an activity op- 
poscd to the Ego as the condilion of such relation ; 
lliat is, as an activity which might or might not bc 
positol. The Ego was, therefore, endowed with 
the faculty of positing or not-positing something. 
Mark well : not the faculty to posit, nor the faculty 
not to posit, bist the faculty to posit or not to posit ; 
lhat is, the power to posit a something, and not 
posit this same something in one and the same 
synthctically uniteci act. 

Kamel y : Sensation, we had shown, is only possi- 
ble if the J?on-Ego is posited as aeeidentat condi- 
tion of the object of Sensation ; hoiv this positing 
was done we did not stop to inquire. Hut this 
positing can only he achieved if the Ego posits 
and not-posits at the same time ; hence, such an 
act of positing and not-positing must necessarily 
oeeur in Sensation as a connecting link. Now let 
us sec how stich an act is aecomplished. 

The activity in this positing and not-positing is 
evidently ideal activity. It goes beyond the point 
of limitation. It has, morcover, its ground only in 
the Ego, since we deduced it solely from the re- 
quirement that the Ego must posit in itself what- 
ever is to bc in the Ego. liut, if the activity is thus 
solely grounded in the Ego, it is a mere not-posit- 
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ing, an d no positing whatever ; it is simply p llre 
activity. 

Hut this activity is also to bc a positing ; and it 
is a positing, because it does not canccl or diminish 
the activity of thc Non-Ego, but only places it 
beyond its own sphere ; and since a Non-Ego is 
never beyond the sphere of the Ego, but onlyop- 
posctl to it, the Ego by this its activity posits the 
Non-Jigo — only it posits it throughout an arbitrary 
infmity. 

The Ego is, thereforc, limited, because a Non- 
Ego is posited tbrotigh it ; and is, at the same time, 
unlimited, because it posits the Non-Ego by its 
ideal activity throughout an infmity. 

The activity of the Ego, therefore, in this posit- 
ing and not -positing is a limitutg through ideal 
(that is. free and unlimited) activity. 

Now let us determine tliis activity of positing 
and nnt-positing by its opposite; that is, by 3. posit- 
ed and not-posited. 

Thc activity of the Non-Ego is such a posited and 
not-posited. That activity is posited and not-posit- 
ed at the same time It is posited, for, if it were 
not posited by the Ego, therc would bc no limit ; 
and it is at the same time not-posited, because the 
Ego constantly extends the limit, and thus canccls 
it. The Hmit is ahvays posited by thc Ego and thc 
Non-Ego together, only by each in a düVcrcut man- 
11er; and t herein they arc opposites. In so faras 
the limit is posited by thc Ego it is ideal ; and in 
so far as it is posited by thc Non-Ego it is mli 
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but is both in a synthetical unity. It is real Gnly 
in so faras it is ideal ; orinso faras it is posited by 
the Ego ; it is ideal (tliat is, it can bc exten ded by 
the Ego) only in so far as it is real ; or in so far as 
it is posited by the Non-Ego. 

Thus the activity of the Ego, which penetrates 
beyond the limit, becomes both real and idea!. It 
is real becaiisc it tends lipon something posited 
by ihc real ; it is ideal, because it tends upon it by 
its own cleetion. 

Thus the pereeived becomes rclatable to the 
Ego. The activity of the Non-Ego remains ex- 
cliuled, für it is pushed together with the limit into 
the infinite ; but the produet of this activity, the 
limitation in the Ego, as the condition of its ideal 
activity, becomes rclatable to the Ego. 

But since that, to which the prodnet of the Non- 
Ego becomes related, is the ideal activity of the 
Ego — thesamc activity which is toposit therelation 
— therc is no distinetion betvvecn the relating and 
that to which something is to be related. Hence, 
ther;; is no relation at all with the Ego ; and the 
»hole dedueed oecurrence is a coiitcmplation, in 
which. the Ego loses itself in the objeet of its ac- 
tivity, The contcinplated is an ideal istically viewed 
produet of the Non-Ego, which contemplatinn ex- 
tends into the infinite. And thus we obtain a Sub- 
strate for the Non-Ego, as we before obtaincd one 
for the Ego. The eotttcmplatitig is, of course, the 
Ego, which, however, does not reflect upon itself. 

Sensation was to bc posited. We have scen both 
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how thc sensating and thc objcct of Sensation are 
positctl throiigli contemplation ; but, in order to 
have sensalion posited, the sensating and thc ob. 
jeet of Sensation must not bc posited separately, 
but in synthetie unity. Thia is now our concluding 
task. 

In order to posit the Egoas limited, as sensating, 
wc required an ideal activity, opposed to the limited 
activity. Again, in order to posit the objcct of 
Sensation, which was beyond the limit, ncvcrthcless 
witliin the sphere of the Ego, wo required an acti- 
vity of thc Ego, always removing thc limit intoan 
infmity. Thc synthetical union of both winilil stg. 
nify : The Ego, in order to he ablc to limit itsulf, 
must remove (extend) thc limit ; and in order to 
remove the limit it must limit itself. Thus Sen- 
sation and contemplation woukt bc syntlictically 
uiiited ; and in Sensation, inner contemplation (tlie 
contemplation of thc Sensation) and outer con- 
templation (that of thc objcct of Sensation) woulcl 
also bc syntlictically uiiited ; and our task would 
bc aecomplished. 

ist. Thc limited activity of thc Ego is to bc de- 
termincd by its oppositc, thc ideal activity of the 
Ego. In so far, therefore, thc ideal activity is thc 
presupposition, thc conditim of a rclation between 
thc two activities — by no mcans thc sequence of 
such a rclation. If both are to bc related, then tlie 
ideal activity is presupposed. 

Thc limited activity is limited, let iia say, in C. 
Its opposite, therefore, thc ideal activity, is cliarac- 
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tcrizcd by this, tliat it is not limited in C, (wljether it 
b« limited in another point is left.and nuist be left, 
undetermined.) llcncc, the determined point C is 
in tliis relation related to the ideal activity ; and, 
since the lattcr is its presupposition, must be con- 
tained in it. The ideal aetivity is not originally 
directed lipon C, but touches it in the relation by 
chance, as it werc. As soon as the relation oecurs, 
however, the point C is posited wlicrcver it oecurs ; 
and tliere is no freedom in posithig its place of oc- 
currence. This place is determined ; and only the 
etpreas positing of the point as point is activity of 
the relation. Moreovcr, in the relation, this icieal 
activity is posited as going inyond this point C, 
Tliis, again, is not possible, unless the point is po- 
sited in the ideal activity as a point, beyond which 
it goes. 1 lenee, throughout all the extension of the 
activity, this point is curried over in it, as an idcal- 
Istie point of 1 Imitation, wherewilh to measure the 
distance, as it were, from the first fixed and im- 
movable point. Hut since the activity is to go be- 
yond, and never to be limited, this second ideal 
point is also not fixed, but always a moving one, 
and in such a manner that throughout the wliolc 
Extension no point can (ideal ist ic all y) be posited, 
which this point has not touchedL As certain, 
therefore, as that ideal activity goes beyond the 
point of limitatioa, that point is carried out into tlie 
infinite, (umil, perhaps, ivc sliall touch a new limit.) 
Now, what activity carries the point thus beyond 
the ideal activity, or that of the relation ? Evi- 
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dently, since for thc ideal activity no such point ex- 
ists previous to thc relation ; and since, o» thc othct 
hand, the relation itsclf presupposes tliat carrying 
beyond, it must be thus : that in the very relation 
and through it the point of limitation as well as its 
carrying beyond are posited synlbetically in it; 
and since ali relation is grounded in thc Ego, tliis 
must also be done through ideal activity, but 
through anotber ideal activity than that which we 
know. We bave thus the following tbree acts of 
the Ego : one, which has the ideal activity as its 
objeet ; another, which has the real and limiteil 
activity as its objeet ; and these two must be one 
and thc same, though as yet we do not see how thls 
can bc ; and thirdly, an activity which carries the 
limit from the real into the ideal activity. By 
mcans of this lattcr, thc ideal activity itsclf is dis- 
tmguished : firstly, as going nierely to C, aml thus 
far rema innig altogether pure ; and, sccondly, as 
going beyond C, and carrying for ward the limit. 

2d. But this solving thc difficulty of pasitinß the 
Ego as limited and unliniited together, hy calling 
its limited activity real and the other ideal, will not 
sufficc. For if yoii ask, again, wbat is its real ac- 
tivity, all yoii can say is, its limited activity, etc., 
and the cxplanation is a ciicle, We must have a 
different ground of distinetion than that of limita- 
tion, or we have no cxplanation at all. 
" Hcforc finding this ground, let us premise what 
we shall discover as the final rcsult ; that is, the 
Ego cannot posit itsclf/ur itsclf at all, uiiless it 
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limits itself, and hencc imlcss it goes beyond it- 
self 

Originally the Ego is posited throtigli itself ; or, 
it is what it is, for any outside intelligence ; it ia 
itsown grtm nd ; that is, thus it must be thought, 
if the Ego is thought. Moreovcr, it has a tendency 
(sce the " Practical I'art") tofi/t 11p and euctrclc tlic 
infmity ; or, to reflect lipon itself as an infinite. 
Bnt this merc tendency produces no act of the 

N'ow, posit it thus, tending toward C, and at that 
point checked — of course, for any possible outside 
intelligence, which obscrves the Ego, and which 
has posited that tendency in its own conseiousness. 
What will thcreby arisc in the Ego? Evidently a 
tendency to reflect upon itself, which it cotitd not 
du before, sincc all reflect cd must be limited, and 
the Ego before was not limited. 

In (J Kthe go is limited ; hencc, in C there tirises 
in the Ego, together with the limitatio», the retlec- 
tiim lipon itself; it returns into itself, iintls ilself, 
fccls itself, bnt clearly not hing outside of itself. 

This reflection of the Ego lipon itself is, as \ve 
clearly see from oiir stand-point of an outside intd- 
ligence, an act of the Ego, grounded in the neecs- 
sary tendency and the added condkion. Hut what 
is this reflection for the Ego itself? Clearly: In 
tliis reflection it first finds itself; arises fnst/cr it- 
self. It can not aeeept itself as the ground of 
something before it everwas! Hencc, that sclf- 
fceling, self-fiuiiiug is for the Ego a mere passivity ; 
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it rcßcets not Tor itsclf, but is reßcctcd by an outside 
somcthing. We, thc outside intclligcnce, saw it 
act, it istrue ; but thcJ?£V j/sc/fdacs not sec itself 
act ; is purcly passive. 

Thc Ego w iiow for itsclf, becanse, aiil in so far 
as it is limited, and being an Ego, it must posit itsclf 
as limited ; tliat is, must oppose to iiself a limiting 
somcthing. This is donc by an activity, wlüch grws 
beyond thc lirait C, and views the limit as an oppo. 
site to thc Ego. This activity is altogether gioiuid- 
ed in the Ego. The Ego /><>.v/V.ra limiting somcthing, 
becanse it is limited, and becanse it must posit what- 
ever it is. It posits it as a limiting so.melhing, am! 
hence as an opposite and Non-Ego, becanse it is to 
expiain its own [Imitation, Let no one, therefore, 
believe that we open here a way to penetvate into 
the thing per sc; that is, thc thing without refe- 
rence to an Ego. Oiir presupposition was: thc 
Ego is limited. You ask : Mas this limitation in 
iiself, that is, without reference to a possible intcl- 
ligcnce, a ground, and how is this ground consti- 
tuted ? But how can you ask so? And how can 
I answer you rationally when you retjuirc me to 
abstract from all reason .' For the Ego, (for rai- 
son,) that limitation has a groiind, since all üini- 
tation presupposes a limiting ; and for the Ego 
this ground is also not in the Ego, for tlicn the Ego 
wouid bc contradictory, but in an opposite; and 
such an opposite is, therefore, posited as such by 
the Ego, aecording to tliose laws of reason, and is 
its produet 
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Lct us rcpeat this : We say the Ego must be 
limited if it is to he an Ego ; and must, by the laws 
of its being. posit this limitation and its grotind in 
a limiting something ; the lattcr is, therefore, its 
produet. 

Now, if any boily should hc so thoroughly penc- 
iratcil with transcendent dogmatism that he can 
not yet tear himself from it, he might probably 
traue thüs agaiijst us : " I admit all thia ; but this 
mcrcly explains the representation of tlic tliing in 
the Ego, v/hich certamly is its produet, but not the 
(hing itself which I want to know about. You say 
llie ligo is limited. Very well. But this limüu- 
lion, cons'tdcrcd in itsrff, and abstracting altogether 
from its reflection through tbc Ego, must have a 
grtwiid, and this groimd is the thing in itself." To 
this argument wc reply : Yoti e.vplain just like the 
Ego which we aro considering ; and you arc that 
Hgö just as surely as you follow the laws of reason 
inyoiir argument. If you will but refleet maturely 
lipon this fact, you will see that you with yoitr ar- 
gument remain, though unconsciously, in the same 
circle which we have just pointed out. You will 
never cscape that circle, unless you can get beyond 
tliose laws of thinking. Hut when you do get be- 
yond them, you will ccase to urge such objeetions 

The Ego is, therefore, in this wholc act utterly 
passive and unconscious of its activity ; wlierefore, 
the produet thereof, if it should appear to the Ego. 
will neecssarily appear to it as existing indepen- 
dently of it. 
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3<J. The Ego has gone, Cor an outside observer 
beyond C with the tendency to reflcct lipon itsel£ 
Bat as It can not reflcct without being limited, it is 
clcar that it must bc again limited beyond C, say in 
the point D. The Ego also produeed, for an out- 
side observer, a Non-Ego, but uncoiiscious of i(s 
activity. Now, it reflcct s lipon its produet, anil 
posits it as a Non-Kgu, of conrse without funhor 
detennination and without consciousness, contrci- 
dictory as it may soitnd, since the Ego lias not yet 
becn reflected lipon. 

Tliis second prodnet, a posited Non-Ego, must 
again be reflected lipon. The Ego in sensating is 
posited as passive ; the opposite Non-Ego must bc 
posited as active. 

This Non-Ego, posited as active, nnist again be 
reflected lipon ; and now we enter the field of our 
inwstigation. 

Throiigh the Ego and in the Ego, though with- 
out consciousness, as we have repeatcdly said, an 
active Non-Ego is posited. This is reflected lipon, 
or a new activity of the Ego is directed lipon it. 
Rcfiection only tends lipon a limited ; hence, the 
activity of the Non-Ego is neccssarily limited, limit- 
ed as activity, not in its extent, as might be sup- 
posed, for as yet we have no Space. The Non-Ego, 
therefore, is checked in its activity, becomes pas- 
sive ; the manifestation of its power is checked, and 
only a Substrate of the power remains. In so far as 
the Ego reflects, it does not refieet lipon this refiec- 
tion itself ; hence, it does not become conscious of 
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its activily therein, and we thus again .obtain the 
above extcrnal (thoitgh not yct posited as externa!) 
first original contcmplation, which has neither con- 
sciousncHs, self-consciousncss, nor even conscious- 
ncsaof theobjcct. 

We nrc now at tlie same point from which we 
rtatttd in mir second pnrt of the theorctical part 
of the scieiice cif knowledge, that is, at the con- 
tradictory opposite activitics of tlie Kgo am! the 
Kon-Ego. We havc sccn that no activity of the 
F,"ocan be annihilated by tlie Non-Ego, unless the 
E"i> proceeds from wliat we may describe as its 
original sphcre, that is, the sphere between A and 
C, into the sphere of the Non-Ego, which extcnds 
from C into infinity. We have also sccn that no 
activity of tlie Non-Ego is possiblc unless tlie Ego 
first posits the Non-Ego and its activity ; both are 
produets of the Ego. Hut we havc only sccn this 
from the stand-point of an outside observer ; it rc- 
mains that the Ego should see this for itsclf. 
How ? 

The observer discovered an Ego as a something, 
and a Non-Ego also as a something, and a point of 
imion between these two. The 1 Imitation of the 
Ego, however, did not appear until the observer 
began to reflect lipon the latter two ; by reflection 
hc discovered this ümitation and all the acts result- 
ing therefrom in the Ego. By virtuc of these acts 
the Ego has now attaine d the same stand-point of 
reflection which the observer oecupied. For it has 
becn shown now that within the Ego itsclf, within 
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its own sphere of action, as heretofore posited fir 
thc obscrvcr — and as the prothict of thc Ego itsclf 
thcre is another Ego, so to speak — an Ego percepti- 
blc because limited, and besides this Ego a Non- 
Ego, and a point of Union between both. Hencc, 
the Ego need only undertake the samo reflection 
which thc observer undertook, to discover the samc, 

It is true thc Ego has aheady reflectccl at the 
veiy commencement of its action. Hut that reflec- 
tion was necessary. The Ego had a tendency to 
refiect ; the limitation of the Ego came as thc con- 
dition of the possibility of stich reflecting, and hence 
the Ego reftected nccessarily. From this necessary 
reflection arosc Sensation feeling, and all wc have 
deduced. The tendency to refiect, however, still 
continuing in the Ego — because it exteiuls intothe 
infinite — thc Ego can now refiect lipon its first re- 
flecting, and all thc conseejuences of that reflecting, 
since the condition of all reflection, limitation 
tbrough something which may be regarded as a 
Non-Ego, exists; 

If the original reflection of the Ego, therefore, 
was necessary, its present reflecting is not so. For 
the condition of this present reflecting is not un- 
conditionally a Non-Ego, but may also be regardd 
as contained in the Ego. It is not limited by an 
absolute Non-Ego in this reflection, but by a Nun- 
Ego which is its own produetion, and which licnce 
may bc regarded as such ; and thus the limitation, 
the condition of the reflection, may be taken away. 

But if what we have posited in the Ego really is 
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in the Ego, Htm thc Ego must reflect. Hence, we 
postulate the reflection. For example, many im- 
pressions may bc made lipon the Ego ; unless it 
reflccts upon thcm, no impressions have becn made 
upon thc Ego. It may, and it may not, so reflect. 
At present wc postulate it. 

Hence, the dcmandcd reflection oecurs now with 
absolute spontancity ; thc Ego reflects because it 
reflccts. Thns, not only the tendency to reflect 
lias its ground in the Ego, but even the act of rc- 
ßcclion; to be sure, it is conditioncd ' by a Non-Ego, 
by a reeeived impression, but it is not itecessitated 
thereby. 

In this self-refiection of the Ego there are two 
ünks, the reflected Ego and the reflecting Ego. 
Both will probably bc nnited in a third, aecording 
to our synthetical method. 

ist. The Ego we have hitherto been ablc only to 
charaetcrize as fceling, as a feeling Ego and nothing 
eise. Thc reflected Ego is limited means, there- 
fore, it fecls itsclf limited, feels an outside compul- 
sion. Again, in so far as the Ego postts itsclf as 
limited, it goes beyond thc limit, that is, it posits, 
at (he same timc, a Non-Ego, but without conscious- 
ness of its action. 

The feeling of compulsion is, therefore, united 
with a contemplation, but an unconscious contem- 
plation, of the Non-Ego. 

Roth the itsclf- feeling Ego and the contemplatcd 
Non-Ego must be synthetically united ; this is 
ilone by the limit. The Ego, because it fccls it- 
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seif limited, posits thc contemplated Non-Ego as 
the tarne of its limitation, as thc explanation of the 
feeling of compulsion. 

But thc difficulty is, whcre does tlie original fcd- 
ing of compulsiort arise from ? To bc sure, I ex- 
pluiri it by the Non-Ego, but thc feelins prccaks 
the contcmplation of the Non-Ego. Heiice, it 
must be explained indcpeiideiitly of the Non-Ego. 
This qiiestioft lcads to our sccond, thc antithcsis. 

2d. The act of the rcfiecting Ego wc havecha- 
ractcrized as absolutely spontaneous, idea! activity 
of the Ego. As such it must he positcd, that is, as 
going beyond the limit into the infinite. Hut tobe 
reflected lipon, it ein not go into the infinite ; hence, 
in its going bcyoiul the limit, it must ncvertlielcss 
be limited Therc must be a limitation conjointly 
witb thc unlimitcdncss. How? 

The activity can not be reflected as activity, (the 
Ego can never beconic immediately conscious of 
its activity,) but as Substrate, that is, as produet of 
an absolute activity of the Ego, a produet contem- 
platcd by the Ego without consciotisncss of the 
contemplation. Hence, in so far as thc Ego re- 
flects lipon the absolute sponlaneity of its refleclimi 
in thc first act, an unlimited produet of the activity 
of thc Ego, as such, is posited. This produet, po- 
sitcd as produet of the Ego, must he plaeed in rela- 
tion to the Ego. It can not be related to the contem- 
plating Ego, for this Ego bas not yet beeil posited ; 
it must bc related to the Ego wbich feels itself 
limited. But this latter Ego is opposed to that 
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Ego which prodiices through freedom an unlimited ; 
the Ego which feels itself limited is not free, but is 
tmcler compulsion ; and the producing ^go is not 
compefled, but prodiices spontaneously. 

Thus, indced, it must be, if relation and syn- 
ihctical union is to be possible and necessary ; and. 
vre havc only to find the ground of the relation. 

This ground mnst be activity with freedom, or 
absolute activity. But such an activity can not be 
predicatcd of the limited Ego; hcncc, a union of 
both secms impossihle. 

One stcp morc, aiul we shall find the surprising 
result, putting an end to all old errors, and reinstat- 
ing rcason for evcrmorc in her eternal rights. 

The Ego is to be the relating. Hence, the Ego 
ncccssarity, absolutely of it.self, and against the out- 
lvard ground of limitation, procecds beyond itself, 
and thus appropriates the product which, throügh 
freedom, it makes its own product ; ground of re- 
lation and the relating link are the samc. 

Of this act the Ego never becomes conscions, 
and nevcr can bccomc conscions ; its essence con- 
sists in absolute spontan ei ty, and, as soon as you 
rcflect upon it, it ceascs to be spontaneity. The 
Ego is only free in acting ; as soon as it refiects 
lipon this act, it ccases to be free, and the act be- 
comes product. 

Front the imßossibiiity of the conedousness of a 
free aet arises the iuhole distutetion between idcaHty 
and reality, between representation and the thiug in 
itself. 
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Freedom, or, which is tlie samc, tlic immediatc 
acting of the Ego, is the uniting link of ideality and 
reality. The Ego is free in positing itsclf as frei; 
in liberating itsclf ; and it posits itself as free, or 
3iberar.es itsclf in being free. Determinatcness and 
being are one ; octing and produet are one ; in dc- 
termining itsclf to act, thc Ego acts ; and in acting 
it determincs itsclf. 

The Ego can not posit itsclf in rc/lcction as free, 
for this woukl be a contradielion which coult! never 
lead to freedom. Hut it appropriates something as 
produet of its own free activity, and thus mediately 
posits itsclf free. 

3d. The Ego is limited in feeling itself, and posits 
itsclf in so far as limited.. This was our first State- 
ment. The Ego is free, and posits itsclf at least 
mediately as free, because it posits the limitation 
as produet of its free activity. This was our second 
Statement. IJoth Statements, limitation in feeling 
and freedom in producing, are utterly oppusites. 
Thcy might be imitcd by showing that the Kgo 
could posit itsclf in dilTcrcut respects as free and 
limited. Hut our Statements have distinctly nssert- 
cd that the Ego is to posit itself as limited, 
because and in so far as it posits itsclf free, and 
vice versa. The Ego is to be free and limited in 
one and thc samc respeet, and this is thc contradie- 
lion which is to be solved in a third Statement 
Lct us look at the two Statements a little closcr. 
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ist. The Ego is to posit itsclf as limited because 
and in so far as it posits itself as free ; or, the Ego 
is free only in so far as it acts. Now, What is act- 
ing' What its distinction from not-acting? All 
acting presiipposcs power. Absolute acting means, 
a power (Wenn in ing itself solely througli and in 
itsclf, that is, giving itself a direction. Before, the 
power had no direction, was latent power, a mere 
tendency to apply power. The Ego, to posit itsclf 
as absolutcly ac'dng, must, therefore, in reflection, 
alsobe able to posit itself as not-acting. To deter- 
minc itsclf as acting presiipposcs rest. 

Again, the power gives itsclf a direction, that is, 
anobjeet. Gives itsclf an objeet; hence.it must 
have had the objeet before ; must have reeeived the 
objixt. passively. Mence, a sclf-detcrmining to act 
> on the part of the Ego presiipposcs passivity. 

New difficultics cverywbere! Hut from them 
the clearest light will bc thrown lipon a subjeet. 



2d, The Ego is to posit itself as free because and 
in so far as it posits itself as limited. The Ego 
posits itself as limited mcans, it posits a liniit to its 
activity, (it does not produce this limit, but posits 
it as positeel by an oppositc power, a Non-Ego.) 
Hencc, in order to be limited passively, the Ego 
must previously have acted ; its power must have 
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had a direction, and a sclf-deterniined direction. 

All limitation presupposes free activity. 



3d. The Ego is as yet for itself limited, necessi- 
tated, in so far as it goes beyond the limitation and 
posits a Non-Ego wliich it contemplatcs without 
sclf-consciousness. Now, tliis Non-Ego is, as we 
have seen from our higher stand-point, a produet 
of the Ego, and the Ego mnst refleet lipon it as its 
produet. This reflection necessarily oecurs through 
absolute sclf-activity. 

Bat the Ego, this very same activity, can not, at 
the same time, produce a Non-Ego and refleet tipoti 
it as its produet ion. 

Hence, it must Interrupt its first activity; and 
must so Interrupt it through absolute spontancity. 
Only thus, indeed, is absolute spontaneity possible. 
For the Ego is to determine itself! But the Ego 
is in cssence not hing but activity. Hence, it must 
Iimit onc of its acts ; and, beeaase it is nothing bat 
activity, it must limit the act by another oppositc 
act. 

Again, the Ego is to posit its produet, the oppo- 
sitc Non-Ego as its prodact. Through the same 
act which Interrupts the first onc it thus posits the 
Non-Ego, and clevates it to a higher degree of re- 
flection. The lower, first region of rctlectioii is 
thus broken off; and all we have to du now is to 
scek the point of union of both forms of reflection. 
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Rut since the Ego is never immediately conscious 
of its acting, it can posit the product as its product 
only th'rougli a new reflection by mediation. 

Throtigh this new reflection the product must bc 
posited as product of absolute freedom, the distinc- 
tive charactcristic wlicreof is, that it might be other- 
wise, or might be posited otherwise. Contcmplation 
floats between scveral determinations, and posits 
amongst all possible determinations only one, whcre- 
bythe product reeeives the peculiar character of an 
imagc* 

In so far as the Ego posits this image as product 
ofitsactivity, it »ecessarily opposes to it somelhing 
which is not its product, which is no longer deter- 
minable, but peifectly determined, and thus deter- 
niincd ihrough itself, not through the Ego. This 
is the real (hing by which the Ego is guidcd in 

* Ij-t US fixem plify this by an uLjcct witii varioua diaracteristics. 
In tlie first conlcmplatiun, tlie produktive conti'iupiatkm, I am lost 
in an objeet. I retlect lipon mysdr at first, (im! mysclf, and dis- 
linpiU'i mysdf front llie olijcct. Hut as yet all is mixed and can- 
fitseil in tlie olijecr, and it is notliim; fm (her th.m an olijcct. I tlien 
begin to refleet upon its several duraiitristics, Cor instante, its 
Egvire, color, etc., and posit them in iny conadousness. At each 
separate cliaraetcristic uf t!i!s kiuil, I .im at Urse in di>ubt and htsi- 
taling. I tlien make iome arliitrary schäme of a %ure, color, etc., 
llie liasis of my Observation, and now oliservc doser. And now I 
first iH'^iii to delenninc my sdieiiie of tlie fi^nre, pcrliaps as a culie, 
wil my scheine of a color, pcrliaps as darlt grecn. lly tliis pmciaui 
of giiliig froin an undeterniined product of free Imagination to its 
cuiiipktc iletcriiiinatencss in one and die saine ad, tliat wliich o-ciirs 
in my coiiscionsiic.-.s Wt.mes an ima^e, and is posited aä an image, 
It hccunuM i»y produet, liecause I must posit it as dctcnniiied 
i! r;m;;!i absolute sclf-aclivity. 
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skctching its image, and which munt, thorcforc, no 
ccssarily appear to it in its imaging, (in its repre- 
sentation.) This real thing is tlie product of the 
interrupted act, but which can not now be possibly 
posited as such prodiict. 

The Ego iniages aftcr this thing. Heiice, the 
thing must be entertained in the Ego and acecssi- 
ble to its activity ; or, in other words, we must be 
able to show a ground of relation between the thing 
and the image of the thing. Such a ground of re- 
lation is the perfcctly determincd but unconscious 
contemplation of the thing. Kor and in this con- 
templation all the charactcristics of the thing an; 
perfcctly determined, and in so far it is related to 
the thing. and the Ego is passive in the contempla- 
tion. Still, it is also an act of the Ego, and, hence, 
rclatable to the Ego, active in the imaging of this 
thing. The Ego has access to this contemplation 
and determines the image in aecordance with the 
charactcristics furnished in the contemplation. In 
other words, the Ego reviews spontaneously the 
several charactcristics of the thing, cn um erat es 
them, and gives its attention to them. Or, this un- 
conscious contemplation is the ground of all har- 
mony we assumc between our representations and 
the things, and cxplains the whole difficulty. 

In iniaging, the Ego is perfcctly free. The 
image is determined thus, beeausc the Ego freely 
so determines it ; and this freedom inakes the image 
rclatable to the Ego, and capable of being posited 
in the Ego as its product. Hut the image is to he 
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not empty, but corresponclmg to a thing outsidc of 
ilie Ego; hencc, it must be relatäble to tliis thing. 
Tlie thing has become rclatablc to the Ego, as we 
liave scen, by means of a presupposed immediatc 
unccnscious contemplation thereof. The imagc, to 
be related to the Ego, must be determined by the 
thing so as to bc an exaet counterpart of it, and 
ihis complcte and same determination of image and 
thing is their gronnd of relation, There is no dis- 
tinetion now at all between the imagc and the un- 
cönsciotis contemplation of the thing. 

Hut this result is a contradiction of our fnrmcr 
Statement, that nothing which is neccssarily dc- 
Icrmincd as such or such can be a produet of the 
Ego. 

Whnt in our former Statement was a representa- 
tion, now becomes a thing per sc, and the question 
Hill remains, whether there are only things and no 
rcpresentations, as the last result would imply, or 
representations and no real things, as our former 
slatcmcnt asserted, 

A synthetic Solution of these confheting State- 
ments would assert : an image is not at ali possible 
without a thing ; and a thing — at least/cr the Ego 
— is not possible without an imagc. 

The Ego is to relatc the image to the thing. 
This relation, wc must show, is not possible with- 
out presupposing the image as such, that is, as free 
protliict of the Ego. In other words, the thing is 
not possible without the image, 

Again, the Ego is to construet the imagc wilh 
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frccdom. It nv.ist l>a shown that this is not possi- 
blc without prcsupposing thc thinpj ;■ or, that tlic 
image is not possiblc without the thing, of coursc, 
for the Ego. 

ist. Thc Ego is to relate thc imagc to the thing. 
As this act of the Ego does not occur in immediatc 
consciousness, it is difficult to see how a distinction 
can bc positcd betwecn the imagc and the thing, 
unlcss the Ego occurs mcxliatcly in consciousness, 
that is, unlcss the objcct (or unconscious produc- 
tion) of the activity of thc Ego (the thing) is posited 
as product of frecdom, that is, as accidcntal, as a 
thus which coidd be otherwise. 

The thing is thus positcd as accidcntal, in so fär 
as thc perfectly dctcrmincd imagc is related to it. 
Thc perfectly dctcrmincd imagc, for instante, or 
■quality, is 'the red color. This is to bc related 
to a thing by an absolute act o!" thc Ego. Tlic 
thing is to be dctcrmincd by thc imagc. Hcnce, 
the thing must bc posited before this relation, and 
independcntly of it, as such, which may bc, or may 
not be, thus determined ; and is onty thus positcd 
as accidehtally dctcrmincd in consequence of tlie 
act of relation. Hence, the thing discovers itsclf, 
since its quality is altogether accidcntal, as prosup- 
posed product of the Ego, which has no predicate 
but that of bemg. The free act, and the neecssity 
that such a free act sliould occur, is thc only ground 
for procceding from thc u mieten» ined to the dc- 
tcrmincd, and vice versa. 
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ANOTIIER ILLUSTRATION Ol' TIIIS POINT. 

You say A is red. A, the first posited, is positeci 
as, firstly, completcly determined by itself. A is 
A, and nothing eise. Now, you add and say, A is 
r ,if, Red is also completcly determined, it is what 
il is, and nothing eise. Now, you join both togeth- 
er. What was A, as far as redness is concerned, 
before this joining ? Evidcntly altogether undeter- 
minetl. You might have predicated any color of 
it,. It is the joining, expressed by the copula is, 
ivhich makes tlie undetermincd determined, which 
nettes all other determinations but the one stated. 
lf A had been prcviously determined, you could 
not have niade an asser tion of it, 

Result : lf the reality of the thing {as substance) 
Is pmupposed, the qttality theirof is posited as aeci- 
ifoitiil, tiitil heiice the [hing is mediately posited as 
fmliict of the Ego. 

It is the quality of the thing to which we relate 
the Ego. 

2d. The Ego is to construet the Image with per- 
fect freedom. In so far as it does this, floating be- 
tivccn many possible determinations of the thing 
and choosing one, the Ego mcdiatcly posits itself 
as Ego, and lin-iits itself. The Image is not yet de- 
termined, but it is being determined ; the Ego is in 
tlie act of determining. We will call this its condi- 
tion, A. (It is the inner conteniplation of the Ego 
in constructing.) 

In so far as the Ego acts, it posits over and 
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against this free floating image, and mediatdy 
against itself, the imaging, the perfectly deterniined 
quality, of which wc have said abovc that it is taken 
up and seized by the Ego, by means of the im- 
rnodiate but unconscious contemplation of the thirr» 
This determincd quality is posited as opposite 
hence as exeluded from the Ego. Wc will call 
it B. 

If A is totality, B is exeluded from it ; but, if B 
is posited, A is exeluded from the totality. F« 
the Ego posits the quality as dcterniined, antl must 
do so if it is .to posit itself as free in the imaging. 
The Ego must, therefore, refleet on this dcterniina- 
tion of the quality ; and by this the Ego is excludcJ 
from the totality; that is.it is no longer sclf-suffi- 
eient, no longcr through itself, but through anotlicr 
and an opposite ; that is, its conditio«, its reflectiun, 
the image within it, can no longer be explaincd 
altogctlier out of itself, but only by an externa! 
other. Hence, we have A + B, or A determincd 
by B as totality. (Externa!, determincd, pure con- 
tcmplation.) 

The reflection must turn lipon A + B in this 
their connection, that is, it must turn upon the 
quality, as a determincd, particular quality, if [he 
quality is to be in the Ego, or in conscioiisness. 
This reflection oecurs, of course, like every reflec- 
tion, through absolute spontancity ; the Ego reflects 
because it is Ego. It does not become consciom 
of this spontaneity ; but the objeet of its reflection, 
as such, becomes produet of this spontancity, am! 
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m ust, thcrefore, bear the charactcr of a product of 
a free act, that is, acddcntahiets. But it can not be 
accidental in the same manner in which it is posit- 
ed as dctemtined, hcnce it must be so in another 
rcspoct. Wc sliall soon see how. 

This accidental charactcr makes it a product of 
the Ego ; the Ego, thcrefore, detcrmines itself again, 
an<I this it can not do without opposing to itself 
sumething, that is, a Non-Ego. 



(The Ego reflects with freedom, an act of deter- 
mining which, by its very nature, becomes itself 
determined ; but it can not reflect or posit a limit 
witliout, at the same time, absolutely producing 
something as that which forma the limit. Dctcr- 
mniitg and producing, thcrefore, always go togc- 
tlicr ; and it is this which keeps up the identity 
of consciousness.) 

This something, opposed to the Ego, is neecssary 
in relation to tlie determined quality ; and this quali- 
ty is aecideiital in relation to the something. Again, 
this something, like the quality, is opposed to the 
Ego, and hcnce, like it, is a Non-Ego, but a neecs- 
sary Non-Ego. 

But the quality, as determined, r.s something 
against which the Ego is mcrcly passive, \ve have 
seen, must be cxcludcd from the Ego ; and the 
Ego, when reflecting lipon it as so determined, 
must thus exelude it. 
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Now, we have just found another Non-Ego, which 
the Ego, in reflecting, excludes as dctermined and 
necessary. Both, thcrefore.jruist be placecl in rcla- 
tion to each other and bc synthetically imited, 
Their ground of Union is that both are Non-Ego, 
and hence, in rclation to the Ego, both are one and 
the same ; their ground of distinction is, that the 
quality is accidcntal, might bc otherwise ; but the 
Substrate, as such, is nccessary in rclation to the 
quality. The quality taust have a Substrate, but the 
Substrate must not necessarily have this particular 
quality. Such a relation of the accidcntal to the 
nccessary in their synthetical Union is callcd the 
rclation of sttbstantiality. 

The reflcction must turn upon the exeluded B, 
the nccessary Non-Ego. Froni this reflcction it 
follows that A + B, which was heretofore posited 
as totality, can no longcr be totality, that is, can no 
Jongcr be the only Contents of the Ego, and hence 
accidcntal. It must be dctermined by the iieces.sary 
B. The formula now is, A + 11 dctermined by B. 

First of all, the quality, the imagc, or whatever 
you choose to call it, must be thus dctermined by 
the nccessary Non-Ego. This quality was posited 
as accidcntal, the thing as nccessary ; both, there- 
fore, as opposites. Now, in the reflcction of the 
Ego, they must be united in the same Ego. Tliis 
is done by absolute spontancity. The imion isal- 
together produet of the Ego. The union is posited 
means, a produet is posited through the Ego. The 
Ego, however, is never immediately conscious 01 its 
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acting, but only in and by means of the product, 
Tlie union of both miist, therefore, be posited as acci- 
dental ; and shice all acciclental is posited as ansing 
through acting, it follows that the union itself must 
bc posited as having arisen through acting. But 
tliat- whicli, in its existencc, is itself accidental and 
depetident, can not be posited as acting ; hence, 
only the necessary can be thus posited. Hence, in 
the rcflection, and by mcans of it, the conception 
of acting is transferred to the necessary, though in 
rcality this conception lies only in the reflecting, 
and the accidental is posited as product thereof, as 
expression of the free activity of the necessary. 
Such a synthetical rclation is called the relation of 
lausatity, and the thing, viewed in this synthetic 
union of the necessary and the accidental in it, is 
the real thing.* 

• We append at this important point the föllowing remarks : 
I. The just discovered ji.i of the Kgo is evidentiy an act through 
the power of hiia;:ina!i;i:i in c<'>i:t(-:ii|>1atii>n; for, firstly, the Ego 
unites 0]}positcs in it, whicli is the bnsiness of Imagination; and, 
Kcondly, it loses ilseif in this act, and t raus fers wliat is in it ii]>on 
the ohjeet of its activity, whicli is the charauteristic. of contempla.- 

3. Tlie so-calleel category of cin-aliiy shuws itself here, thcrcfore, 
ss having its origin i'nly in the power of ima^ination, and thus it is 
iwlced ; Kolhtng can i;et into the imdi/isiandii;:.; exrept through the 
power o( Imagination. What alteration the undeistanding may 
make of this produd nf the ima-ira-ion can hcre atready be fore- 
scen. We Uave posited the thing as acting free without any rule, 
(and until the linderet ir.di 11 1; coüiprditnds its t,wn mariner of acting 
it is tliuä posited in conseion-iiess as fite,) beeause iht power of 
ituaidiution transfers to it its own free acting. Tlie secjiiencc of a 
lw is ivaiilmg. Whenevcr undetstanding shall be direettd lipon 
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That which we have callcd expression of the ac- 
tivity of the thing, and which we fmuul perfttctly 
detcrmined, is posited in the Ego, and is dctermined 

thc thing so .19 lo comprehcnd il according to law, then the thing 
will also appear as ivorkiiig in obedience to thosc !aws, 

3. K.VN'T, who canses the categraies Jo bc originally gencrated 11 
/.»m; of thinkin;', «ml who, froin his point of view, is vciy cortcä 
in this, Stands in ne-;d of thc sehemos sketched liy thc linde rstjiut- 
ing in order to mab; ;n>~vli];: tlidr application to the objtcts; lion«, 
lie Joes as wo do, and makes tlieui acccssiblc to tlic woiking of l!ie 
Imagination. In ilie sl-kticc of knowlcd^e tlu:.ie categoricä arist m 
Imagination itself, et l!ic samt limt miJ toj-t/icr -.oit/t thc etjati, 
and in order to make diese first possihtc. 

4. MAIMUM views thc categoiy of causality in the samt mann« 
as the scicncc of knowlcdge i only he calls this procedura uf llie 
human niind a deecpiton. Huf m have sein that that call not bt 
Callcd deeeption which is proper and neecs-ary by virtue of the 
laws of a rational htm.:, a:ni whicli can i:ui be avoidcd uiil«sswcwL>li 
to ccasc being rational bemgs. Bot the real point of disputcliis htre. 
Maimon wotild say: " Supposing, as I iidinit, that your lans of 
thir.king are J priori, ihcn yoo Can ctrtainly apply tliera lo objeeö 
only by the power of Imagination ; and hence, in apply ing them, 
Object and law mnst be, at the same timc, in imagination. Uut liou 
tloyoii gel thc ohjeet 1" The mswi is, Tiii:l,j::i.li i. .h ii.-rlt nun y.o- 
rluce the objeet. If yoo assert tlic object to lie proiluccd in any 
other manner, you becomu a transzendent do^malist, atld tiltctlj 
rcmuvtd froin critital philo.wphy, 

5. Maimon has only doubted thc applicability of the law of 
caosality, bot he might as well liave doubted all A priori laivs. 
This Hume ilocs. üesays: " It U your seif who transfer the am- 
Ception of cansality n '1i1.l1 you iiave in you to the cxternal (hing*, 
and hetice your kmmleihje has inj objekive vjlidity." Kant adinils 
thc first part of thc sentence not only wilh respeet to the lavruf 
causality, but for all ä frfori lans ; but he rejeets the conclusie» by 
proving that an ubjeet is only possiblc for a snbjeet. MaimM 
says, it is only by ima^iiiatiim that \mu apply the law of causalily to 
objeets; he nee von r knowletl^e has mn objeeiivc validity, and i' iaa 
merc deeeption if yon apply your laws of thinkiug to objccls. The 
sdtnee of knowk'dgc admits the premise not mily for the law u( 
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forthe Ego, aswe have also seen. Hence,the Ego 
mcdiatcly is determined by the thing, ar.d t!ius, 
ceasing to be Ego, becomes itself product of the 
Non-Ego, bccaiise that which fills. it is product of 
the Non-Ego or of the thing. The thing, by means 
of tlus its exprcssion, works even lipon the Ego, 
and (he Ego is no longcr posited through itself, but 
posited in this its determination through the thing, 
(This is the famous infliience of the thing upon the 
Ego, or the physical influcn.ee of the Locke school 
and of the new eclecticians, who, from the utterly 
heterogen eous components of the Leiunmtz and the 
Locke Systems, have composed an unconnected 
vhole, the truc Statement of which we have just 
now attempted, but which has truth also only in 
this transitory connection.) 

Hut the Ego can not be Ego and product of the 
Non-Ego. Such, however, was the result of our 
formula: A 4- 1! determined by II. Hence, this 
formula mitst be again posited in the Ego, or must 
bc again determined by A. 

A, that is, the effect which was said to have been 
produced in the Ego by the thing, is posited with 
rcspcct to the Ego as accidental. Hence, there is 
nccessarily opposed to this effect and to the Ego, 
in so far as it is determined thereby, an indepen- 
dent in itself and through itself existing Ego. Just 
as we opposed to the accidental in the Non-Ego 

cuisality, but Cor »II A f-riori laws, but shows by a doser Determina- 
tion of ike ubjeel that our knowkdgc bas objeetive validity fut tliat 
very rcason, and Ca» only have it 011 that coiKiiüon. 
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the necessary thing, so we now oppose to the acci- 
dcntal in the Ego the necessary or the Kgp/frw 
and this latter, ükc the necessary Non-Ego, is pro- 
diict of the Ego itself. The necessary is substance ■ 
the accidental an accidencc of it. Both must be 
synthetieally united as oiic and the same Ego, 
Hut since they are absolute opposites, they can 
only be united by absolute activity of the Ego, 
whercof the Ego never becomes immcdiatcly con- 
scious, but ralher npplics it to the objeets of the 
reflection, tlms positing the relation of causality 
between the two. In the reflection the accidental 
becomes effeet of the activity of the absolute Ego 
and hence something rea! for the Ego, its uttcr- 
ance. That it is effeet of the Non-Ego is altogether 
lost sight of in this reflection, since it can not be 
posited at the same time as effeet of the Ego and 
of the Non-Ego. Thus, the thing and its uttcr- 
ance are completely exeluded from the Ego and 
opposed to it. 

Both the Ego and the Non-Ego exist in them- 
sclvcs necessary, and both completely indepemlent 
of cach other; bolh utter themselvcs in this Inde- 
pendence, each by its own activity and power, 
which power, however, is as yet pcrfectly free. 

We have now slunvn how we came to oppose an 
acting Ego and an actiug Non-Ego, and to consider 
both as completely independent of each other. In uur 
present view the Non-Ego exists because it exists, 
and is nJtcgethcr dctermincdtlirongh itself; büt 
tliat it is imaged, represented by the Ego, is acci- 
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oental for the Non-Ego. Again, the Ego acts ab- 
solutcly through ttscüf ; but that it Images the Non- 
Ego is accidcntal for it. The utterance of the thing 
in its appcarance is prodtict of the thing ; but the 
appcarance, in so far as it exists for the Ego, is 
a«nln product of the Ego. 

The Ego ca» not act without having an objeet; 
hence, the acting of tlic Ego posits that of the Non- 
I'>o. Again, the Non-Ego can not act, that is./or 
thtEgOi unless the acting of the Ego is preposited. 
The utterance of both powers is, therefore, neecs- 
sarily syntlieticatly united. and we must now show 
the grountl of their union, their harmony. 

This union oecurs through absolute spontancity. 
Butwhat is posited through freedom has the cha- 
raclor of tlie accidcntal ; hence, the present syn- 
thctical union must have this character. It is, 
therefore, the accidental unity of the acting we 
have to examine, or the accidental junetion of tlic 
acting of the Ego, and of the acting of the Non- 
K;*o ;'/( a third, w/eich is and can be nothing but their 
jmiction, and which we shall call for the present a 
puint. 

TIME AND SPACE. 

Contcmplation is determined in time, and tlic con~ 
tnnplated in Space. 

We have determined contcmplation, in our last 
Paragraph, as the synthetical union of the acting of 
the Ego and of the acting of the Non-Ego through 
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their accidcntal junction in a point. This contem- 
plation occurs in thc Ego mcans, it is posited asuc,-;. 
dental. Thc contcmplation X is posited as coniem- 
platten accidcntal mcans, another contcmplation— 
not another objeet, determination, or any such thing, 
but — another contcmplation, which wc ühal] call Y, is 
opposed to it. Y is neecssary when opposed to 
X, and X is accidcntal in Opposition to Y. Y is, 
therefore, complctely exeluded from tlie Ego, which 
rests in thc contcmplation of X. 

X. as contcmplation, nccessarily rests in a point, 
So does Y, but in an opposite, distinet point. One 
point is not thc other. 

The qnestion is now, What necessity is it which 
Y has in rclation to X, and what accidcntalncss 
which X has in rclation tu Y? Clcarly, thc con- 
tcmplation Y and its point arc nccessarily syntheti- 
cally united if X is to be united wilh its point, or 
the union of X and its point presupposes that of Y 
and its point, but not vice versa. In that point 
ivherein X is posited another contcmplation might 
be posited ; at least, so the Kgo judges ; but in thc 
point of Y none but Y can bc posited, if X is to 1>C 
posited as contcmplation of the Ego. Only in so 
far as thc accidcntalncss of this synthesis is posited, 
is X to be posited as contcmplation of the Ego; 
and only in so far as to this accidcntalncss is op- 
posed the necessity of thc same synthesis is the 
accidcntal ness itself to be posited. 

Thc much. more difficult qnestion remains, ho« 
the points X and Y arc to be otherwisc determineu 
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than throngh tlic rcspcctive contcmplations X and 
Y, As yot tlicy are only points whcrein a causal- 
ity uf thc Ego and thc Non-Ego mcet. It is, how- 
evcr, clear that, if X is to bc posited as thc point 
wlicrcin anothcr contcmplation may be positcd, and 
Yas its oppositc in which no other can be positcd, 
Imtli points dirempt fiom their contcmplations, and 
must be clistirigiiishable from cach otbcr. Wo can 
not yot scc /toio this is possiblc, but wc can scc tliai 
it must bc possiblc if evcr a contcmplation is to bc 
ascribcd to thc Ego. 

ist, Wc havc showil bcforc that, if A is positcd as 
totality, ffis cxcludcd. If A signifies thc imagc lo 
he (lutcrmincd spontaiicously, B sigaifies thc inde- 
petuknt and nccessary quatity of the imagc. Wc 
miw apply this bcrc— Fnnii thc contcmplation X, 
«such, thc detcrniincd object X is cxcludcd ; and 
thc samc in thc contcmplation Y. Both objccts, as 
stich, are determiiied ; that is, thc Ego in contcm- 
plation must posit ihcm cxactly as it posits thcm. 
This, their determinateness, is to rcmain, of course, 

But thc same relation which exists bctwcen thc 
contcmplations must cxist between the objccts. 
Heace, thc ohjcct X is accidental in reference to Y, 
but Y nccessary in rcfcrcnce to X. The deter- 
mitiation of X nccessarily prcsnpposes that of the 
Y, but not vice versa. 

But since both objccts, as ohjects of contcmplation, 
are perfectly detcrniincd, their postnlatcd relation 
can havc no rcfcrcnce to this determinatencss, but 
must refer to anothcr as yet unknown determinate- 
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ness, one through which somcthing docs not be- 
come an object gcncraüy, but an object of a con- 
templation distinguishable from another contcmpla- 
tion. The required dctermination docs not bclong 
to the inner determinations of thc object, (in so far 
as it is A = A.) but is an extcrnal one. Unicss 
wc have thc required d ist ine tion, a contempktiou 
can not be posited in thc Ego. The distinctlon, 
however, is not possible without this extcrnal de- 
terminateness of the object, and the object can not 
be an object of contcmplation without this determi- 
nateness. It is, therefore, the exclusive coudition 
of all contcmplation. \Ve call this unknown some- 
what through which the object is to be determinwl 
; the way in which Y is determii.cd through it, 
we call Z ; and thc way in which X is determined 
through it, V. 

The mutual relation is, therefore, as follows : X 
miist be posited as to be or not to bc synthetically 
united witlt V, and hence V also as to be united 
thus with X or with any other object ; but Y must 
be posited as nccessarily in syntlictical union with 
Z, if X is to be united with V. 

Jf V is posited as to be united with X, or as not 
to be united with X, Y is posited neecssarily 33 
united with Z. From this it results that every pos- 
sible object may be united with V except Y, for Y 
is already inscparably united. Thus, also, may X 
be united with every possible O, except with Z, for 
this is inscparably united with Y. 

X and Y arc both complctely excludcd from the 
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E"o; the Kgo loses and forgets itself compietely 
jn their contcmplation. The relation we have here 
shown iip is, therefore, to be ascribcd to the things 
tkmselves ; the relation appears to the Ego as not 
dependent lipon its freedom, but as determined. 
through the things. 

The relation was: bccatise Z is united with Y, X 
iscxcluded from it. It must, therefore, applied to 
the things, be expressed thus : Y exchides X from 
Z; Y dctermuies. X negatively. If Y extends to 
tue point d, X gocs to this point ; if it only extends 
to c, X goes to c. Hut since the only ground why 
Xcan not be united to Z is this, that Y exchides 
it, X certainry begins whcre Y ceases to excludc it ; 
hence, continuity bclongs to both, 

This exchision, this continuity is not possible 
uiiless X and Y are both in a common sphere, (which 
wedo not know as yet,) and mect in 011c point in 
this sphere. The positing of this sphere constitutes 
the synthetie union of both as required. Hence, 
such a common sphere is produced by the absolute 
spontaneity of the power of imagination. 

2d. Wehave shown before that, if the exeluded II 
is reflected lipon, A is thereby exeluded from the to- 
tality, from the Kgo. Hut since B has been posited 
in the Kgo by reflcction, and is, therefore, itself 
posited in union with A as totality, (as accidental,) 
it follows that another B, in reference to which it is 
accidental, must be exeluded or posited as a neces- 
sary opposite. Wu now apply this here. 

Y is now, with reference to its synthetical union 
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with an unknown O, dctermined ; and X in respect 
to, and by means of, Y, is also at Icast negavtieh 
deternii.icd. 

But if thcy are to be nnited with A, or to bc po- 
sitcd in the Ego, thcy must bc posited as Occidental 
also in tliis respect, that is, a necessary X and Y 
must be opposed to them, in retard to which thcy 
arc accidcntal : substances whcrcof thcy arc acci- 
dences. 

This necessary X and Y, whcreof the accidcntal 
X and Y in the Eyo arc the uttcranecs, arc thoir 
presupposed powers, free power», Tlic same rek- 
tiun which exists hetween X and Y as uttcratices 
exists, therefore, between thesc powers. The ut- 
terance of power Y is utterly in dopenden t of that 
of power X ; but the latter in its ut terance is de- 
pendent lipon and conditioned by Y. Conditio»«!, 
that is, the ut terance of Y does not determinc the 
utterance X positivcly, but uegativcly ; not the qua- 
litativencss of X, but in this that X can not uttcr 
itsclf in a certain manner. 

But it has been expressly stated that X as well 
as Y are to iitter themsclvcs throuyh free, unlimittd 
causality. How, then, can X be conditioned by Y? 
Evidently X has causality as well as Y, and the 
causality of the lattcr is not the condition of that 
of the former ; Y does not compcl or nrge X to 
uttcr itsclf. Nor does it determinc the character 
of this, the utterance or causality of X. But hoff, 
then, does it condition it? 

X and Y arc to be in a synthetical rclation to an 
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unknown O. For in and only through their rela- 
tion to are they mutually related. Each must, 
thereforc, have an mt'.ependent rclation to O. 

must be a something which leaves to both per- 
feet freeclom of causality, for in this, tlieir free cau- 
sality, arc they to be United with O. And since 
(he resistance of every power to a causality iimits 
that cansality, O can have no power, no activity, 
no intension. 1t can, therefore, have no reality at 
all, and is nothing. 

Wc have seen how Y and Z heing synthetlcally 
united, X is exeluded frora Z. We have also seen, 
now, that this synthetical union of V and Z is cf- 
fected through tlie own free cansality of the inner 
power Y. Not that Z is produet of the power Y, 
but, heing neecssarily united with Y, it must also 
have a distinetive feature. Now, this union of Y 
and Z exclitdcs the cansality of X and its pioduct 
from Z ; hence, Z is the sphere of cansality of Y, 
and is nothing but this spkere ; it is nothing in it- 
sclf, has no reality, and can have no predicate but 
llic one just shown up. 

Again, Z is sphere of cansality only of Y ; Cor, by 
bring posited as such a sphere of Y, X and a'l other 
possiblc objeet is exeluded from it. The "sphere 
of the cansality of Y" means the same as "7." 
both are in all respects the same. The cansality 
of Y fills ?(/> Z, that is, exeludes all other but the 
causality of Y. 

If Z goes to c, d, or e, the cansality of X is thlis 
far exeluded. But, since the latter is only exeluded 
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bccause Y cxcludes it, there is necessarily conti- 
nuity between the sphcres of cansality of both, and 
both mcct or join in a point, The power of Imagi- 
nation unites both and posits Z and — E, or, as w« 
determined it above, V = O. 

Eut the causality of X is to remain free ahhowh 
exeludeel from Z. This cxclusion would not leave 
X free, if the cansality of Y in Z negated or cati- 
celed something in X, or made any in itself possible 
uttcrance of X impossiblc. Hence, it mnst be tliat 
no possible iittcmnee of X does ever corae in confliet 
with the cansality of Y and Z ; there must not be 
any such tendency of filling np Z in X. Tliyrc 
must be in X itself a grimm! by virtuc of which 7. 
is not its sphere of cansality ; there must not be in 
X any ground of a possibility that Y coukl be ita 
splierc of causaüty. 

Y and X, therefore, unite accidentally in a point, 
in the absolute synthetical union of absolute oppo 
sites, without any mutual influence or action upon 
each other. 

3d. We have shown. before that A + 11 mnst be 
determincd through B. Mithcrto only 1! bas becn 
thus determined ; but mediately A also is determincd 
through it. This form ula we interpretec! : that which 
is in the Ego — that is, contemplation — is determined 
through the Non-Ego, and is mediately a produet 
thereof. We now apply this hcre. 

X is produet of the Non-Ego, and is, in regard 
lo its sphere of action, determined in the Ego; Y 
is the same, both through thcmselves in tlieirabso 
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lote freedcm. Both through their accidcntal junc- 
tion detcrmine also the point of this junction ; and 
lim Ego is only passive in regard to it. 

Hut this can not be. The Ego, as sitre as it is 
an Ego, must producc this detcrmination witli frce- 
dom. 

\Ve have solvcAthis same problem before in this 
way: The whole reflcction of substantiality is de- 
pcndent lipon thc absolute frcedom of the Ego, 
We tiow solve the problem in the same way. The 
Ego is absolutcly free to reflect or not reflect lipon 
Y and X as an abiding, as a simple. If it does so 
reflect, it must, by the law of lhat reflcction, un- 
doubtcdly place Y in thc splierc of action Z, and 
posit C as a limit between thc spheres of action of 
Yand X ; but it also may not so reflect, and may 
posit, instead of X and Y, every possible objeet as 
substance tlirough its absolute freedom. 

Suppose the spheres Z and V as connecting in 
the point C. In the sphere Z, the Ego can posit 
an a or a b instead of Y ; it can make Z the sphere 
of action of both, and their limit, the dividing l;nc, 
G. Let us now call the sphere of action of a, H, 
Tlien the Ego can now again procced to take this 
H, and, instead of positing a in it as indivisihle sub- 
stance, it can posit E and D in it, and so on ad in- 
piitiim. But, if an a and a b have once been posit- 
eit, the Ego must assign to them a sphere of action 
connecting in onc point. 

This accidentalness of Y and its sphere of action 
for thc Ego the Ego must now posit as real tlirough 
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its power of Imagination. O is thus posited as an 
extcndcd, continuous, infimtely vtdhnsiblc, and U 



REMARKS, 

ist. The power of Imagination, by positing the 
Possibiiity of other substances with other sphercs 
of action in the space Z.first dircmpts Space front the 
thing ivhkh actttaily fills it, and skctchcs an empty 
Space ; of course, only as an attcmpt, antl transitively 
in order to fill it immediately again with any 
dcsired substances and their sphercs of action. 
Hcnce, there is no empty spacc but in this transi- 
tion from the Alling up of spacc by A to its being 
filled up by B, C, D, etc. 

2d. The infinitely smallest part of space is ahvays 
a space, a continuity, but not a mere point, or 
the limit between placcs in space. It is thus ;i 
continuity, becausc in it can be posited, and is po- 
sited in so far as itself is posited, a power which 
nccessarily utters itself, and whieb can not be posit- 
ed except as uttcring itself. Hut it can not uttcr 
itself unless it has a sphere of its uttcrance, which 
is nothing but such a sphere. 

3d. Hcnce, intensity and extensity are necessarily 
synthetieally united, and one can not be deduced 
without tbc other. Evcry power fills up (not through 
\t&Q\i,fort/ic power is not in spacc, and is, in fact, 
nothing at all without utterance, but through its 
necessary produet, which is this sanie sj'nthctical 
grouncl of itnion of intensity and extensity) a place 
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in space; and Space Is nothing but this sphere, 
filletl or to be filled by thesc products. 

ith, Apart from the inner dcterminations of the 
thin"s, (their qunlttativencss,) which only refer to 
feeling, (more or less pleasurc or disgust.) and which 
are not at ;dl accessible to the theoretical faculty of 
the Ego, as, for instance, that the things are red 
or smooth, bitter or swect, heavy or light, etc., these 
things are only dhitinguishable from cach other by 
ihe space tbey oeenpy. Hence, that which pertains 
to these things in such a manner that it is only as- 
cribed to them and not to the Ego, though it does 
not belong to their inner essence, is the space which 
Ihey oecupy. 

5th. Hut all space is cqnal, and throiigh it, tbere- 
forc, no distinetion and determination is possible, 
except in so far as one thing = Y has been posited 
inacertain space, and thus determined and charac- 
tcrized space. In lliat case you can say of X, it is 
in anolher space than Y. All determination of 
space presupposes a space filled up, and determined 
bythat Alling up. Posit A in the infinite empty 
space, it remains as undetermined as it was before, 
and you can not answer my question, Where is it? 
für you have no fixed poitit from which you can 
measure it. The place which it oecupies is only 
determined through A. and A is only determined 
through that place. Mcncc, there ;s in reality no 
determination except in so far as you posit one ; it 
is a synthests through absolute spontancity. To 
eepress this sensuously, A might move continuously 
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from one point to anothcr in space, and you would 
not cbscrve the movement, because for you there 
would be no points, btit only the limitless, endless 
spaecs. For you it would always remain whcre it 
is, because it would always remain in Space. But 
if you put B aside of it, then B is deterraincd; 
and if I ask you where it is, you rcply, By t!ie side 
of A. This satisfics me, unless I ask again, But 
where is A ? If you posit C, D, E, etc., aside of B, 
then you have for all of tliem relative determina- 
tions of place ; btit you may fill up Space as far as 
you üke, and you will always have in the fillcd up 
space only a finite space which can have no relation 
to the infinite space. This finite space is only de- 
termined in so far as you have determined it by 
virtue of an absolute synthesia. An evident truth, 
it seems to me, which ouglit long since to have 
proven the ideality of space. 

Gth. The objeet of the present contemplation Js 
characterized as such by this, that wc posit it through 
the power of iniagination in a space as empty space. 
IJut this, as wc have shown, is not possiblc, unless 
a fillcd up space is presupposed. A depcnclcnt 
sucecssion of tbe Alling up of space, but in which, 
from reasons we shall show up hereaftcr, one can 
always go further back infinitely. 

To restore the freedom of the Ego, and to posit 
the Non-Ego as accidental, we posited the Egoas 
free to connect Z with Y, or a, b, c, etc. ; and 
through positing this freedom we first discovered 
O as space. This sort of accidentalncss remains; 
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but the qucstion is, whetlier it has solvcd the prob- 
1cm. 

Truc, the Ego is gcncrally free to posit in space 
Y, X, or a, b c, etc. ; but, if it is to reflect upon 
X as substance, from which presupposition we 
startet!, it must tucessarily, as we have shown, posit 
Y as determinod substance, and as determined by 
the space Z ; hence, in that conditiort it is not free. 
Nor is it then free in determining the place of'X is 
space, Cor it must place X aside of Y. Hence, the 
Ego, under this condition, remaina always deter- 
mined by another. But it s/iafl be free ; and the 
contradiction must bc solvcd. This is done as fol- 
lows : 

Y and X must both be determined and opposed 
to each other in another manner than through their 
determinedness and determinability in space ; for 
both have becn posited above independent of their 
space, and as distinet from each other. Thcy must 
liave otlicr charactcristics, in virtue of which the 
sentence A = A is applied to theni ; for instance, 
that X is red, Y yeliow, etc. Their place in 
space has no reforence to thesc dctcrminations, 
does not make Y, as yrflüiv, the determined in 
space, or X as rai, the determinable in Space. It 
only posits one of both as determined, and the oth- 
er as determinable, without any reference to any 
inherent characteristics they may possess. Thua 
freedom attains its sphere again. Freedom must 
opposc a determined and a determinable ; but it 
can make citheropposite the determined or the dc- 
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tcrminable. Whether X bc detcrmincd throngli 
Y, or vice versa, depends only lipon thc spontaneity 
of thc Ego. In other words, it is the same what 
scries you dcscribc in space, whether from A to 1), 
or vice versa ; whether you place li on the sidc of 
A, or A on the stde of JJ, for the things mutuaUy 
exelude each other in space. 

This, its freedorn of making cither detcrmincd or 
determi nable, the Ego posits through the power of 
Imagination, It floats between determinedness and 
detenninability, ascribes to both both, or, which is 
the same, to neither neither. But if a contemph- 
tionand objeet of acontemplation is to be, then the 
Ego must make onc of the in thcmselves detcrmincd 
two a determi nable in space. 

Wliy it posits X or Y, or a, b, c, d, etc., as dc- 
terminable admits of 110 ground, and can not admit 
of a ground, for it is an act of absolute spontaneity, 
This shows itself as accidentalness. Hut it must 
be well observed wheicin this accidentalness con- 
sists, namely, in the beiitg posiled, or in the iwislcnce 
of the determi nable. The posiling of this determi- 
nablc becomes an aeeidence of the Ego, to which 
the Ego itself, as shown before, must be oppositeil 
as its snbstance. 

Ego and Non-Ego are now again complete oppo- 
sites.and independent of each other. Inner powers 
of the Non-Ego work with absolute freedorn, fill iip 
their spheres of actio», accidcntally nieet in a point, 
and thus mutually exelude each other, without liinit- 
ing their respective freedorn, from their spheres of 
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action, or from their places in space. The Ego, 
again, posits as substancc whatsocver it chooscs, 
div'idcs spacc, as it were, amongst substanecs, spon- 
taneotisly deeides which shall be the determined 
and which the detcrminablc in Space, or in what 
(jirüdion it will conrsc throtigh spacc. 

Tluis, all connection between the Ego and the 
Non-Ego is broken off; both arc only connected 
by empty spacc, which, being empty, and only the 
sphere whercin the Non-Ego, realiter with freedom, 
posits its produets, and the Ego, iih-alitcr, posits 
also with freedom its produets, as imaginary pro- 
duets of a Non-Ego, does limit neither nor connect 
one with the other. The Opposition of both and 
the independent existence of the Ego and the Non- 
Ego is cxplaincd ; but not the required harmony 
between lrfth. Space is justly called the form, that 
is, the subjeetive eondition of the possibility of the 
externa.! contcmplation. Unlcss there is another 
form of contcmplation, the required harmony be- 
Uveen representation of a thing and a thing itsell' 
aml their miitual relation ; henee, also, their Oppo- 
sition through the Ego, is impossiblc. Lct us find 
tliis form. 



t. Y and X, in all their posäible and mutnal 
rclations, arc produets of the free call sali ty of the 
independent Non-Ego. But this they are not for 
the Ego, nor arc they indeed at all/t»/" the Ego with- 

out a free causality of the Ego itself. 
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2. This causality of Ego and Non-Ego, thcre. 
fore, must be rcciprocal causality, that is, the ntter- 
ances of both must mcet in a point, in the absolute 
synthesis of both through imagination. This point 
of union the Ego posits by its absolute power, and 
it posits this point as accidental, that is, the coniiect- 
ing of the causality of both offosites is accidental. 

%. If Y or X is to be posited, such a point of 
Union must bc posited ; or, in other wonls, the 
positing of an objeet involves such a union with the 
causality of the Egö. 

4. The Ego is pcrfcctly free in regard to the 
determinatencss or uiuleterminateness of the X or 
Y mcans, therefore, the Ego is perfectly free to 
conneet Y or X with the point {and thus with the 
Jigo) or not. 

5. This thus determined freedom of the Ego 
must be posited through the power of imagination, 
that is, the mere pgssibility of a synthesis of the 
point with a causality of the Non-Ego must be 
posited. This is only possible if the point can bc 
posited apart from the causality of the Nm-Egä. 

6. Hat stich a point is nothing but a synthesis of 
the causality of the Ego and of the Non-Ego. 
Hencc, by altogether removing it from the causality 
of the Non-Ego, you destroy the point. Hencc, we 
onjy remove the determined X from the point, and 
unite the point instead with an undetermined pro- 
duet (a, b, c, or d, etc., a Non-Ego) so as to have 
it retain its determined character as syntheticai 
point. 
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■ jp, The Ego is really synthetically to unite the 
point with X. This is our whole presupposition, 
for wc require a contemptation of X, which, evcn 
as conto mplation, ia not possible without such a 
synthcsis. This synthcsis, as wo havc also shown, 
occiirs thron gh absolute spontaneity. IJut, by unit- 
ingX with the point, all othcr possible powers are 
excluclcd froin the point. 

8, This synthetical conncction of X with the 
point is to be a real cotmccthig, and to bc posited 
as such, that is, it is to bear the charactcristic of 
absolute spontaneity, namcly, accidentalncss, and 
this not merclyin therespeet heretoforementioncd, 
bat in its very charactcristic as a connecting of a 
synthcsis. But such accidentalncss of its cbaracter 
es synthcsis is only possible through Opposition with 
another necessary synthcsis of a determined V with 
a point ; of coiirse, not with the point of X, for from 
that point all othcr is cxcluded, but with another 
ajfäsite ■ pjint. Let 11s call this point c, and the 
point with which X is connected d. 

9. This point c, like d, is synthetical point of 
unton of the causality of the Ego and of the Non-Ego 
laut it is opposed to d in this, that with d the syn- 
thetical union is considered as dependent lipon 
(reedom, as that which might be otherwise, white 
with c the union is considered as necessary. 

io. This accidentalncss of the synthetical Union 
with d must be posited ; licncc, also, must the ne- 
ccsslty of the union with c bc posited. Both must, 
tberefore, be posited in this respeet as necessary 
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and accidental in regard to each other. If the syn- 
thetical union with d is to be posited, that with c 
must have been posited before, but not vice versa. 

11. Now, this synthesis with d is really to be 
posited ; hence, it is posited as dependent, as cotidi- 
tioned by the synthesis with c. But c is not, via 
versa, conditioncd by d, 

12. Again, the synthesis with c is to be exactly 
as the synthesis with d, that is, an arbitrary, acci- 
dental synthesis. If it is posited as such, another 
synthesis with h must again be opposed to it as nc- 
cessary, as the synthesis of which it is dependent 
and by which it is conditioncd. The synthesis with 
c, if posited accidental, must thus he posited as pre- 
ceded by a syntliesis with b, and dependent lipon 
that, but not vice versa. The synthesis with b, 
again, must be posited as accidental, and hence, as 
preceded by another synthesis, and so on ad iitfini- 
titm. Thus, we attain a serics of points as points 
of synthetical union between a causality of the Ego 
and of the Non-Ego in contemplation.whcrcin each 
point depends upon a determined other which docs 
not depend upon it, and whcrein each fias a deter- 
mined other which is dependent upon it white it- 
self does not depend upon this other ; in short, wu 
obtain a time serics. 

13. The Ego posited itself as pcrfectly free to 
unite with the point whatever it might choosc, 
hence the whole infinite Non-Ego, The thus de- 
termined point is only accidental and not necessary; 
is only dependent without having another which is 
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dependent upon it, and is called the present point, 
the present momcnt. 

14. Hence, if we abstract from the- synthetical 
union of a determiued point with the object — and 
thus from the whole causality of the Ego, which is 
only connected with the Non-Ego through this 
point — all tkings, considered in themselves, and in- 
dependent from the Ego, are at the same timc in 
tpace, that is, are synthetically unitable with one 
and the same point. Bat they can be positcd in 
perception only aftcr each othcr in a successive se- 
riös, whcrein each link dcpencls upon anothcr which 
does not depend upon it. 



CONCLUDISG 

a. Therc is for us no fast except in so far as it is 
thought in the present, Whatsoevcr was yesterday 
is not; it is oniy in so far as I think in the present 
momcnt that it was. The qiiestion, Has not really 
a time passed away ? is just of the same nature as 
the qiiestion, Is therc a thing in itself? Of 
course, a time has past if you posit one as past, 
and, if you ask that qiiestion, you do posit a past 
time; if you do not posit it, you will not ask that 
qiiestion, and then no time has past for you. A 
very evident Observation, which ought long ago to 
have led to the correet coneeption of the ideality of 
time. 

b. But a past is necessary for us ; for only on 
conditio!) of a past is a present, and only on condi- 
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tion of a prescnt is consciousness possible. Tbis 
proof we recapitulate as follows: Consciousness is 
only possiblc on cohdition that the Ego posit a 
Non-Ego as its opposite, and this oppositing dc- 
mands that the ideal activity of the Ego should be 
directed upon the Non-Ego. This activity belongs 
to the Ego only in so far as it is free ; hence, in so 
far as it may be directed lipon any of al! possible 
objeets. In this, its freedom, it miist be posited 
and is posited, and it is the characterof the prescnt 
nioment that any other possiblc pereeption might 
fiil it. This, again, is only possible if another nio- 
ment is posited whercin no other pereeption can be 
posited than that which is posited thorcin; and 
this is the character of the past nioment. Con- 
sciousness, therefore, is necessarily consciousness 
of freedom and of identity ; of freedom, as we bave 
shown ; of identity, because every moment, to be a 
moment, must be connected with another. 

The pereeption, B, is no pereeption, unless an- 
other pereeption, A, is prcsupposecl. You may 
posit C now, and then A may vanish, but you will 
now have to posit B as the condition of C, and so 
on ad iufiititum. This is the law of the identity of 
consciousness, for which we only need, strictly 
speaking, two moments. Tberc is nojirsl nioment 
of consciousness, only a second. 

c. True, the past moment can again be posited 
in consciousness, can bc represented or reprodticed 
in the present, can be posited as having oecurred 
in the same subjeet, if you refieet that another per- 
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ceplion viight have filled him. In that case, you 
a«ain opposc to it a preceding rnoment, in which, 
if you posit in the lattcr a dctermined perception, 
no other perception could occur but that which did 
occur in it. Hencc, we can always go back in thte 
scries cf moments so far as we please into the infi- 
nite. 

(I. A determined quantity of space is always at 
the same time ; a quantity of time always in a suc- 
ccssion, one moment after another. Hence, we 
canonly.measiire theonc through the other : space 
through the time we need to pass over it ; time 
through the space we, or any other regulär moving 
body, (the sun, the pendulum, etc.,) can pass through 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE. 

The Ego posits itsclf as determining the Non-Ego. 

We might proceed to cvolve this principle In the 
same manner as we did the fundamental principle 
of the thcoretical part ; but a shorter way is possi- 
ble. Kor there is one chicf antithesis in this prin- 
ciple which embraecs the whole conflict between 
tlit Ego as intelügence, and in so far limited, and 
tlie Ego as absolutely posited, and hence unlimited 
being, and which compcls us to assume as connect- 
ittg link a practical power of the Eg.i. We shall 
first look up this antithesis. 

The Ego is Ego ; it is absolutely one and the 
sr.me Ego by virtue of its being posited through it- 

■df.«f.) 

Now, in so far as the Ego is particularly repr»- 
smting, or an intclligcnce, it is as such also one, 
truc enongh ; is one power of representation under 
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nccessary laws, but it is not in so far one and the 

same with the absolute through itsclf posited Ego, 
For, although the Ego, in so far as it is already 
iutrfligencc, is in its particular determinations within 
this sphere of the intelligencc determined through 
itsclf, and although also in so far nothing ever oc- 
curs in the Ego which it has not posited witliia 
itsclf, yet this sphere itsclf, considered gcnerally 
and in itsclf, is not posited by the Ego for itsclf) 
but is posited for it through an externa! something, 
True, the vtode and manner of representing objeets 
is determined through the Ego itself ; but ///t/t the 
Ego is at all representing, is an intelligencc, is not 
determined through the Ego, as we have seen. 
Eor wc could only think representation in the pre- 
stipposition that the undetermined and infinite acti- 
vity of the Ego reeeives a check. Hence, the Ego, 
as intelligetice generali)', is depei/dent lipon an im- 
determined and as yet altogether undeterminahle 
Non-Ego ; and only by means of such a Non-Ego 
is the Ego intelligencc* 

But the Ego is to bc in all its determinations ab- 
solutely posited through itself, and, hence, pcrfcctly 
independent of any possible Non-Ego. 

Hence, the absolute Ego and the intelligent Ego 
(if it is pcrmissible to express myself thus) arenot 

* Whosocver may conjccturc a profuiinri sijjnifkancc and vast 

f.nilo Imins is Imilc ™ly as mU-ili^-iiie ; tlio pia.ti.-al {mmal) W»' 
laltinv wltich tio in In luve in omiiimn willi llie iiilinite call not tl«- 
ptin! »lion any !hi»K externa). 
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one and the same, but opposcd to each othcV, which 
contradicts the absolute identity of the Ego. 

This contradiction must be solved, and that can 
only be done as follows : Since it is the dependetice 
uf the Ego, as intelligence, which is to be remöved, 
the Ego must detennine throiigh itsclf tliat same un- 
hmvn Non-Ego, to which the check has been as- 
cribed, whicli makes the Ego intelligence. Thus, 
tlie absolute Ego would determine the Non-Ego of 
tltc representation immcdiately, and the represent- 
ing K03 mediaiety, by mcans of that detennination 
of the Non-Ego, and the Ego would become com- 
jiictcly iiulcpendent, that is, sclf-dctcrmincd. 

The Ego, as intelligence, stood in the relation 
of caitsaüty to the Non-Ego to which it ascribed 
the check. The Non-Ego was the cause ; it the 
eflect. For the causality relation consists in this, 
that, by restricting activity in the one, the same 
qttantity of activity which is reatricted is posited in 
llie oppositc of the one, aecording to the law of 
mutual determination. Now, if the Ego is to be 
intelligence, part of its infimtcly extending activity 
must bc canceled, and thus posited in its opposite, 
Ehe Non-Ego. But since the absolute Ego can not 
bc restricted at all, being absolute activity and 
nothing but absolute activity, it must be assumed, 
sswc have shown, that the postulated Non-Ego is 
also determined, that is, passive, and hence the 
quatitity of activity which is opposcd to this passi- 
vity of the Non-Ego must be posited in the oppo- 
site uf the Non-Ego, that is, in the Ego ; not in the 
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Ego as intelligcncc, howevcr, since as such it is de. 
termined by the Non-Ego, but in the absolute E^o, 
And such a rciation bcing a relation of causality, 
it foilows that the absolute Ego is to hc cm/seoi 
the Non-Ego, in so far as the Non-Ego is last 
ground of all reprcsentation. 

The absolute Ego is only active and thus deter- 
mines the Non-Ego, which is now passive, in so far 
as this Non-Ego is to determine the Ego as intelli- 
gence. The activity opposed to this passivity of 
the Non-Ego is now posited in the absolute Ego 
as a dcterminal activity ; and thus the Ego, as in- 
tdligence, and as absolute, is placed in a statc of 
seif -relation. The groiinds of this cireuitous way 
of the Ego to influcnce itself are as yet unknown, 
but may, perhaps, appear in the fttture. 

The absolute Ego is, tlicrcfore, cause of tliat in 
the Non-Ego which remains, when wc abstract 
from all forms of reprcsentation ; fur those forms re- 
sult, as wc have shown, from the laws of reprcsen- 
tation in the Ego as intelligcnce. That äs, the abso- 
lute Ego is to be the cause of the mysteriotis thing 
in itself, the hidden substance, the check ; all the 
rest follow necessarily in the mamicr shown. 

But, whercas it was easy enough to show how— 
aftcr onee assiiming the check — the Ego as intelli- 
gcnce is cause of all the neecssary laws of reprc- 
sentation, it is a far difiorent question, How can the 
Ego bc cause of the Non-Ego ? Surely not through 
absolute positing. 

Eor the Ego can certainly posit itself without 
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any furthcr «round, and must posit Itself if it is to 

posit any thing eise ; for that which is not can not 
posit, and thc Ego is (for itself) only by virtue of 
its positing itself. 

The Ego can not posit thc Non-Ego without 
limiting itself. For thc Non-Ego is the complete 
opposite to the Ego, and whatsoever the Non-Ego 
is, that the Ego is not ; hence, in so far as the Non- 
Ego is posited, the Ego is not posited. If the 
Kon-Ego were posited without quantity, that is, 
uiilimitcd and infinite, then the Ego would not be 
pusited at all, which is a contradiction. Hence, the 
Nun-Ego must he posited in adetennincd quantity, 
and the Ego must be restricted by thc posited 
quantity of reality of the Non-Ego. 

The Ego is, therefiue, in our presupposition to 
posit a Non-Ego absolutely and without any ground, 
ortolimit itself without any ground. The ground 
tluis to limit itself must, tlierefore, be in the Ego 
itself; it must have the principle in itself to posit 
itsdf, and also thc principle not to posit itself 
Hence, thc Ego in its essence must be contradic- 
toryand sclf-annihilating, and cancels itself. 

We stand here at a point from which the true 
significance of our second fundamental principle, a 
Kun-Ego is opposed to thc Jigo,xnA thusthe true sig- 
niiicance of oui'whole science of knowlcdge, can be 
moreclearlyexplained than was heretofore possible. 

Of that second fundamental principle of the 
wliolc science of knowledgc only part is absolute ; 
tut part of it presupposes a fact, which d priori can 
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not bc shöwn up at all, but only in the experience 
of cach individual. 

Namely, bcsidcs the sclf-positing of the Ego thcrc 
is to be anothcr positing. This is ä priori a mcrc 
hypothcsis ; that th.ere is such another positing 
(or, that thcrc is any thing at all) can 110t bc pro- 
vcn, but can only be shown up by a fact of con- 
sciousness ; and evcry one must prove it to himself 
by this fact, but no one can prove it to another by 
demonstrations. 

(Trite, he might reduce any admittcd fact, through 
thinking, to that highest fact ; but such a fact would 
only show to the other, that by admltting any fact 
he has also confessed that highest fact.) But it is 
absolutcly certain and grounded in the esscnceof 
the Ego that, ifthcrels such another positing, then 
it must be an oppositintr, and that which is thus 
positcd must bc a Non-Ego. In other words, how 
the Ego can distinguish something from itsclf can 
not be proven byany higher ground of possibility; 
on the contrary, the fact that the Ego thus docs dis- 
tinguish (separate or dirempt) is itsclf the ground 
of all deduPtion and all grouiuling. But it is abso- 
lutcly certain that all positing, which is not a posit- 
ing of the Ego, must be an oppositmg. Hcnce, the 
argumentatkm of the science of knowlcdge is h 
priori valid, that is, it establishes only propositioiu 
which are ä priori certain ; but reality it obtains 
only in experience. If any one could not hecome 
conscious of the postulated fact — it can bc ccrtainly 
known that this can not bc the case with any finita 
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rational being — then tlie whole sciencc of know- 
lerlgc has no content for him ; and yct its formal 
correctncss hc also must ackrtowlcdge. Lct mc 
illiistratc this : 

For a Godhead, that is, for a consciousness (to 
us imthinkable) for which thc self-positing of the 
Ego is thc positing of all, our science of knowledge 
woiild have no content ; for its consciousness woukl 
cmbrace no othcr positing than the self-positing of 
tlie Ego ; but the form of our System would be valid 
even for God, since it is the form of pure reason 
itself. 

Thc contradiction existing between the indepen- 
dence of the Ego as absolute being, and the depen- 
dence thcrööf as in teil ige nee, we sought to rem.ove 
by postulatin g the absolute Ego as cause of thc 
Non-Ego. Hut this postulate we also discovered 
to be a contradiction ; for if the Ego has causality 
upon the Non-Ego, then the Non-Ego ccases to bs 
Kon-Ego, ccases to be thc oppositc of thc Ego, and 
becomes itself Ego. But the Ego has itself posited 
thc Non-Ego as its opposite, and, if that positing is 
canceled, then the Ego itself ccases,, to be Ego. 
The contradiction lies, therefore, in this, that al- 
though the Ego is to be thc cause of the Non-Ego, 
the Non-Ego is to remain opposed to the Ego. 
We must solve this contradiction. 

In so far as tlie Ego is absolute, it is infinite and 
milimited. Evcry thing that is the Ego posits, and 
what it does not posit is not ; and whatever it 
posits it posits as Ego, and it posits the Ego as 
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every thing it posits. Hence, as absolute Ego the 
Ego contains in itsclf all reality, that is, an infinite 
unümitcd reality. 

But in so far as the Ego opposits a Non-Ego, it 
necessarily posits limits, and posits itsclf in these 
limits. It divides the total ity of posited reality Ihj- 
tween tlie Ego and Non-Ego, and hence posits it- 
self necessarily in so far as finita. 

Here wc have, therefore, a still higher contradic- 
tion: The Ego posits itsclf one Urne as infinite, and 
then again as finite. How can this contradiction 
be rcimited ? 

The Ego posits itsclf as infinite in so far as in 
activity is directed lipon itsclf or rettims in itsclf; for 
then the produet of this activity, being the Ego 
again, is infinite. (Infinite produet — infinite acti- 
vity, and vice versa.) 

The Ego posits itsclf as finite in sofaras its acti- 
vity is directed lipon a Non-Ego which it opposes to 
itsclf. This is nö longer pure (infinite) but objeet- 
ivc, limited activity. 

Both activities arc to be onc and the same. Lct 
us find their synthetica! conneetion, and then we 
shall da übt 1 css see how the required causaJifyn 
possible; for such a connection would be this very 
relation of causality, since it would make the in it- 
seif returning activity the cause of the objeetive 
activity ; and tbrough the former the Ego would 
determinc itsclf to the lattcr ; the pure activity 
would return into the Ego, but in so returning de- 
terminc the Ego as determining the Non-Ego, and, 
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hence, mediately it would be directcd upon the 
Non-Ego, while immediatcfy it would be directed 
upon the Ego. 

The sclf-poshing of the Ego is, therefore, now to 
be the cause of its positing the Non-Ego. But if 
this wcre so, then the Ego would po.sit the Non- 
Ego by positing itself, and tlws would cancel itsclf. 
Moreover : the sccond fundamental pnnciple from 
which we startet! { — A not = A) resulted in this, 
that the Ego opposits a Non-Ego to itself absolute- 
!y, and without any ground. The present result, 
thcrcfore, unqualiiied, would ovcrthrow § 2, and 
hence our wholc systera. That second fundamental 
princiüle, howcvcr, showcd itself — though absolute 
in form — to be conditioned in content ; the oppositc 
was to be an opposite of the Ego. Let us cxamine 
this. 

TIIESIS. 

The Ego opposes absolntcly to itself an Object, an 
opposite Non-Ego. In the positing thereof the 
Ego is uttcrly indepondcnt. That is, the Ego may 
posit the objeei where it chooses, but is conditioned 
iti this, that by positing the object it limits itself. 
The Ego is finite, because by positing the Non- 
Ego it limits itsclf; it is also infinite, because it 
may posit the Non-Ego infinitcly. It is finite in 
its infinity ; infinite in its finity. It is uttcrly inde- 
pondcnt, absolute in positing an object ; it limits 
itsclf simply because it does, But this absolute 
salf-limitation is ppposed to § i, to the absolute 
sclf-positing the Ego, and hence impossible. 
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ANTITHESIS. 

The Ego posits an objcct, and thus posits an acti- 
vity indepcndent of its own, opposed to its own, 
Tliis activity of the object must be, in one scnse, in 
tiie Hgo, (since tlie Ego posits it,) but in another 
sense in the Non-Ego, in thc objcct. In thc latter 
scnse it must be opposed to that activity of thc 
Ego which posits it, (since to this it is related,) and 
hence, if therc is to be an object, the possibiüty of 
fositing it presripposes an activity in thc Ego differ- 
entfrom the activity which posits Ute objcct. Let us 
call this unlcnown activity X. 

SYNTHE5IS. 

X will not be canceled by the objcct, since botli 
are opposites. Both arc to be posited ; each must 
be indepcndent of the other. X must be absolutely 
grounded in the Ego, since it depends not lipon the 
positing of thc object, but ratlier the object depends 
lipon it.- X is, therefore, posited by thc absolute 
self-positing of the Ego. Again, X must be infi- 
nite, since it is opposed to thc object which ein be 
extended in.to thc infinite. X is, therefore, thc infi- 
nite activity, posited by the Ego in itself, and which 
is related to the objeetive activity of the Ego as the 
ground of possibility to the grounded ; that is, tlie 
object is posited only in so far as an activity of the 
Ego meets resistance ; no such activity of thc Ego, 
no object. Again, it is related as the determining to 
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the dctcrmined ; that is, only in so far as that actt- 
vity is rcsisted can an object be posited ; 110 resist- 
ance, no object. 

Now, consider this infinite activity in relation to 
[he activity of the object. Both are utterly indc- 
pendent of each other ; there is no relation betwecn 
them. And yet, when an object is posited, they 
must be so related by mcans of the objeetive acti- 
vity of the Ego, of which X is the ground. That 
iä, (hey arc related in so far as an object is posited ; 
not, not. Again.as the object is absolutcly posited, 
so the relation must be absolute, without ground. 
Thcy are absolutely related mcans, they are posited 
as cquals. At the same tinie, as sure as an object is 
uüsited, they are not equal. Thcy shall be equal, 
but are not. {Kant's Catcgorical Imperative.) 

The question remains, In which of both is the 
ground of relation to be posited ? Which is to 
ntle ? The Ego is the totality of all reality ; it is 
to be absolutely independent ; all eise dependent 
lipon it. The object is, therefore, to be equal to 
ihe Ego ; and it is the absolute Ego which demands 
this for the very sake of its absolute being. 

Tor instance : let the activity Y be given, (in what 
wiil hereafter appear as object,) and place an activ- 
ity of the Ego in relation to it. Thereby you think 
an activity outside of the Ego, (= — Y,) which is 
equal to that activity of the Ego. Wherein now 
lies the cquality ground of this relation ? Of courss, 
in the thesis that all activity is to be equal to that 
of the Ego. — Y lies, therefore, in a World whcjfein 
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all activity woukl rcatly be equal to that of the Ego, 
and is an ideal. Now, since V is not cqual to — Y, 
but is opposed to it, wc ascribe Y to an objoct. 
Without this relation and thc absolute thcsis which 
is the ground of it, thcre would bc 110 object for the 
Ego ; and tlie Ego would be evcry thing, and for 
that vcry rcason nothing. 

Tlie absolute Ego, therefore, rclatcs itsclf abso, 
lutely to a Non-Ego ( — Y) which it appears is to be 
a Non-Ego in its form, (that is, in so far as it is to 
be any thing outside of thc Ego, a thing in itsclfj) 
but not in its content, since it is to be perfectly 
equal to the Ego. But it can not he thus perfectly 
cqual so long as it is, thotigh but in form, a Non-Ego ; 
and, hence, the activity of thc Ego related to it can 
not be. a determining, bat mcrely a tendency toward 
determination. 



The pure, self-rcturning activity of the Ego is, 
in its rdation to a possible object, a tendency ; and, 
aecording to the above, an infinit? tendency. This 
tendency is the conditio/! of the fossibility of all 
object ; 110 tendency, 110 object. 

Thc pure activity of the Ego is, therefore, now, 
as was rcqmrcd, the cause of the objeetive activity 
of thc Ego, since no object can be posited without 
it. But in so far as this pure activity originally is 
directed lipon no object — both, therefore, being 
inuttially indepeudent of the other — it is not its 
cause, but related to it by an absolute act of thc 
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giro, This absolute act of the Ego, as act, is in ita 
form (in its realization) absolute, {and this, its abso- 
luleness, is the ground of the absolute spontaneity 
of reflection in the thcoretical part, and of the will 
in the practical part of the science of knowledge, as 
we shall see ;) but in its content (in this, that it is a 
nlittion) it is conditioned by the absolute sclf-posit- 
jn;r of the Ego as totality of all reality. In other 
n'ords, that the pure activity is placed in relation 
to an objeet, has not its ground in the pure activity 
as such ; but that, if it is so posited, it must be 
posited as a tendency ; oi" this itself is the ground. 

A system which would assert that the pure acti- 
vity, as such, is directed lipon an objeet, would be a 
system of intclligible fatalism. As applied to finita 
beings, the argument would be: Since no pure ac- 
tivity is posited unless it manifests itself, and since 
in finitc beings it can not manifest itself, it must 
be posited by something outside. This system 
would be valid for a Godhead, that is, a being, with 
whose pure activity its objeetive activity were also 
posited. But such a being is not conceivable. 

The thesis, that all reality must be nbsolutely 
posited through the Ego, is the thesis of what has 
been called practical reason. We have now shown 
that practical and thcoretical reason are inseparable. 
Thcoretical mtclligcnce is impossible without thü 
practical power, since an objeet is impossible with- 
out a tendency. 
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FUKTIIER DIFFICULTY, 

But how can the tendency of tlie pure activity 
be placcd in rclation to the activity of the object, 
unless the lattcr is first given to the Ego ? To cx- 
plain the latter activity from the former would in- 
volve a circle and cxplain nothing. Tliere must be 
an absolute first »round of the rclation. 

The Ego is only = Ego, it has 110 other dcter- 
mination ; it is all, and it is nothlng, because it is 
nothing for itself. An incquality, an Other appears 
in it. T/tat this Other appears is a fact, and can 
not bc proven ä priori ; every one must find it so. 
This Olher can not be dedueed from the coneeption 
of the absolute Ego as simp'y a positing of itself. 

If we imaginc an intclligence outside of the Ego, 
to that intelligcnce the Other would appear as limit- 
in g the Ego ; but the Ego itself is to bo that Intel- 
figence and to posit that lim it. 

If the Ego is equal to itself, it must strive to 
cancel this limit, to restore the activity, not inter- 
rupted by itself, and then it can compare and relate 
its condition of limitation to its condition of re- 
stored activity, and ihus cstablish a mere self-rcla- 
tion. 

Let us suppose the activity of the Ego to tend 
from A to C without check. Bctwcen A and C 
thero is nothing to distinguish, not hing of which 
the Ego can become conscious. In C this activity 
— the ground of all consciousness, but never itself 
made conscious — is checket!, But by its nature it 
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can not be checkcd. Hcnce, it continues beyond 
C, but as an activity which has been checked, and 
now maintains hsclf only tbrough its own power. 
Put as such it continues only to that point whcre 
ihe check ceases = D. Beyond D it is again not 
an objeet of consciousness. 

Limited and restored activity are, therefore, syn- 
thctically united in the Ego, and mutuaüy condition 
each other. Ncither can be posited without the 
other. This synthesis of limited and restored acti- 
vity in the meie subjeet is, therefore, tlie condition 
of all positing of the Ego. As such purely sub- 
jeetive rclation it is callcd feeling. 

Now, since the ground of this fecling is posited 
in an activity of the objeet, and since this activity 
cf the objeet is thus gtven, as was required, to the 
retating subjeet tbrough feeling, we have showii 
how the activity of the objeet can be related to the 
pure activity of the Ego. 

Let us now retitrn to our stand-point. Its result 
was, no infinite tendency of the Ego, no finite ob- 
jeet in the Ego. By this result we thought to 
have solved the contradiction. We said, the infinite 
activity is not objeetive, but only rcturii'tng inlo it- 
srff, whereas the finite activity is objeetive. But, 
since we have now placcd this infinite activity, as 
tendency, in rclation to the ol)ject, we have niade it 
also in so far objeetive activity ; and thus we have 
now one infinite objeetive, and one finite objeetive 
activity of the Ego, which is a contradiction, to be 
salvcd only by showing that the infinite activity is 
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objcctive in anothcr manner than the objective ac- 
tivity. 

The infinite activity (tendcncy) of the Ego, in so 
Ihr as it is objective, must bc finite, (determined.) 
Now, since the objcctive activity is positcd as itä 
opposite, it must be posited in a different manner. 
If both werc finite in the same manner, tbcy could 
not be distinguished. This finite objective activity, 
presupposing, as we have shown, the activity of an 
object, and thus having its ground not in itself, but 
outside of itself, goes upon an object not grotinded 
in itself, that is, a real object. 

Now, the infinite activity can, therefore, not be 
finite in this manner. It can not depend upon and 
determine the real workl, whicli presupposes an ac- 
tivity of the Non-Ego rcciprocally related to the 
objcctive activity of the Ego. The infinite activity 
(ietermines.on the contrary,aworld whcrein tlirongh 
the Ego is positcd all reality, whcrein no activity 
of the Non-Ego is presupposed, an ideal world, ab- 
solntcly posited throngh the Ego. 

How, then, is it also finite ? In so far as it tends 
upon an object at all, and as it hence must deter- 
mine that object. When the real object was placed 
in relation to the objective activity of the Ego, not 
the act of determining it, as such, depended upon 
the Non-Ego, but the Ümit of the detennination. 
But in regard to the ideal object, both the act of 
determining it, and the limit of the determination, 
is to bc dependent upon the Ego ; and the Ego is 
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corulitioned only in that it must posit limits at all, 
which, however, it can infinitcly extcnd. 

The ideal is absolute produet of the Ego ; it may 
be extended infinitcly, but in every determined mo- 
ment it Ifas its 'Ämit. The undctcrniincd tendency 
ccnerally — which, however, can not properly bc 
callecl tendency, since it has no objeet, and can, in- 
deed, have no name — is infinite, but, as such, it can 
not enter consciousness, since consciousness is 
only possible through reflection, and, hence, through 
determination. 

Hut as soon as you refieet lipon it, you neecs- 
sarily posit it as finita And as soon as you be- 
eome conscious that it is finite, you extend it 
again and make it infinite. Then, when you 
ask once more, Is it now infinite? you make it 
again, by that very question, finite; and so on ad 
infinit um. 

Infinite and objeetive is, therefore, contradictory. 
This contradiction could only be solved by alto- 
gc-ther removing the objeet. Hut it is removed 
only in a iinished infinity, that is, never. The Ego 
can infinitcly extend the objeet of its tendency ; 
but, if it had extended it in any one moment to an 
infinity, the objeet, as such, would have vanished, 
and the idea o!' infinity would have been realized. 
But this is a contradiction. 

In this contradiction lies thecertitude of inimor- 
tality. The very coneeption of the Ego involves 
this, that it ever infinitcly extends its objeet, but 
nuvor completes it. It always posits the absolute 
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Ego as totality of reality, but because this, its posit-. 
ing, is directed lipon objects, (a world,) it ncvcr com- 
pletcs thc positing. The moral world (tlie only 
real world) is always completc, and is always real- 
ized in every act ; but is, at thc same time, ncvcr 
realized in the actual objeetive world, for thc very 
rcason that, being objeetive, it extends into tlie in- 
finite. 

Were the Ego more than a tendency, that is, if 
it had infinite causality, it would not be an Ego, 
would not posit itsclf, and hence be nolhing. If, 
again, it had not this infinite tendency, it could also 
not posit itsclf, for it could not posit its opposite; 
hence, it would again be no Ego, bc nothing. 



OTIIER STATEMENT OF TUE SAME RESULT. 

Our result was, that the pure, self-retummg 
activity, in its relation to a possiblc objeet, is an 
infinite totdency. A tendency, that is, an activity 
which meets resistance, has, therefore, no causality 
as such, and is in so far partly conditioned by a 
Non-Ego, which has as such no causality. Such a 
causality is, therefore, required. That thc requirc- 
ment of such an absolute causality must be origi- 
nally containcd in thc Ego, we have proven by 
showing that thc contradiction between thc Ego as 
intclligcnce and as absolute Ego could not beother- 
wise solved ; and hence our proof was only apogo- 
gical ; but Jww this requirement originated in tlie 
Ego we have not yet shown. This direct and gene- 
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tic proof or deduction must, however, be possible. 
It must be possible to show up in the Ego not only 
a tendency to havc a dctermined causality, (detcr- 
mined throiigh a Non-Ego,) but a tendency to have 
causality in general — the lattcr to be the ground of 
[he former. 

An activity which goes beyond the objeet be- 
comes a tendency only because it goes beyond the 
objeet, and hence only on condition of an objeet. 
But wc must now show up a ground in the Ego for 
its going out of itself at all, and show how this go- 
ing beyond itself of the Ego is solely grounded in 
the Ego itself, and how it precedes all resisted ac- 
tivity, and first makes it at all possible. 

In other words, we must show up in tlie absolute 
F-g° the ground of the fossibility of the influaice of 
an Othcr (of a foreign Non-Ego) lipon itself. We 
must show how, although it only posits itself, it re- 
mains susccptible to the positing of another. 

The Ego is, therefore, to find origmally in itself 
an hetcrogencous, foreign, distinguishable Other. 

In itself, not outside of itself. If the latter were 
true, the Other would not ha for the Ego. Hence, 
in some respect, the Other must be equai, relatable, 
to the Ego, must bclong to it. 

The Ego is = absolute activity, {self-positing ;) 
if the heterogeneous Other is, therefore, any ways 
to he ascribed to the Ego, it must be an activity of 
the Ego, which as such can not be foreign,' but 
thadinrtion of which may perhaps be foreign, that 
is, may not be grounded in the Ego. If the activity 
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of the Ego extends into the infinite and is thrown 
back into itself, the activity, as such, always re- 
mains activity of the Ego ; only its direction, jts 
rctitrn, is fbreign to the Ego. Now, here arise 
these important qucstions : 

How does the Ego get to distinguish between 
the direction of its activity otitzvard into the infi- 
nite, and iinuard back into itself, and why does it 
ascribe the latter to a foreign Other ? 

The absolute cssence of the Ego is self-positing, 
as we know. As such it has, donbtless, a self-re- 
tnrntng direction, (if vre can speak of directions as 
yet, though we touch here upon the sotirce of all 
directions, ccntripetal and centrifugal,) that is to 
say, a ccntripctal direction. Hut -since all determi- 
nation involves negation, or the positing of another, 
ccntripctal direction involves the silent presupposi- 
tion of the centrifugal. Rightly taken, the true 
scheine of the above absolute Ego would be the 
mathematical poiut, which is content and form to- 
gether, that is, which is all that it is, wftcre it is, 
But the absolute Ego is not simply a self-positing, 
(which would mako it an objeetive thing,) but it is 
a positing of itself for itself. Through this for the 
above ccntripctal direction at onee reeeives its 
complcmcnt in the centrifugal. The direction of 
the activity of the Ego is ccntripetal in so far as it 
is reflecting, and centrifugal in so far as it is that 
which is refiected upon, and this ccntiifugaUty is 
infinite. Both the ccntripetal and the centrifugal 
directions arc cqually grounded in the Ego, are 
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both one and the same, and are only different when 
reflccted upon as dificrent. 



AU contripci.it power in the World of nature is 
purcly product nf the power of imagination of the 
j-"gn, in virtuu of a law of reason to gather the 
mumfold into un:!y. 

Hut both dircctions can not be distinguished, 
unIcss a ihinl link is found whereby they can be 
related to each olher. As yet this third link has 
not hccii foniu! ; both dircctions are as yet undis- 
!in;;iiishib!c, and consciousncss, therefore, impos- 
Bible. 

SECOND REMAHK. 

God's self-consciousncss could only be explained 
by the presuppo.sitton that God thinks his own 
being. Hut since in God the reflccted would be all 
in one and onc in all, and the reflecting would be 
also one in all and all in one, God could not distirt- 
guish between reflecting and reflccted, between 
consciousness and the ohjeet thereof ; and hence 
his self-consciousncss could not be explained. Iü- 
ilccd, the self-consciousness of God can be explained 
or comprehended by no thinking wliich is subjoct 
to the law, that all detcrmtiiation is a negarion. 

The infinitely extcndhig activity of the Ego is to 
be somcwhcre checked and repelled ; and the Ego 
is not to in 11 up infimty. That this is so can not be 
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skown, but can ordy be known as feiet ; but it can 
bc shown that this must be so if consciousncss is 
to be realized. But still the requiremcnt that the 
Ego sliould fill up the infinity remains, and when 
taken up in reflection it is foitnd that the require- 
mcnt has not been satisficd, that the activity haa 
been checked, repclled ; and only through this third 
link of the requiremcnt is a distinction possiblc and 
a centripctal direction established, which is as such 
distinguishable from the first centrifugal dircclion 
of the Ego whereby it songht to fill up infinity. 
The centrifugal direction is the original direction 
of the absolute Ego, the ccntripetal direction the 
reflected direction of the checked Ego. 



ist. Bccause the Ego is a for-t'tsc/f positing, a 
reflecting, of itsclf, docs it go beyond itseif; and be- 
cause in thus positing itseif it must posit itsclf as 
the totality of all reality has it a tendency to causa- 
Uty. 

2d. In so .far as the Ego simply posits itseif it is 
complete in itseif, and posits no other. But since 
it must posit itsclf as self-positcd, (that is, for it- 
sclf,) it thus, by this second (as it werc) positing, 
posits the possibility that something could bc in it- 
sclf not posited through itseif, and thus extemaüzes 
itsclf. 

The first positing gives the activity of the Ego 
which is to bc checked ; the second positing makes 
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it possible that tlie first activily can be checked/ör 
the Ego, or tliat thc Ego can posit itself as dctcr- 
mined, And thus we have discovcred an original 
sclf-rclation of the Ego, through which alone an 
externa! influence upon thc Ego is made possible. 

3d. Thc absolute Ego posits itself as the totality 
of all reality. In applying this positing to. the infi- 
nite objeetive world, the Ego becomes a practical 
or moral Ego, In this, its morality, it is not abso- 
lute, since it goes beyond itself by the tendency of 
Its reflection ; nor is it theoretieal, since its reflec- 
lion tends upon the absolute Ego alone, and does 
not take the check into aecount at all. It is simply 
moral — and gives thc moral, the ideal world, the 
world to bc posited. 

But if the reflection takes the check into aecount 
arttl thus considers its externalization limited, we 
oktal n the real world determined by the Non-Ego. 
In doing this the Ego is theoretieal, or intelligence. 

Without the practical, moral faculty of the Ego 
tkc intelligence is not possible ; for, unless the Ego 
goes beyond the check, there is no check, no Non- 
Ego for and in the Ego. Again, unless the Ego 
is intelligence, it can not be practical or self-con- 
scious, since only thc forcign check makes possible 
a distineiion of thc dtrections of the Ego's activity. 

ADDENDA. 

We have thus obtained as the last ground of all 
rcaüty for thc Ego an original reeiprocal causality 
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bctween the Ego and an external Othcr, of which 
only this can bc preclictcd, that it nmst bc thc op' 
fositc of thc Ego. By this rccinrocity nolhing ncw 
or forcign is posited in the Ego ; it is only the 
ground of all motion and activity of thc Ego ; and, 
sincc tlic Ego is nothing but activity, thc ground 
of the existencc of thc Ego. The Ego is, there- 
fore, depcndcnt, so far as its cxistcnce is concemed. 
But in rcgard to thc dcterminations of this exist- 
encc, it is utterly independent. In othcr words: 
That thc Ego nmst be determined, in order to be, 
is an absolute first fact ; but that its dctermina- 
tions are all its own has been clcarly developcd. 
Or: The point whcrein we first attain conscious- 
ncss does not depend lipon us ; but all the infinite 
deierminations of our course from this point de- 
pend wholly upon us. Our theory is, thercforcf 
realistie, in so far as it absohitely posits an Other, 
a forcign check or power; but all possiblc dctermi- 
nations of this Other it undertakes to deduec from 
the determining faculty of the Ego. 

Our science is also idealistic. Eor by explaining 
consciousness, from an independent Other, it re- 
members that this very explanation necessarily takes 
already the stand-pohit of consciousness, and follows 
its Jaws ; whereas, the moment you seize thc Othcr 
in thought, it ceases to be an independent Other.and 
becomes the produetion of thinking. But the pos- 
sibility of this thinking again presupposes real con- 
sciousness, and hence that independent Othcr which 
makes consciousness only possible. 
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In short : Every thirtg in its idcality is dependent 
upon the Ego ; but in its rcatity even the Ego is 
dependent. But in the Ego ideal and real ground 
are one and the same, and hence the reeiprocity 
between the Ego and the Non-Ego is at the same 
time n reeiprocity of the Ego wich itself, a self- 
relation. The Ego can posit itself as limited by 
the Non-Ego, if it does not reflect that itself postts 
this Non-Ego ; it can posit itself as limiting the 
Non-Ego by so rcflecting. 

This, that the finite spirit must posit for itself an 
absolute somewhat outside of itself, (the thing ßet 
se,) and at the same time knows that it exists only 
for it, (is a necessary itoitmen^) is the circle, which 
wo may infinitely extend, but can never break 
through. A System which does not take aecount 
of this circle is a dogmatic idealism ; a System 
which belic-ves to have gone beyond it is a tran- 
seendent realistie dogmatisin. 

We have said the consciousness of finite beings 
can only be explained by presupposing an indepen- 
dent power. Can only be explained for whom ? 
Who are they that want explanation ? The finite 
beings themse-lves. As soon as we speak of " ex- 
plaining," we are already in the field of finiteness ; 
for all explanation, that is, not a gathering of all 
(leterminations at once, but a gradual rise from one 
dcterminatiOn to anotber, is finite ; and this very 
dütermining or limiting is the bridge which carries 
the explanation, and which the Ego has in itself. 
The opposite power is independent of -the Ego in 
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rcgard to its being and determination, which sccks 
to modify tlie practica! activity of thc Ego, or the 
tendency of thc Ego, to posit itself as thc totality 
of all rcality ; bitt it is depcndcnt lipon the ideal 
activity, thc theorctical power of the Ego. It is 
for xhc Ego otily, in so f;ir as it is posited througk 
thc Ego, and otherwise it is not for the Ego, I». 
depcndcnt rcality thc other has only in so far as it 
is related to thc practica! (tnoral) activity of thc 
Ego ; in so far as it is related to the theorctical 
activity of the Ego, (the intelligence.) it is uttcrly 
depcndcnt, and subjeet to its !a\vs. liut, again, how 
can it hc in rclation to the theorctical except 
through the practical Ego, and vice versa ? Here 
wc have, again, no ideality, no rcality, and vice 
versa. Hence, we can also say : Thc final ground 
of all consciousness is a reeiprocal causality, self- 
rclation, in the Ego, by mcans of a Non-Ego, an 
Othcr, which may bc viewed in various ways. 

All sceming objeetions to thc scicncc of know- 
lcdge can bc traeed to an inability to hold this final 
result. This may bc manifested in two ways. You 
may either retiect that, since this result is an idca, 
it must also bc in the Ego, and then yoti become 
a dogmatic idealist, and must deny dogmatically all 
external rcality ; or you cling to thc sayings of 
your fceling, and of your common sense, (with 
which our scicncc, rightly understood, pcrfcctly 
agrecs,) and then you deny what is clcarly put be- 
forc you, or aecuse our scicncc of dogmatic idcal- 
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ism, because you do not gather its roeaning. Nei- 
llicr should be done ; but you should float betwcen 
tlic two opposite determinations of this idea. Tills 
is the business of crcat'tve power of Imagination, 
with which surely all human beings are giftcd, but 
which not all have undcr thcir complcte control. 
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INTHODUCTORY. 

The rcsult we have attained now aa our final one 
is this: In posit : ng the tendency of the Ego, a 
conntcr tendency f the Non-Ego is posited at the 
same time which holds it in balance. 

With this rcsult we shall have to do as we did 
with the rcsult of the theoretical part of our scienca, 
tliat is to say, the Ego must posit it now in itsclf. 
It nuist bccomc/nr the Ego ; the Ego must realize 
it. The realization of the theoretical rcsult has 
shown itself up as the quantitative side of the con- 
struetion of the universe, contemplation, Sensation, 
time, and Space, etc. ; the realizalion for the Ego 
of the practical rcsuJt will, therefore, undoubtedly 
give its qualitative side, impulsc, fecling, qualities 
of things, etc. 

26 
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i. To clear the way, let us first state more pre- 
cisely the contents of our rcsult : 

The coiiception of a tendency ia the conception 
of a cause which is not cause. But every cause 
prcsupposes activity. Evciy tcndency has power; 
if it had no power, it could not be cause. 

2. The tcndency, as such, has neecssarily its de- 
termined quantity as activity, It wants to be cause. 
But it does not become cause, does not attain its 
end, and hence is checked. If it were not checked, 
it would be cause, and not tcndency. 

3. The tcndency is not checked, limited by itsclf, 
for the conception of tcndency involves that it 
shoukl seek to be causality. If it limited itself, it 
would not be tcndency. Ilence, every tendency 
must bc limited by agiolher power opposed to it. 

4. This opposing power must also bc a tcndency t 
that is, strive to bc causality ; fpr, if it did not so 
strive, it would have no rclation to the first tcndency. 
Morcover, it must not have any causality ; for, if it 
had causality, it would annihilatc the tendency of 
its opposite by anniliilating its power. 

5. Neither of the two opposite tendencies can 
have causality. If one of them had it, the power 
of tlic opposite would thereby be annihilated, and 
they would ccase to be opposite tendencies. Hencc, 
they must hold each other in balancc. 
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IHE TENDENCY OF THE EGO IS POSITED AS IMPULSE, 
THE COUNTER TENDENCV OF THE NON-EGO AS 
CHECK, AND THE BALANCE OF BOTH AS FEELING. 

The tendency of the Ego, the opposing tendency 
of the Non-Ego, and their mutual balance is now 
to be posited, that is, to become for the Ego. 

A. The tendency of the Ego is posited as such. 

i. It is posited generally as something after the 
gcncral law of reflcction ; hence, not as activity, as 
something in motion, bnt as a fixed, permanent 
something. 

2. It is posited as a tendency. Tendency is a 
desire to have causatity ; it must, therefore.. in this, 
its character, be posited as cansality. Now, this 
causality can not be posited as directed upon the 
Non-Ego, for then it would bc posited as real efTec- 
tive causality, and not as tendency. Hence, it can 
only return into itself, only produce itself. Eut an 
itsclf-producing tendency, which is also something 
ii.\ed, permanent, deeided, is called an inipulse. 

(Tlie coneeption of an inipulse involves, ist. That 
it should bc groundcd in the inner essence of that 
whcreunto it is ascribed, hence, that it should be 
produced by the causality of that essence lipon it- 
self by its self-positing; 2d. That it should be for 
that very reason something fixed and enduring ; 3cl. 
That it should seek to have causality outside of it- 
self, but should have none in so far as it is merety 
intpulse. Hence, the impulse is purely in the sub- 
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jcct, and never goes beyond the sphere of the sub- 
jcct.) 

B. The tendcncy of the Ego can not bc posited 
without the positing of a counter tcndency of the 
Non-Ego ; for the tendcncy of the fornicr desires to 
have causality and has nonc ; and that it has not 
causality can not be groundcd in itself, for the very 
coneeption of a tendcncy is the desire to have cau- 
sality. Hence, the ground of its not having causa- 
lity must be posited oiitside of the Ego, and again 
only as a tcndency, otherwise the tendcncy of (he 
Ego, or the impulsc, as wo now call it, would be 
suppressed. ■ 

C. The balancc between both miist bc posited. 
The question here is not that this balancc must 

be posited, for this has been shown beforc, trat- 
IV/iat is posited in and through the Ego by posit- 
ing this balance ? The Ego tends to fili up the in- 
finite ; it also tends to rerlect upon itself, which it 
can not do without being limited ; and in regard to 
the impulsc, without being limited through a rela- 
tion to the impulsc. 

Let us suppose the impulsc to be limited in the 
point C ; then in C the tendcncy to reßection is sat'is- 
fied, bttt the impulsc to have real causality is limited. 
The Ego, then, limits itself in C, and is placed in 
self-relation ; the impulse urges it further on, the 
reflection holds it still, and through the reflection 
it holds itself still. 

Both united is the expression of a compulsion ; 
of an I can not. An I can not involves, first, a für- 
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ther onward tendcncy, for eise that which I can not 
would not be for me ; second, limitation of reai 
activity ; and, thirdiy, that thc limiting should not 
bc tu nie, bitt ontside of me, or eise there would be 
no tendcncy, and instead of an I can not we should 
luve an I will not, 

This utterance or expression of the I can not in 
the Kgo is called feeling. In feeling is intimately 
united, first, activity — / feel, I am the feeling, (and 
this activity is that of the reilection ;) and, secondly, 
limitation — I feet, am passive, not active, there is a 
compulsion. This limitation necessarily presup- 
poses a tendcncy to go beyond. For eise it would 
not be limited, for itself, of course. Feeling is 
altogether subjeetive. To explain it we require, it 
is mie, an objeetive, a limiting, which is the busi- 
ness of the theoretical part of the science of know- 
ledge, but not to deduce it as oecurring in the Ego, 
qs being posited in thc Kgo. 

EXPLANATORV REMARK. 

Here we see sun ciear what so snany philoso- 
phers : who can not get rid of transcendent dogma- 
tism, can not comprehend, that is, that and Jiow the 
Ego develops out of itself whatsoever eceurs in it, 
without ever going beyond itself or breaking 
through its own circlcs. And how eise could an 
Ego indeed be an Ego ? There is a feeling in the 
E^o ; this is a limitation of the Impulse ; and if it 
is a determined feeling, (distinguished from other 
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fcelings.) the possibility whercof is as yct not visi- 
ble, thcn it is the limitation of a detcrmined Im- 
pulse, distinguished from other impulses. The 
Ego must posit a ground of this limitation, and 
must posit it outside of itself. It can posit the 
impulse as limited only by an opposite, and hence 
the impulse evidently determincs what is to bc 
posited as objeet. If the impulse is posited as Y, 
the objeet must, therefore, neecssarily bc not-Y. 
But as all this oecurs in consciousness neccssar'üy, 
a consciousness of this act never oecurs, and cach 
one assumes that he has reeeived externally what 
nevcrthelcss hc has only produced by his own power 
in aecordance with his own laws. Still, such apro- 
ceeding has also objeetive validity, for it is the uni- 
versal procedure of all finitc rcason, and there is 
and can be no other objeetive validity than the one 
shown up. 

It is true, we in our investigation appear to liave 
broken through this circle, for we liave assumed as 
cxpJanatton of a tendency in the Ego an indepen- 
dent and opposite Non-Ego. But the ground of 
the possibility and corrcetness of such a procced- 
ing on our part is this : Every one who'cnters into 
this investigation with us is himsclf an Ego — an 
Ego, however, which long ago has passed tlirougli 
all the acts we liave here deduced, that is, which 
long ago has posited a Non-Ego ; and our present 
investigation intends ruerely to show to him that 
this Non-Ego is his own produet. He has long 
since necessarify completed the whole business of 
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Rcason ; and now mcrely determines himsclf to 
takc a second looV. at this transaction, to go over 
the whole account anew, as it were ; and hence hc 
posits arbitrarüy with us an Ego, which he places 
on the stand-point from which he originalty started, 
and makes his experiment upon this Ego. When- 
evcr this Ego, now invcstigated, shalf arrive at the 
same point which the investigator now occnpies, 
both Egos will be imited, and the circle will be 
closcd. 

FEELING ITSELF IS POSITED AND DETER- 
MINE D. 

PRELIMINARY. 

The Ego is originally a tendency to fi!l up the 
infinite. This tendency is opposed to all object. 
The Ego also has a law in itself to reflect lipon it- 
self, as thus Alling up the infinite. But it can not 
thus reflect, imless it is limited. Hence, the satis- 
foction of this tendency to reflect itself is conditioncd 
by an object. The reflection-tendency may also he 
Jescribed as a tendency toward the object. 

This limilation oecurs througb fceling, and by it 
the tendency is satisßcd, so lar as its form is con- 
cerned — the Ego docs now reflect with absolute 
spontaneity ; not satisfied, so far as its content in 
concerned ; for the Ego is posited as limited, 
whereas it sliould be posited as unlimited, Bnt 
this dissatisfaction is again not for the Ego, nnlcss 
the Ego goes beyond the limit posited by itself 
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How can this be ? How can this dissatisfaction or 
feeling bc positcd for the Ego f 

As surc as the Ego reflects upon itself, it is lim- 
ited. Limitcil, that is, for„a possiblc outside ob« 
server, not yet for itself. Lct us at present bu 
tbese outside observers, or, whieb is the same, let 
us posit in place of the Ego something which is 
only observed, a lifeless body, to which, however, 
wc shall ascribe what wc have presupposed as per- 
taining to the Ego. Let us, therefore, suppo.se an 
elastic ball, = A, and assume that it is pressed in 
by another body. In this case : 

A. You posit in A a power, which, as soon as 
the opposite power gives way, will manifest itself 
withoitt any further externa! influence, which, 
therefore, has in itself the ground of its causality. 
The power is in A, and tends in and lipon itself to 
find expression ; it is a power which is directed in 
and upon itself, hence an internal power. It is an 
immediate tendency to have causality upon itself, 
bitt which has no causality by reason of the cx- 
ternal resistance. It is a balancc of the immediate 
tendency, and of the mediated countcr-impresaion 
in the body itself ; hence, what above we calle 1 
Impulse. In the elastic body A an Impulse h 
therefore posited. 

B. In the other body, which presses A in. and 
which we shall call B, the same internal power 
which resists the reaction and the resistance of A, 
and which, therefore, is also itself restricted by A, 
but which has its ground solely in itself, is also 
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posited ; that is, power and Impulse is posited in 
]{ prcciscly as in A. 

C. If onc of both ppwcrs is increased, tlien the 
opposite is weakened, and vice versa ; and, if the 
stronger power manifested itself fully, then the 
weaker onc wotild bc driven completely out from 
its sphete of action. As it is, both completely 
balancc each other, and the point of their junedon. 
is the point of this balance. If that point is 
moved in the least, the whole relaticn is destroyed. 

This iS the case wlth an objeet havhig a ten- 
dency," but not reflection ; (wc call such an objeet 
elastic) Lct us now sec how this will apply to mir 
ol)jcct of investigalion, which is an Ego, and which 
therefore has reflection and tendency. 

The inipnlse is an inner power, determining it- 
self to manifest cansality. But the lifeless body 
has 110 cansality at all, except outsidc of itself ; and 
hence, since the inner power is held back by the 
external olher body, its self-dctermination, its desirc 
to manifest cansality, res 11 Its in nothing. 

This is the case prcciscly with the Ego, in so far 
as it desires to have external cansality ; and, if it 
otify had a desire for external cansality, the case of 
the elastic body would be altogethcr applicable. 

Hut the Ego, prcciscly becanse it is an Ego, has 
also a cansality lipon itself, that is, a cansality to 
posit itself, or to refleet lipon itself. Now, the im- 
pulsc is to determine the power of that which has 
the tendency, and hence, in so far as this power is to 
manifest itself in that which has the tendency, as is 
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the case with rcflection, it follows that from the de. 

termiiting of the impulse a mamfestation of such a 
detcrmining mit st ncccssarily result. Or, in othcr 
words, the impulse ncccssarily resnlts in the seif' 
rcflection of the Ego. (An important point.) 

Hencc, all rcflection is grounded lipon the ten- 
dency* and, again, there is no tendency, that is, 
/or the Ego, and hencc no tendency of the Ego, and 
indeed 110 Ego at all unless there is rcflection. 
ISoth tendency and rcflection arc synthetically 
united. Hencc, also, the limitation of the Ego. 
For no limitation no tendency, no tendency no rc- 
flection, etc. 

Hence, also, the distinetion and Union of ideal 
and real activity. The original tendency of the 
Ego as such is both ideal and real, botli extcrnal 
and internal, becaitse neither is dist'mguishable, 
By the limitation the extcrnal direction of the ten- 
dency is cut off, but not the internal, the sclf-rc- 
tuming, which is thereforc the ideal. This ideal 
activity will soon appear to bc the activity of rc- 
prescntatioti, and hencc the relation of the impulse 
to it may bc callcd the impulse of rcprcscntatio.n ; 
which is, thereforc, the first and highes t manifesta- 
tion of the impulse, whereby the Ego first becomes 
itUelligence. 

Hence, finally, the Subordination of the theoreti- 
cal to the practical part ; and why all theoretieat 
laws arc grounded upon practical laws, or rather 
lipon onc practical law. From this result, morc- 
over, the absolute freedom of rcflection and abstrac- 
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tion, and the possibility to dircct your attention 
lipon a subjeet and to avert it from another subjeet 
for moral reasons, without which indeed no morality 
ivcre possible. Fatalism is rooted out choroughty, 
and its doctrine that an acting and willing is dc- 
pendent upon the System of onr representations is 
tlestroyed by the proof that this system is again 
rtependent Upon onr im pulse and our will. 

Now, in this sclf-reflcction, tlie Ego as such, 
which is never immcdiatcly conscious of its acting, 
can not bc sclf-conscious. And yet it is now an 
Ego, aft>r — of coursc, for an outsidc observer ; and 
licre is the limit, whcre the Ego as a living essence 
is distinguished from a lifelcss body, in which there 
also may be an im pulse, as wc have sliewn, but no 
rellection, The Ego is posited now as something 
for which some thing might be, though it is not yet 
for itidf. I!ut it is posited as something, for which 
itlicrc is an inner impelling power, which, however, 
is only feit, since there is as yet no consciousness 
of it. 

(A State of the Ego which every onc can expe- 
rieuce for himself. The philosopher may thus re- 
fer every one to experience for the ivhat, not for the 
that. To postulate that a certain feeling must be 
is to procced improperly. But its content, the 
ivhat, each onc must discover in himsetf.) 

We now have a living distinet from the lifelcss. 
Feeling of power is the principlc of all life, is the 
transition from dcath to lifc. 
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Tfcis power is feit as impetling; the Ego fcela 

impcllcd to go out of itself 

This impulse can and does not dctcrmine the 
real activity, does not producc a causality upon t!to 
Non-Ego. But it can and mitst dctcrmine the 
ideal activity, which depends altogether upon the 
Ego. The ideal activity, therefore, gocs beyond 
and posits something as objeet of the impulse, as 
what the impulse would producc if it had causality. 
But nekher this produetion nor the producing oc- 
cur.i as yet in conscioitsncss, and we only show liere 
ho'.v the Ego can feel im pclled toivard an nnhttma 
something. 

The impulse is to be feit as impulse, that is, as 
something which has not causality. But in so far 
as it imp'cls, at least to a produetion of its objeet 
throligh ideal activity, it has raost assuredly causal- 
ity, and in so far is not feit as impulse. 

Again: in so far as the impulse tends toward 
real activity, it is also not to be feit, for as such it 
has not causality, 

Uniting both we say : an impulse can not be feit 
unIcss the ideal activity tends upon the objeet of 
the impulse ; and this can not be unless the real 
activity is limited. 

And thus therc results the refleetion of the Ego 
upon itself as a limited. But since the Ego in this 
refleetion is never conscious, this refleetion is a 
mere fee/ing. 

And thus feeling is completely deduced. It in- 
volves a feeling of power, which does not manifest 
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itself ; an object of this power, which also does Jiot 
manifest itself : and a fceling of compulsion of the 
I can not, which is the manifestation of fccling. 

FUKTHER DETERMINATION AND LIMITATION OF 
FEELING. 

The Ego now feels itself limited, that is, is no 
longer limited. Itke a lifeless, elastic body, for an 
oiitside observer, but is limited for itself. Its ac- 
tivity is canceled/o*- it ; for, tbough we have seen 
that the Ego has produccd the object of its im- 
pulse by absolute activity, the Ego itself has not 
yet seen that it has so produccd it. 

Hut the Ego can not tolcrate the total canccling 
of its activity, and hcnce, to be an Ego, must restorc 
it, and must thus restore it for itself ' ; that is, it 
must, at least, posit itself in a inanner so as to be 
able to posit itself as free and unlimitcd, though 
only in a future rcflection. This is done, of course, 
tlirough absolute spontaneity. The Ego tums 
from one rcflection to another simply because it 
does so. 

Here is the boundary between lifo and intel- 
ligente, as above wc had the boundary between 
death and lifo. This self-consciousness of the 
Ego oecurs tlirough absolute spontaneity. Not by 
virtue of a law of naturc, but tlirough absolute 
freedom do we attain reason ; not through a transi- 
tion, but by a leap. Ilence, all pliilosoiihy must 
ncccssarily start from an Ego, because the Ego 
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can not be dcduccd ; and hcnce the imdertakinj 
of the materialisls to explain the manifestations of 
rcason from laws of nature must always rcmain an 
impossibility. 

The act whcrcby the cancclcd activity is to be 
rcstored must, of course, be one of ideal activity ; 
and since it is to be altogethcr groundcd in the 
Ego, its objeet must be .1 something in the Ego. 
And since in the Ego there is nothing btit feeling, 
this activity must have feeling for its objeet. 

The act oecurs with absolute spontaneity, and is 
in so far act of the Ego. It has feeling for its 
objeet, that is, firstly, the reßecting of the previous 
refiection, which constituted feeling. Activity thus 
has activity for an objeet ; that which reflects or 
feels is, therefore, posited as Ego. Or, in other 
words, the Ego, which restorcs its cancclcd acti- 
vity, in this act transfers its own Ego-ncss to the 
reflecting, since itself does not become conscioua 
in this act as Ego. Not being conscious that itself 
is the Ego, it makes the reflecting the Ego. 

But the Ego is the self-detcrmined. ITence, the 
reflecting, or that which feels, can only be posited 
as Ego, in so far as it is only determined by the 
impulse, (that is, by the Ego or by itself,) to reflect, 
to feel ; or, in other words, in so far as it feels it- 
self, and its own power in itself. (Only that which 
feels is the Ego, and only the impulse, as produc- 
ing feeling or refiection, belongs to the Ego. YVhat- 
soever is beyond this limit, that is, the impulse, 
which impcls the Ego to go beyond, to externalize 
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ilself, is excluded from thc Ego ; which should be 
careftiHy noted, for wo shall return to this ex- 
cluded.) 

Hence, ihs/elt becomes also Ego, in and for the 
prcsent rcflection, bccausc lhat which fccls is only 
in so far Ego as it is self-determined, that is, as it 
fccls itself. 

Thc Ego can, thercfore, be posked as Ego only 
in sofaras it is both the/<.vVand tiwfeeliug; that is, 
as it is self-related. It is to be so positcd, and we 
must, thercfore, posit it thus. Bat how? That 
which feels is positcd as active in feeling, in so far 
as it is that which reflects, and in so far the feit in 
Ihc same rcflection is passive, for it is the object of 
thc reflection. 

Again : that which feels is positcd as passive in 
feeling, in so far as it feels itself impelled, and in so 
far thc feit or the impulse is active. 

This contracÜction must be nnited : 

That wliich feels is active, and on'.yactive in its 
relation to tlie feit. (Its passiveriess, that is, that 
it is impelled 'to reflect, does not arise here in coh- 
sciousness, wlicre the relation is only positcd tc the 
feit, and whcre thc rcflection and impulse is, there- 
furc, altogcther lost sight of.) 

That which fccls is passive in relation to an Im- 
pulse ; to the impulse to go out of itnelf, whereby 
the Ego is driven to produce a Ncn-Ego through 
ideal activity. (And here thc activity of that which 
. feels is lost sight of in conscionsuess. Hence,/«" - 
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itsclf, in thc self-rcflection of the Ego, the Ego ap- 
pears to act imder compulsion.) 

Again: the feit is active through the impulse, 
which impels the reflecting to reflcct ; but it is also 
passive in the samc relation, since it is objeetof 
thc reflection. But this latter docs not oeeur in 
consciousness, since the Ego is posited as fceltng 
itsclf, and not, thereforc, as reflecting again lipon 
the reflection. Hence, this latter passivencss, 
which rclates to thc reflecting, is not posited, and 
thc Ego is posited passive in another relation, that 
is, in so far as it is limited by a Non-Ego. In other 
words : every objeet of reflection is necessarily lim- 
ited — has a fixed quantity. But in reflecting this 
limitation is never dechiced froni the reflection it- 
self, becausc thc reflecting goes only upon the ob- 
jeet, not upon thc reflection itsclf. 

Both the fccling and thc feit arc to be one and 
thc samc Ego, and are to bc posited as such. And 
yet thc one is vlcwed as active in relation to the 
Non-Ego, and the other as passive in thc same re- 
lation ; thc one as producing through ideal activily 
a Non-Ego, thc other as limited by this Non-Ego. 

SOLUTION. 

Both the producing Ego and thc feit Ego in the 
reflection were posited as passive. Hence, the Ego 
is atways for itsclf passive in relation to the Non- 
Ego, never becomes conscious of its activity in 
producing it, and never reflects upon this activity. 
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This explains why the reality of the thing appears 
to be feit, when only the Ego is feit. 



And here we have the ground of all reality. 
Only by the relation of feeling to the Ego does 
reality become possible for the Ego— reality of the 
Ego as well as of the Non-Ego, 

So mething which is possible only through the 
relation of a feeling, without the Ego becomiiig con- 
scioits of its contemptaßon thercof, and which ap- 
pears, therefore, to befeit, is bclieved. Reality — real- 
ity of the Ego as well as of the Non-Ego — is only a 
matter of belief 

THE IMPULSE ITSELF [S POSITED AND DETER- 
MINED. 

As we have posited and determined feeling, so 
dow the impulse, But to posit mcans : the Ego 
reflects lipon it. The Ego, however, can only re- 
flect lipon itsclf or lipon its content. Hence, the 
impulse miist be alrcady manifested in the Ego, if 
the Ego is to reflect lipon it. 

That which fcels is posited as Ego. This was 
determined by the feit original impulse to go be- 
youd itsclf, and to produce something at least 
through ideal activity. But the original impulse 
does not tend lipon mere ideal activity, but lipon 
reality. Hence, the Ego is determined by it to 
produce a reality oiitshü of itsclf But since the 
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tendency of the Ego is ahvays to be counterba- 
lanced by the tendency of the Non-Ego, it can not 
have this externa! causality, and is, therefore, in so 
far as it is impcllcd by the inipulse, limited by [he 
Non-Ego. 

The Ego bas the tendency ahvays to refleet lipon 
itseif, whenever the condition of all reflection, limi- 
tation, oecurs. It oecurs herc. The Ego, there- 
fore, rcflects, and, as in all reflection, the Ego for- 
gets itsclf, that is, the reßecting Ego does not bc- 
come vistble. Again : this reflection oecurs in 
conscqucncc of a mere imptilse; hence, therc is no 
freedom manifested in it, and it becomes, as above, 
a raata feeling. Bufwhat sort of feeling? 

The objeet of this reflection is the impcllcd, 
hence the idealiter, in itseif, active Ego ; impcllcd 
by an inner impulse, hence without spontane!'.,. 
This activity has an objeet, which it can not realhe 
as thing, nor represent through ideal activity. 
Hence, it is an activity which has tio objeet at all, 
bot which is irrcsistibly impcllcd to proditec an objeet, 
and which is merely 'feit. Such an activity is call- 
cd a ycarning — an impulsc toward a complctcly 
unknown which manifests itsclf solely as a require- 
meiit, as dtssatisßictiön ; as an emptincss which 
seeks to be fillcd, but docs not signtfy whence. 
The Ego fcels a ycarning — a want. 

Both feclings, that of ycarning and the above 
feeling of Hmitation and compulsion, must be dis- 
tinguished and related to eacb other. (For the Im- 
pulse is to be determined. Now, the inipulse ma- 
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nifests itsclf through a certain feeling. Hence, 
this feeling is to be detcrmined. But it can thus 
be determincd only through another feeling.) 

Unless thc first feeling of the Ego were a Imita- 
tion, the second would not be a yearning, but would 
1» causality ; for the Ego might then produce ex- 
ternally, and its Impulse would not be restricted 
to de t crmine thc Ego only internally. 

Again : if the Ego dkl not fecl itself as yearning, 
it could not feel itself limited, for only through 
yearning docs the Egogobeyond itself, only through 
yearning is something posited in and for the Ego, 
which shall be external, 



This yeariiing i,-, an important detcrniination. 
Only through it is the Ego impelled in itsclf to go 
out of itsclf; only through it does an external ' worlct 
reveal itself in the Ego. 

Uoth feclings, yearning and Hmitation, are there- 
fore synthetieally united. Neither is possible with- 
out the otber. JWh are also complete opposites. 
In limitation thc Ego is feit as passive, in yearning 
as attive, 

Both feelings are grounded in the saiftc impulse 
of the Ego. The impulse of the limited Ego, 
which only through this limitation obtains an im- 
pulse, determines the reflection of the Ego, and 
hence arises the feeling of a compulsion. The 
satne impulse determines the Ego to go beyond it- 
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seif to produce an extcrnal ; and sincc in this re- 
spect tho Ego is limited, therc arises in the Egoa 
yearning, which being rcflected lipon rcsults in a 
fecling of yearning. How does the samc inipulse 
rcsult in different feelings ? Byappealing to differ- 
ent powers. In the first instance, it appeals to the 
power of reflection ; in the second, to the absolute, 
free tendency of the Ego to produce. (The produc- 
tion, of course, wo do not yet know, nor can know.) 
Hcnce, yearning is the* original and absolute in- 
dtpeudent cipnssioii of the tendency in the Ego. 
Indepcndcnt because it pays no regard to limita- 
tion, and transcends all limitation. (This remark 
is important, because it will appear hereafter that 
this yearning is the veliicle of all practica!, that is, 
rnoral laws, (or consciencc,) which laws arc to be 
recognized by the lest, whether they can be de- 
dueed from this yearning or not,) 

Through the limitation there arises in the yearn- 
ing also a fecling of compulsion, which must have 
its ground in the Non-Ego. The objeet of the 
yearning (wo will call this objeet the ideal ; it is 
the objeet which the Ego as determined by the im- 
pulse would realize, if it had causalitj-) is perfectly 
congruent to the tendency of the Ego ; but that 
objeet, which may be (or is) posited by the fecling 
of limitation, is opposed to this tendency. llotli 
objeets are, tberefore, opposites. 

Nevertheless, since in the Ego therc can be no 
yearning without compulsion, and vice versa, the 
Ego is syntheücally united in both. And yet it is 
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also opposed to itself in both these determinations. 
The Ego is botli : limited anä. untimited, finite and 
infinite. Let nß nöw solve this contradiction satie- 
factorily. 

The yearning wants to realize something outside 
of the Ego, But this it can not. Yet it must ef- 
feet what. it can. It can determine the ideal acti- 
viiy of the Ego to go beyond itself, and produce an 
external. How and what can this activity so pro- 
duce? There is in the Ego a determined fceling 
of limitation, = X. Again, there is in the Ego a 
yearning desirous of positing reality. But reality 
manifests itself for the Ego only throtigh feeling, 
hence the yearning yearns for a feeling. Now, the 
feeling X can not be the ycarned for feeling, for 
then the Ego wonld neither feel itself limited nor 
yearning, and wotild indeed not feel itself at all. 
Thi ycarned for feeling must, therefore, bc its oppo- 
site — X, The objeet which would produce this 
feeling in the Ego must, therefore, be produced. 
We will call this cbjeet also — X, — X would be 
tlK ideal. 

Now, if the first objeet, X, could be feit, this op- 
positc objeet, — X, might be easily enough posited. 
Hut X can not be feit because the Ego never feels 
im objeet, only feels itself, and produecs an objeet 
only through ideal activity. 

Again, if the Ego could produce in itself the 
feeling — X, both feelings could also easily enough 
be placcd in rclation ; but this the Ego can not do 
because it has no causality, (The Ego can not 
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limit itselt Vide "Theoretical Part.") The prob- 
1cm is, therefore, no less than this : To make ap- 
pear from the fecling of limitation, not dctcrmhied 
in any further way, the object of the opposite fcel- 
ing of yearning, or to have the Ego produce the 
latter by ideal activity aftcr the merc Suggestion of 
the former fecling of lin itation, 



(The object of the fecling of limitation is some- 
thingceal ; that of yearning has no realit.y, bnt is 
to (shall) have reality. Roth are opposed to each 
other, because tbrotigh the one the Ego feels limit- 
ed, and through the other it strives to get beyond 
the limitation. What the one is the other is not.) 
We now proeeed : 

In its free reflcction of fecling above, the Ego 
has posited itself as Ego by virttie of the principlc, 
that the sclf-positing, or that which is both detcr- 
mining and determined, is Ego. Hencc, in that rc- 
flection which was manifeslcd as sclf-feeling, the 
Ego determined itself, completcly described and 
limited itself. In that reflection the Ego w&satso- 
lutely determining. 

It is this activity upon which the externa! im- 
pulse is directed, and thns becomes an Impulse to 
detfimine, to ntodify, a something outside of the 
Ego, that is, the reality given by Geling. This re- 
ality is the determinabte matter, which the impcilcd 
Ego is to determine, to modify. 
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The balance between the Ego and this externa! 
reality must be kept up ; hence, the reality always 
rcmains the same, that is, reality. As such, as mat- 
ter, it can undergo no modification, for a modifica- 
tion would bc in its case Annihilation. Hence, the 
impulse of the Ego doca not affcct the reality as 
such, but effects a certain determination, modifica- 
tion of the reality of the matter. (It is wrong to 
say. different matter. Matter as such, materiality, 
is absoltitely simple. One can only say : matter 
with different determinations.) 

Now, it is this determination of the externa! re- 
ality through the impulse whicli is feit as a yenrn- 
iug. Ilcncc, yearning does not at all tend to pro- 
duce matter as such, but mercly tu modify it. 

The fcefingof ycarning was not possible without 
rcflection lipon the determination of the Ego 
through the impulse. This rcflection, again, was 
not possible without limitathn of the impulse to 
determine, which alone is manifest cd in ycarning. 
Limitation of the Ego, however, is only feit. VVhat 
feeling is it, then, whercby the impulse to determine 
is feit as limited ? 

All determining oecurs through ideal activity. 
Hence, if the presupposed feeling is to be possible, 
ideal activity must have determined already an 
objeet, and this act of determining must now be 
related to feeling. Ilcre oeeur these questions : 
Ilow is the ideal activity to arrive at the possibility 
and reality of this determining ? How can this 
determining bc related to feeling? 
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We havc shown hcretoforc alrcady how the ideal 
activity of the Ego is detcrmincd in a certain way 
by Ihe Impulse. This dctermination forccd the 
Ego tofosit the ground of the Uinitathn,^ an in it- 
self determined object which, becausc it is thus pos- 
ited, ncver enters consciotisncss. We havc just now 
shown u p another impulse in the Ego, an impulse 
to mcrcly determine, to mercly modify ; and by 
virtue of this impulse the ideal activity must at 
least strive for the present to determine, modify, 
the posited object. We can not say how the Ego 
is to determine the object, but we know, at least, that 
it is to bc the determining, thc purcly and abso- 
lutely active in the determining. Now, can this 
inipulse to determine thc object havc causality or 
not ? I reply, as sure as thc Ego is to be Ego, it 
can havc no causality ; for, unless this impulse is 
limited, yearning is not pos.sible ; without yearning 
rto feeling; without feeling no lifo, consciousness, 
etc. Hence, that impulse can not havc causality, 
But of this thc ground can not be in the impulse 
itsclf, for then it would be no inipulse ; and, hence, 
it is in an opposite impulse of the Non-Ego, to de- 
termine itsclf, in a causality of the Non-Ego, which 
piocecds its own way and follows its own laws, as 
thc impulse follows its own. 

Hence, if there is an object, and independent de- 
terminations of this object, (that is, determinations 
produced by the own inner causality of nature,) 
and if, moreover, the ideal (contemplating) activity 
of the Ego is driven out, is externahzed, then the 
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Ego rnust and will determine the object In this 
itetermining thc Ego is guided by the impulse, and 
is impclled to determine thc object accordihg to thc 
impulse ; but, at the same time, it Stands under the 
influcnce of thc Non-Ego, and is limited by it, that 
is, by the real qualitativcness of the thing, limited 
in the higber or lower degree, in which it can de- 
fermine the object by the impulse. Through this 
limitation of thc impulse the Ego becomes limited, 
and hence there arises a fceling, which is here a 
fecling of limitation of the Ego, not through matter, 
but through thc qualitativcness of the matter. And 
th us we have answered also the second question, 
how the limitation of determining migbt be related 
to fceling. 

Lct us further illustrate this important result: 
Thc Ego, as we found above, in its free reflcc- 
tion of fceling determined itsclf through absolute 
spontancity. Its activity in this determining was 
altogelhcr of a reflective character, that is, the de- 
termining was not a modiücation of the Ego, but 
mercly a rtproduetion in reßection, an imaging of 
itsclf. 

Witli this activity the impulse is now connected, 
and impels it to go out of the Ego. Of course, the 
character of the activity does not change thereby, 
only its direction changes ; instead of internal it is 
now externa!, but it is still the same, mercly rej»v- 
dneing, imaging activity. Only, whercas, at first it 
imagcd the Ego, it now images thc Non-Ego. 

liut further, in thc ahove instance thc Ego dc- 
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termined itsclf tliroiigh absolute spontancity as 
Ego, bccause it positcd itsclf as thc determined and 
determining togethcr in that roflcction. It positcd 
that whkh is both determined and determining as 
Ego, for the very rcason that it was both thc dcter- 
mining and determined itsclf in that reflection whicli 
it produccd by absolute spontancity. This law of de- 
termination was, therefore, in the Ego conjointly 
with its application. 

Now, the impulse connects with the reflecting 
Ego, docs not modify it, but merely impels it out- 
ward. It docs not, therefore, modify either that 
law of determination in thc Ego, whercby whatso- 
ever the Ego is to reflect lipon, to determine, (idcal- 
itcr.) must bc (realiter) "determined and determin- 
ing together." Hence, also, the Non-Ego, which 
the Ego is to determine, must bc both determined 
and determining, or must be detenidned tliroiigh 
itsclf. Or.ly if the Non-Ego is self-dctermined 
can thc Impulse to determine be related to it, bc 
satisfied. That impulse demands determined ness, 
perfect totality and wholeness. Tliat which is de- 
termined, and not in the same respeet determining, 
is, in so far, effeet, and is exe! mied in reflection as 
somcth'mg fonign from the thing. That which is 
not also the determined in so far as it is determin- 
ing, is, in so far, cause, and the determining is ap- 
plied in reflection to another somewhat, and thus 
exeluded from the thing, Only in so far as thc 
thing is in causality with itsclf is it a thing. This 
characteristic is applied to the things by virtuc of 
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thc law of detcrmination, which is transforred frnra 
the Ego to thc things. An important rcmark. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Why is swcet, bitter, red, or yellow, etc., a simple 
Sensation which can not bc dividcd into many ; or, 
why is it an independent Sensation, and not merely 
a component of another one ? Evidently, because 
in the Ego therc is this law of detcrmination äpriurt, 
and it is for the Ego that the Sensation is a simple 
one. 

The distinetion of the Ego and Non-Ego, how- 
ever, remains in spite of the sameness of their law 
of detcrmination. For in the Ego the reßeeting 
and the reflected is also one and the same ; but the 
Non-Ego is only the reflected. 

Thc question remains, How is thc determinable 
given to the Ego ? How is the Ego connected 
with the determinable? 

Thc Ego refleets upon itsclf as the determined and 
detenniningtogether, and is in so far limited, that is, 
goes only so far as the determined and determining 
goes. But a limited has a limiting. This limiting, 
opposed to the Ego, can not hcre be produced by 
its ideal activity as was presupposed in the theo- 
rctical part of our seien ce, but must he given to the 
Ego. This given oppositc we have already as that 
which was above excluded in this reflection of the 
Ego. In other words, the Ego posits itself as Ego 
only in so far as it is the determined and the deter- 
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mining, but it is both only ideally. Its tcndency to 
havc real activity is, however, limited, that is, is in 
so far posited as internal, inclosed, sclf-determining 
power, (that is, power wliich is both determined and 
determining,) or, since it is without manifestation, 
as intensive matter. And now, in so far as this 
internal power or intensive matter is reflected lipon, 
it is by Opposition externa! ized, and thns the in 
itsclf and original subjeetive is changed into an 
ohjeetive. 



Here we see plainly how the Ego can not posit 
itsclf as determined without oppositing a Non- 
Ego. It is the Impulse — the impidse to go out- 
ward, which, since it can not conneet with real 
activity, connects at least with ideal activity, and 
drives it outward. Through the impulse, therefore, 
all determinations of consciousness are connected, 
particularly the consciousness of the Ego and the 
Non-Ego. 

The subjeetive is changed into an ohjeetive, and 
vice versa ; all objeetive is originally a subjeetive. 
Since wc speak herc of a general determined, and 
since no general determined ever arises in con- 
sciousness, we can only ilhistrate this by a/>artieu- 
lar determined. But this we can do clearly enough. 
For instance: something is swect or sour, red or 
yellow, etc. Such a determinedness is evidcntly 
altogether subjeetive. Vou positively can not de- 
scribe what this is : sweetness, red, yellow, etc. ; 
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"you can only feel it. Vou can only say : in me is 
the feeling of bitter, soiir, etc. The whole matter 
is utterly subjeetive, not at all objeetive, Frora 
such subjeetive feclings all our knowledge Starts. 
Without fecling no representation of an extcrnal 
thiiig is possible. 

Now, the subjeetive determination of yourself 
you apply to an externa! / the aeeidence of yoiir 
Ego you change into an aeeidence of the thing, 
whieh is to be extcrnal, of a sttbstance which is to be 
txteiuied in and to fill up Space. Now, you ought 
bng ago to have had some suspicion that this sub- 
stance itself is something purcly subjeetive, since 
you found yourself able to apply something con- 
fcsscdly subjeetive to it, without any new feeling 
of a substance having entcred you ; and since, 
morcover, such a substance woiilJ not at all be für 
you without your having applied the subjeetive feel- 
ing to it. Only thus is the substance in and for 
you, If it had got into you originally, as a neecs- 
sary mcans wherewith to connect the subjeetive 
feeling, it must have gotten into you, perhaps, 
througli the senses. But the senses only furnish 
us subjeetive deterniinations ; the substance is not 
a matter of sensuous Sensation, but is purely pre- 
duet of knagination. Or do you sce the substance, 
hear it, smell it ? Somebody might say : I feel it. 
But the sense of feeling manifests itself only by the 
pereeption of a resistance, of an I can not ; and I 
hope you do not feel, but merely draw a conclusion 
as to that which resists. The feeling 011'y goes to 
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the surface and manifcsts itself as, Cor instance, 
roughness, coldness, warmth, hardness, etc. ; nut 
cloes not go into the intcrior of the body. Wliy, 
then, do you extend this warmth or coldness' over a 
whole plane, instead of positing it in a Single point ? 
And, moreover, how do yon come to assiime an 
inferior of the body between the planes, since you 
do not feel tliat interior ? Evidently, throngh Imagi- 
nation. Still you consider this substance something 
objeetive ; and very justly, since yoti all have agreed 
and mitst agree as to its existence, becausc its pro- 
duetion is groundcd upon a universal law of reason. 

The impulse'is directed lipon the self-refleciing 
activity of the Ego as such. The Ego is, there- 
fore, to determine the thing, and hence to posit it- 
self as the determining, or to reflect upon itself as 
the determining. 

This activity of the Ego is onc, and can not be 
directed upon manyobjeets. It is to determine tlie 
Non-Ego, which we will call X.' Now, \ve have 
said it is also to reflect upon itself as thus deter- 
mining. The act of determining X must, therefore, 
be canceled, brokert off, and this throngh absolute 
spontancity, since the reflect ion oectirs throngh 
absolute spontancity. 

The Ego in determining is, therefore, limited, 
and from this arises a feeling. Originally, the im- 
pulse to determine went outward, without anydeter- 
minatlon, that is, into the infinite. At present it is 
canceled in a point wc will call C. We have thus 
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a limitattön of '.he determining impulse, and a re- 
flection of it, as the conditions of a feeling. It äs 
a fccling of a limitattön of the Ego by thc deitr- 
vtincdness of the thing, or a fccling of a determined, 
of a simple. 

In the rcflection, which takes the place of the 
brokcn off or canceled determining Impulse, the 
Ego is to posit itself as Ego, that is, as the self- 
determining in this act. It is evident that the 
posited produet of the Ego can only be a contem- 
plation of X, an image of X, not X itself. This is 
posited as produet of the Ego in its freedom signi- 
fies : it is posited as accidcntal, as that which might 
also be otherwise ; or as accidcntal, not in relation 
to the Ego, (for the Ego does not become conscious 
of its freedom in imagining here — does not refleet 
lipon its own rcflection,) but in relation to auother 
Non-Ego. 



X, in aecordance with the law of determination, 
was to be self-dctermined. But by virtue of the ex- 
isting fccling it is also to extend to C ; no further, 
but also prccisely so far. Of this its 1 Imitation the 
ground Ü^s not in the idealiter determining and 
contemplating Ego. The Ego has no law for it. 
Does the self-dctcrmining X go only so far? It 
will appear hereafter that, considered in itself, it 
extends into infinity ; but even if there should be a 
distinetion in the thing, how is that distinetion to get 
within the sphere of action of the ideal Ego ? For 
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the idea! Ego has no point of conncction with the 
Kon- Ego, -and is idcaütcr active only in so far as it 
has no such connectkin, as it is not limited by the 
Non-Ego. In populär languagc : why is some- 
thing siveet and something eise sour, opposcd to the 
sweet ? To be stire, cach is a determined some- 
thing. But, bcsldes this gcncral chavactcr, what is 
their ground of distinction ? It can only exist in 
the ideal activity, and must, hence, be contained, at 
least in jiart. in the Ego, since it is to be a distinc- 
tion for the Ego. 

Honce, the ideal Ego floats with absolute free- 
dom over and wtthin the limit ; its limit is altoge- 
ther undetermined. But since it is to reflect upon 
itself in this contemplation, it must posit itself as 
determined in it ; for all refiection presupposca de- 
terminal ion. Now, the law of determination is, 
that something is determined only in so far as it is 
determined through itself. Hence, the Ego in llie 
contemplation ofthat X must posit the limit of its 
contemplation for itself ; or, in other words, the 
Ego must determine itself to posit the very point 
C as its point of limitation ; and then X would he 
determined through the absolute spontaneity of the 
Ego. 

But X is also an X, which, in aecordance with 
the gencral law of determination, dctcrmir.es itself, 
and is only as such objeet of reflection. Now, X 
as X, that is, as both determined and determining, 
extends to C. Hence, the Ego must limit X in C, 
if it is to limit it correctly ; and thus X is not dß- 
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tcrmined through the absolute spontaneity of the 
Ego. 

The limitation of X in C is only/e//, not contan- 
platcd. The spontaneoitsly posited limitation of X 
in C, through the Ego, is to be merely contemplated, 
not feit. Hut both feeling and contemplation have 
no connection. Contemplation sees, but it is empty ; 
feeling relatcs to reality, but it is blind. A synthe- 
tical union of feeling and contemplation is, there- 
fore, necessary to limit X in C as demanded. The 
contemplation is to limit X through absuhlte spon- 
taneity, and yet so as to make X appear altogether 
self-limited. This is done if the ideal activity by 
its absolute power of produetion proeeeds beyond 
X and posits a Y, (in the point B, C, D, etc., for 
the ideal activity can neither posit itself the fixed 
point of limitation, nor reeeive it as immediately 
given.) This V, opposed to a determined some- 
what, must, firstly, bc also somewhat, that is, sclf- 
determined ; sccondly, opposed to X, or limitmg X, 
that is, neither determining X, as far as X is deter- 
mined, nor being determined by X as far as X 
determincs, waAvke versa; or itmust be impossible 
to refleet lipon X and Y as one. (Each is a some- 
what ; but each is another somewhat. Without 
Opposition the whole Non-Kgo is a somewhat, but 
not a determined, particular somewhat.) The law 
is, therefore, that Y and Y shall niutually cxclude 
each other. And it is to posit this Opposition that 
the impulse determines the ideal activity. The ini- 
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pulse in this tendency may be callcd an Impulse of 
reciproeal dcterut ination. 

The limitation-point C is altogethcr posited 
through feeling ; hence the Y beyond C, in so far 
as it is to begin in C, can only be givcn through a 
rclation to feeling. Feeling alone unites both in 
the limit. The itnpulse of reciproeal detennination, 
therefore, also relates to a feeling ; and in this Im- 
pulse, indeed, ideal aetivity and feelhig are inti- 
matcly united ; in it the wholc Hgo is one. It is 
this impulsc which manifests itself through yearn- 
ing, a yearning for another, opposed to the previous. 



In yearning idcatity and impulse to produce 
reality are closely united. Yearning longs for an- 
other ; this is only possible uncler presupposition 
of a previous determination through ideal aetivity. 
Again : yearning is not thought or represented, 
but feit, as the limited impulse to produce reality. 
And thus it nppcnrs how in feeling an inipulse to go 
oittivard, hence the presentiment of an cxternal 
workl, may manifest itself ; for feeling is modifiüd 
by ideal aetivity, ivhich is free from all limitation. 
Here it also app<:ars how a theoretieal funetion of 
the Ego can rdate back to its practica! power, 
which. had to be shown as possible if a rational 
being was ever to become a complcte whole. 

The feeling does not depend upon us, becausc it 
depends upon a limitation, and the Ego can not 
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Umit itüelf. Now, an oppositc feeling is to arise. 
The question is : will the cxternal condition, under 
which alone s*uch a feeling is possible, arise also ? 
It must arise ; for, if it docs not, the Ego has no 
determined feeling, hencc feels nothing at all, and 
hcnce, does not live, and is no Ego, 

The feeling of an oppositc ts the condition of a 
satisfaction of the impulse, hence yearning is the 
impuisc for a c.'iangc of fee/ings. The yearncd for 
objeet is now determined, but merely as this, that 
it is to be another feeling. 

Now, the Ego can not feel two feelings together, 
caa not bc limited in C and not limited in C at the 
same timc. The «Vier condition can, therefore, not 
be feit as another. It can, therefore, only be con- 
templated as another feeling, an opposite to the 
previous orte. Hence, in the Ego contemplation 
and feeling are always together, and botli are syn- 
thctically united in one and the same point. 

Again : the ideal activity can not replace or cre- 
ate a feeling ; it can, therefore, determine its objeet 
only by this, that it is not the feit objeet, that all 
determinations exceft those of feeling may bc pre- 
dicated of it. Thus the thing always remains only 
negatively determined for the ideal activity, and the 
feit also undetermined. It is an irfmilely con- 
tinncd negative deterraining. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

What is sweett You determine it, it is same- 
thing not related to seeing, hearing, etc., but to 
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taste. But what is taste ? That you can only know 
by experience, and can recall it by Imagination only 
itcgativdy, that is, in a synthesis ofall that is not taste. 
Again, swect is not sour, not bitter ; and thus you 
can go on and count up al! the known determina- 
tions of taste. But, however raany you may count, 
an infinite variety of possiblc new determinations 
which arc not swect remain. 

The only remaining question is, How does the 
ideal activity ascertain that the feeling has changed 
for another? Kvidently, through the satisfaction 
of yearning, through a feeling of satisfaction. But 
let us examine this closcr. 



TUE FZELINGS THEMSELVES 11UST DE POSITED AS 
OPPOSITES. 

Through ideal activity the Ego is to oppose an 
objeet Y to the objeet X ; it is to posit itsclf as 
changed. But it posits Y only by virtuc of a fecl- 
ing, and of another feeling thart that which posit- 
ed X. 

The ideal activity is altogether sclf-dcpendent, 
not dependent lipon feeling. But if only the feel- 
ing, X, is in the Ego, then the ideal activity can 
not Iimit the objeet, X, can not say what it is, can 
not characterize. Hencc, another feeling, =Y, 
must arise in the Ego, whercby the ideal activity 
can n ow characterize X, that is, oppose X to a de- 
termined Y. The change of feeling must, there- 
forc, have an influence lipon the ideal activity. 
How can this be ? 
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The feelings themselves are different feelings for 
an outside obscrver, but they are to be different for 
the Ego itself ; that is, they are to be positcd as 
different. Posiling is done by ideal activity. Both 
feelings must, therefore, be posited to make the 
positing of each possible ; they must be synthcti- 
cally united, but also opposed. 

How, thcn, is a feeling posited? Ho w are feel- 
ings syntbetically united through positing? How 
are they posited as oppositcs? 

A feeling is posited through ideal activity. The 
Ego, without sclf-consciousness, reflects upon a 
limitation of its impulse. From tlüs arises a se!f- 
feeling. It again reflects upon this reßection, or 
posits itself in it as the determining and determined 
together. Thus, Leling itself becomes an ideal act, 
since ideal activity is transferred into feeling. The 
Ego feels, or, niore corrcctly, has a Sensation of 
something, that is, of matter. Through this reflec- 
tion lipon feeling, feeling changes into Sensation. 

Feelings are synthetically united through ideal 
fosiüng. And their synthctical ground of union 
is this, that, without reflecting upon both, neither 
can be reftected upon as a feeling. Whcn two feel- 
ings are related so as to limit and determine each 
other mutually, you can not rcflect upon one with- 
out reflecting upon the other. 

Hut if they are to be thus related, there must be, 
in each feeling, something suggestive of the other, 
And such a rclation we have already indeed dis- 
eovered, namely, a feeling connected with a yearn- 
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iiig, that is, with a desire for a (hange, If this 
yearning is to be fully dctermined, the othtr, the 
ycarttcd for fceling, must be shown itp. Such an- 
othcr fceling wc havc also already postulated. The 
samc may determinc in itself the ligo in whatever 
manner ; but, in so far as it is the yairitcd for feel- 
ing, it must be related to the former feeling, to the 
yearning, and must, in so far, be accompanicd by a 
feeling of satisfaction. Thc fceling of yearning can 
not be posited without a satisfaction for which it 
yearns ; and the satisfaction can not be posited 
without presupposing a yearning wbich is being 
satisfied. The Hrnit is wherc yearning ccases and 
satisfaction cominences. 

Howdocs this satisfaction manifest itself in fcel- 
ing? Yearning arose from an impossibility of de- 
termining, because the limitation was lacking. 
Kcnce, in yearning, ideal activity and impulse to 
produce reality were syntbetically nnited. Now,as 
soon as another fceling arises : 

ist. The required determining becomes possiblc, 
and hence, oecurs really; and, 

2d. From its actua! oectirrence follows another 
feeling. (In feeling itself, as limitation, there is 
and can be no disfrinetion. But from the fact that 
sometbing becomes possible, which was not possiblc 
without a change of feeling, it follows that the con L 
dition of the fceling has undergone a change.) 

3<1. By its actual occurrcnce impulse and aet are 
onc and the same ; thc determination which the 
impulse requires is now possible, and really oecurs. 
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The Ego rcflects tipon this fecling, and lipon itself 
in this fecling, as the determining and determincd 
together, as completcly united with itself, and such 
a determinatiou of fecling may he called approval, 
The feeling is aecompanied by approval. 

But the Ego can not posit this harmony of Im- 
pulse and act without positing their distinetion, or 
semething wherein they are opposites. Such is 
the previwus feeling, which is, thereforc, neecssarily 
aecompanied by disapproval, (by a manifestation of 
disliarmony between the impulsc and the act.) 
Not every yearning is neecssarily aecompanied by 
disapproval ; but, wben it has been satisfied, disap- 
proval of the previous feeling neecssarily arises, 
and that previous feeling now appears insipid, ab- 
surd. 

The objeets X and Y, whieb are posited through 
ideal activity, are now determincd not mercly as 
opposites, but also by the predicates of approval 
and disapproval. And thus you can go on and 
determine infiuitely ; and all the internal determi- 
jiations of tbings, (determinations related to feel- 
ing,) are nothing but degrecs of approval and dis- 
ii]):ii"iiva!. 

Hut this harmony or disharmony, approval or 
riis approval, wliich consists as yet only for an out- 
sklc observer, must become/or the Ego itself, must 
he posited by it. Whatsoevcr is to be ideally 
posited, or to be feit, must be connected with an 
impulsc ; nothing is in the Ego without impulsc. 
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We must show up, thcrcfore, an impulse in the 

Ego which tcnds to produce that harmony. 

Harmonioiis is that which may be regarded reci- 
procally as the determined and determining, But 
herc the harmonioiis is not to be a unit, but a two. 
fold ; and hence the relation must be thns : A must 
be in itself both the determined and determining; 
and so likewise must B. But both must have 
still another determination, (the determination of 
/iozvfar,) in regard to which A is posited as the de- 
termining, if B is posited as the determined, and 
vice versa. 

An impulse to produce such a harmony lies in 
the impulse of reeiprocal determination. The Ego 
determincs X through Y, and vice versa. Examina 
this act of the Ego, and you will find that in both 
determinations cach act is determined through the 
other, for the objeet of cach is determined through 
the other. 

This impulse may be called the impulse of reeip- 
rocal determination of the Ego through itself; or 
the impulse to produce absolute unity and comple- 
tion of the Ego in itself. 



(We have now completed the wbole circle. First- 
ly, Impulse to determine the Ego. Secondly, Im- 
pulse through it to determine the Non-Ego ; and — 
since the Non-Ego is a manifold, and since, there- 
fore, no particular of the manifold can be in itself 
completely determined — impulse to determine the 
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Non-Ego through reciprocity or change; finally, 
inipulse of thc Ego to determine itself through it- 
self by means ofthat change. This is, therefore, a 
reciprocal detcrmination of the Ego and Non-Ego, 
which, by virtue of the imity of the subject, must 
change into a rcciproeal detcrmination of the Ego 
through itsclf. And thus the completeness of our 
clcduction of the chief impulses of thc Ego is at- 
testcd by the return inlo itself of the circle.) 

The harmonious, the reciproeally through itself 
determincd, is to he inipulse and act. Each is to 
beviewcd as determincd and dctermining together. 

An impulse of this cliaractcr (that is, determined 
and deterniining) would be an inipulse which abso- 
lutely pi'oduced itself, an absolute inipulse, an Im- 
pulse for the sa'rie of tlie inipulse. (This is con- 
science, the absolute circle, impelling witliout high- 
er ground. Expressed as a law, it is the absolute 
law, or categorieal imperative, thott shalt!) The 
undt'termiticdncss of this impulse is clearly visible ; 
for it inipels witliout object, is nierely formal. An 
act of this character (that is, detcnnined and deter- 
niining) would be an act which is donc simply be- 
causc it is done, with absolute self-dctermmatioa 
and frcedom. The whole ground, and all the con- 
ditions of acting, are in the acting. The undeter- 
mineil here is also clear cnough ; for there is 110 :ict 
possible witliout object, and thc act can not give 
its own object. 

The rclation between both impulse ancl act is to 
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be that of reciprocal detcrmination. Stich a rela- 
tion rcquires, first of all, that the act may be re- 
garded as produeed by Ute Impulse. 

The act is to he nbsohitcly free, hence not at all 
irrcsistibly determined, even not through the im- 
f-ulse. laut this does "not prevent the act frora 
having a characteristic, by virtue of which it may 
be recognized- as cletermined or not determined 
through the impulse. The relation also rcquires 
that the Impulse may be posited as determined 
through the act. 

In the Ego there can be no opposites together, 
Hut impulse and act are here opposites. As sure, 
therefore, as the act arises, the impulse is broken 
oll or limited. And thiut arises a fceling. The 
act takes the possible ground of this fceling, and 
posits or realizes it. 

Now. '•'.'. ihi] act is determined through the iiti- 
Pulse, :h-. il ir'lrtws that Ute objeet is also deter- 
mined thiough tl'ft impulse. The impulse is now 
(idcaliter) detc; minablc through the act; that is, 
it may be charactcrizcd as having been directed 
upon this act. 

Hence resultä harmony, and there arises a fcel- 
ing of approval, which is here a fceling of satis/ac- 
titui.oi complcte fulfillracnt. (Hut this satisfaction 
lasts only a moment, since yearning returns.) But 
if the act is not determined through the impulse, 
thert the objeet is in Opposition to the impulse, and 
there arises a fceling of disapproval, of dissatisfac- 
tion, of self-diremption of the subjeet. The impulse 
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in this case is also determinable through the act, 
but negatively ; it was not an Impulse directed upon 
this act. 

The act whereof we spcak here is, as ever, a 
mere ideal act, through reprcscntation. All our 
sensuous causality in the sensuous world, which we 
bdieve in, also only appertains to us mediately 
through reprcscntation. 



THE DIGNITY OF MAN. 

Speech delivered by Fichte at the dose of the j 
ing Scrics of Lecturcs oh the Science of Know- 
ledge. 

We have complcted the survey of the human 
mind ; we have created a foundation, upon" which 
a scientific System, as the correct representation 
of the original syatem in man, may be built. In 
conclusion, Iet us take a glance at the whole. 

l'hilosophy teaches us to look for every thing in 
knowledge — in the Ego. Only through it is Order 
and harmony brought into the dead, formless mat- 
ter. From man alone does regularity proeeed, and 
extend aroiind him to the boundary of his pereep- 
tion ; and in proportion as he extends this boun- 
dary are order and harmony also extended. His 
Observation marks out for eaehobjeet of the infinite 
diversity its proper place, so that no one may crowd 
out the oüicr, and brings unity into this infinite 
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variety. By his observations are the heavenly bo- 
dies kept togethcr, and form but one organized 
body; by it the suns move in thcir appointcd 
courses. Through reason there ariscs the immense 
gradation from the worm to the seraph ; in it is 
hidden the system of the whole spirit-world ; and 
man expects justly tbat the law, which he gives it 
and himself, shall be applicable to i< ; expects justly 
the future universal acknowledgment of that law. 
In reason wc have the sure guarantee that from it 
there will procced, in infinite devdopment, order and 
harmony, wherc at "present nonc yet exists ; that 
the eulture of the universc will progress simulta- 
neously with the advancing eulture of mankitid. 
All that is still unshaped and orderloss will, through 
man, develop into the most beautiful order, and 
that which is already harmonious will become ever 
more harmonious, aecording to laws not yet devc- 
lopcd. Man will extend order into the shapelcss 
mass, and a plan into universal cbaos ; through him 
will corruption form a new creation, and death call 
to another glorious life.' 

Such is man, if we merely view him as an ob- 
serving intclligence ; how much greater if we think 
bim as a practica], active faculty? Not only docs 
be apply the necessary 'order to existing things. 
He gives them also that order which he selected 
voluntarily, wherever his footsteps led him. Na- 
ture awakens wherever his eyes are east ; slie pro- 
parcs herseif to reeeive from him the new, brighter 
creation. Even his body is the most spirUualized 
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that couM be formal from the matter surrounding 
him. In his atmosphere the air becomes softer, the 
elimate milder, and nature assumes a brightcr smüe 
from the expectation to be changcd by him into a 
dwclling-place and a nurse of living bcings. Man 
commands coar.se matter to organize itself accord- 
ing to his ideal, and to furnish him the substance 
which he needs. What was formerly dead and 
cold arises at his command from the earth into the 
nourishing com, the refrcshing fruit, and the ani- 
mating grape, and will arise into other things as 
soon as he shall command otherwise. In his sphere 
the animals become ennobled, cast aside nnder his 
intelligent eye their primitive wildness, and recei\*e 
heaUhicr nourishment from the hand of their mas- 
ter, which they repay by willing obedience. 

Still more : around man souls become ennobled ; 
the more a man is a man the more deeply and ex- 
teniively does he influenae men ; whatsoever car- 
rics the stamp of pure humanity will never be mis- 
apprehended by mankind ; every human mind, 
every human heart opens to each pure outflow of 
humanity. Around the nobler man his fellow- 
beings form a circle, in which he approaehes near- 
est to the centre who has the greatest humanity. 
Their souls strive and labor to unite with each 
other to form but one soul in many bodies. AI! 
are one rcason and one will, and appear as co-labor- 
ers in the great, only possible destination of man- 
kind. The higher man draws by force his age 
upon :t higher Step of humanity ; the age looks 
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back and is astonished at thc gap over which it has 
leapcd ; tlie higher man tears with giant arms 
whatever he can seize from the year-book of the 
human race. 

Break the hut of clay in which he Uvea ! In his 
being he is independent of al! that is outward ; he 
is simply through himself ; and even in that hut of 
clay hc is occasionally, in the hours of his cxalta- 
tion, seized with a knowledge of this his real exist- 
ence ; in those hours, when timc and Space and 
every thing that is not himself vanish, when his 
soul tears itself by force from his body — ret Urning 
to it afterward voluntarily in order to -carry out 
those designs, which it would like to carry out yet 
by means of that body. Separate the two last 
neighboring atoms, which at present Surround him, 
and he will still he ; and he will be, because it will 
be bis will to be. He is etcrnal through himself, 
and by his own power. 

Opposc, frustrate his plans ! You may delay 
them ; but what are thousand and thousand times 
thousaud ycars in thc year-book of mankind ? — a 
light morning dream when we awakc. Hc conti- 
nues and he continues to act, and that which ap- 
pears to you as his disappearance is but an exten- 
sion of his sphere ; what youlook lipon as death is 
but ripening for a higher life. Thc colors of bis 
plans, and the outward forms of them may vanish 
to him, but his plan remains the samc, and in every 
moment of his existence he tears someihing (Vom 
the out ward into his own circle ; and he will con- 
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tinue thus to tear iinto himself until he has devour- 
ed cvery thing ; until all matter shall bcar the im- 
press of bis influence, and all spirits shall form one. 
spirit wilh his spirit. 

Such is man ; such is every one who can say to 
himself: I am man. Should he not then carry 
within him a holy self-revcreiicc, and shudder and 
trcmble at his own majesty ? Such is every one 
who can say to me : I am, Wherever thou rnayest 
live, thou, who carryest "bi.it a human face ; whether 
thou plantest siigar-eane nnder the rod of the over- 
secr, as yet scarcely distinguishablc from the brüte 
creation; or whether thou wärmest thyself on the 
shorea of the Fireland at the flame, which thou 
dielst not kindle, until it expircs, and weepest bit- 
tcrly because it will not keep burning by itself ; or 
whether thou appearest to nie the most miserable 
and degraded vi Hain, thou flrt, n::verthe!ess, what I 
am ; for thou canst say to me; I am. Thou art, 
nevertheless, my comrade and my brother. Ah ! 
at one time surely I also stood on that step of 
humanity 011 which thou now standest — for it is a 
step of humanity, and there is no gap in the deve- 
lopmcnt of its members — perhaps without the 
faculty of clear consciousness, perhaps hurrying 
over it so quickly that I had not time to become 
conscious of my condition ; but I certainly stood 
there also at one time — and thou wilt also stand 
certainly at some time, even thongh it lasted million 
and million times million years — for wlftit is time ? 
—lipon the same step on which I now stand ; and 
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thou wilt surely at some timc stand lipon a step, 
where I can infiuence thce and thou me. Thou 
also wilt at somc time be drawn into my circlc, and 
wilt draw me into thine. Thce also will I rccog- 
nizc at some time as my co-Iaborer in my great 
plan. Such is to me, who am I, evcry onc, who 
is I. Should I not tremblc at the majcsty in the 
form of man, and at the divinity which resides in 
the temple that bears his imprcss, though pcrhaps 
conccaled in mysterious darkness ? 

Earth and hcavcn and time and space, and all the 
Limits of materiality, vanish in my sight at this 
thought, and should not the individiial vanish? I 
shall not conduct you back to him. 

All individuals are, included in the one great 
unity of pure spirit. Let this be the last word 
with which I recommend myself to your remcm- 
brancc, and the remcmbrance to which I recom- 
mend myself to you. 
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TRANSLATORS NOTE. 



The following fragmenis ha« been appended to tlils work 
in tlie Iiope tliat tbey might make moru clcnr certain of its 

Theyivere occasionud by diargcs prcferrcd against FlCiiTK 
accusing him cf tcacliing atheism. Tlie clear rnanner in 
wliich tliese ragments sct forth ihe rellgiouB significance of 
tlie : cience of 1 nowledgc, determined us to give them thij 
place in tlie present work. 
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He who wishes to 11 nd erstand my doctrine of 
religion sufficiently to have'a compttcnt judgment 
respccting it, must accurately know, and, as I be- 
lteve, flossfss the System of trän sc cn dental idealism, 
and the pure moralism inseparably united there- 
with. 

I say, must fossess it, that is, must oecupy the 
transcen dental stand-point. For, so far as I have 
been able to observe in my experience, though I 
would not definitely deeide lipon it, the mere Ais- 
torical knowledge of that System is not sufficient, 
For, whenever it is to be concretely applied, it is 
often forgotten, and tbose who talk about it as the 
only truth, suddenly let go their hold of it, and fall 
back upon the stand-point of realism. 

I also say, he who wishes to imderstand it so as 
to have a competent judgment respecting it. Stu- 
•dents may exercise themsclvcs lipon all parts of 
transcendental idealism, and seck to penetrate it 
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from evcry side ; but unless they have compre- 
hended thc complete scrics of grounds, and finished 
the whole extcnt of that system, they only wider- 
stand it halfways, or historically. Perliaps they 
may bc attracted by the system, may not find it so 
very uneven ; bnt they have no decisive judgment 
respecting it, unless they have fnlly com pr che mied 
it in all its parts. 

Add to this the many philosophical presupposi- 
tions from which critics Start Unless thc critics 
first agree with us concerning the fundamental 
principles, wc can not dispute with each other. It 
is only concerning the deduetions that discussions 
may be entered into. 

Was ifneecssary to remark this with reference 
to a discussion which has arisen concerning a part 
of a system which can not be understood except as 
part of awliole? It seems to me this ought to 
have oecurred naturally to all critics. Or is it rea- 
sonable to pass judgment upon this one part, picked 
np out of the whole, without the least know!edge 
of the premises of that one part, or of the termino- 
logy iised in its represehtation, or of the objeet 
which is determined by thc whole only? Is it fair 
to place this isolated part into a not her utterly op- 
posite system, to Interpret its language by the 
meaning of that opposite system, and then — to pass 
sentence upon it ? Or is it fair to complain about 
indefinitencss, when the simple meaning of the part 
can not be foimd, solely bocaiisc thc whole is un- 
known ? 
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Is it true or not, that the first originators of this 
discussion had ncver read any thing from my pen 
but that Single articlc ; much less studied my Sys- 
tem ? Nay, did they not, in passing judgment upon 
my System, conneet it with utterly different Sys- 
tems ? Is it, thereforc, to be wondered at, that my 
System has been so vastly misrepresented ? But 
whosq fault is it ? 

What nonc of my opponents evidently possesses, 
and yet what alone is decisive in tl>is matter, is a 
knowlcdge of the true essence and tendency of cri- 
tical or transcendental philosophy. (Botlt expres- 
sions hcre mean the samc ; for on this point Kant 
and the better Kantians surely agree with me.) I 
must again call to mind this tendency of transcen- 
dental philosophy, and would req liest the philoso- 
phical public to give me no occasion to do so again. 

There are two very different stand-points of 
thinking, that of natural and ordinary thinking, 
from which objeets are imnicdiatcly theughi, and 
that of so-callcd artifieial thinking,, from which 
thinking itsdf is tlwught, consdously and purpnsc- 
ly. The former stand-point is oecupied by ordinary 
life and science, (materialiler sie dieta ;) tlie lattcr 
by transcendental philosophy, which, for that very 
reason, I have called science of knowledge. 

The philosophical Systems before Kant did not 
generally recognize their stand-point truly, and thus 
wavered between the two. The System of Wolf 
and Baumgarten, which immedialely preceded Kant, 
placcd itself with consciousness, on the stand-point 
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of ordinary thinking, and had no less an object in 
vicw than to extend the sphere thereof, and to pro- 
ducc new objeets of their ordinary thinking by the 
power of their syllogisras. 

Now, to thts system ours is absolutely opposed in 
this very matter, that ours utterly denies the pos- 
sibility of producing, by mere thinking, an object 
valid for life and for (material) science ; and that 
ours permits nothing to pass for real which is not 
groundcd in an internal or extcnial ' pereeption. And 
in this respect, that is, in so far as metaphysics 
arc to be the system of some real knowledge pro- 
dueed by mere thinking, Kant and \ utterly deny 
the possibility of a science of metaphysics. Kant 
boasts of. having utterly eradicated metaphysics ; 
and since as yet not one sensible and comprehensi- 
blo word has been uttcred to save that science, it 
doubtless has been annihilatcd for all times to 
come. 

Our system is equally explicit in repudiating all 
extension of knowledge through mere thinking; 
and for its part merely proposes to exliaustively 
represent and comprehend that thinking. In thns 
thinking that ordinary and oiily real thinking, which 
ät proposes to comprehend, our philosophical think- 
ing significs nothing, and has no content whatever ; 
it is orily the thinking, which is thonglit in it, which 
significs and has content. Our philosophical think- 
ing is merely the Instrument wherewith we con- 
struet our work. When the work is finished, the 
Instrument is thrown aside as uscless. 
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We compose before the eyes of our spectators the 
model of a body from the modeis of its sevcral 
parts. You Interrupt us in the midst of our labors, 
and cry out : " Look nt that skeleton ! Is that a 
body ?" No, my good people, it is not a body, nor 
is it intended to be one ; it is merely to be a skele- 
ton ! It is simply because our teaching can be 
made comprehcnsiblc to others alonc by thus join- 
ing part to part, that we have undertaken the work. 
If you wait a little, we shall clothe this skeleton 
with veins, muscles, and skin. 

Then, when we are donc, you cry again : " Why 
don't you !et your botly niove, speak, and its Wood 
circulate ? Why don't you let it live ?" You are 
again in the wrong. We have never pretended to 
possess this power. Only naturc gives life, not art. 
This we know very well, and believe our system 
favorably distinguished from other philosophies by 
knowing it. If we shape any part otherwise than 
it is in nature, or if we add or leave out any part, 
then you have a right to complain. It is to this 
you must sce, if you desire understandingly to 
applaud or reprove. 

The hving body, which we artistically recon- 
struet, is common, real consciousiiess. The graoual 
com position of its parts are our deduetions, which 
can only proeeed step by stop. Before the whole 
.system is completed, all our work is but a part 
of it. Of course, the parts to which the last part 
is joined must alrcady be completed, or there woulcl 
be no method in our art ; but it is not necessary 
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that they should alwaya be rcpeatcd, that wo should 
put them into every book we writc. We very pro- 
perly prcsuppose a knowledge of thosc first parta 
from our former writings, for we can not say every 
thing at once. Vou have only to wait for what may 
foüow after this our last part ; un!ess, indeed, .you 
know how to discover it yoursclf. 

Eut even when we shnll have completcd our wbolc 
work, and thus shall have advanced it to a completc 
representation of all real and common thinkitig, {we 
have done this in many regions of consciousness — 
in law, morality, etc. ;• but not yet in the rogion 
of rcligion,) it will still be, in the manner in which 
itocairs in our philosophy, not itself a real thlnking, 
but simply a description and representation of real 
thinkir.g. 

All reality arises for us only through not-pkiloso- 
phizing, that is, when eitlier men have never ele- 
vated themselves to philosopliical abstraction, or 
when men have again «ufTered thcmselvcs to de- 
scend from its height to the median ism of lifo, and 
vice versa, this reality vainshcs neecssarily as soon as 
men risc to pure spcculation, because then' tliey 
have torn themsclves loose from that mechanism of 
thinking which reality is based lipon. New, lifete 
objeet ; and spcculation is only the mcans. It is 
not even means to cultivcite life, for spcculalion lies 
in an altogether difierent wo r kl, and life can only be 

" Fichte hart ;i'r<Mi!y o imf.lt teil .1 sciciu-e of ri;;1its ainl sdence 
of iwality ; a scicncc of icli^ion [l'hi]<M->|i1ty «f Kttigii.ii] he pur- 
pi.scly iilislaincd from f-.r yivus.- T,;miL<!?r\ X.-:.: 
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influenced by what arises from out of lifo. Specu- 
lation is only rn cutis to know Iife. 

That wherein we are bound up, or which. we oui- 
selves are, can not be known. To know it, we must 
go beyond it, takc up a stand-point outside of it. 
This going beyond real life, this outside stand-point 
is speculation. Oniy in so far as these two stand- 
points are possible, it is possible for man to know 
himself. You may live, and perhaps live very 
rationally, without speculating, for you can live 
witliout knowing life ; but you can not know life 
without speculating. 

In short : the dtiplicity which cxtends through- 
out the whole System of reason, and which is 
groimdcd in the original duplicity of subjeet and 
objeet, is liere seized in its highes t form. Life 
is the tutality of the objeetive rational bring ; and 
speculation is the totality of the subjeetive rational 
being. One is not possible without the other. 
Life, as an active surrendering to a mechanism, is 
not possible without the activity and ' freedom {otber- 
wise speculation) which surrenders itself ; though 
the latter may not arise to the clear consciousness 
of every individual ; and speculation is not possible: 
without the life from ivhich it abstracts. Both life 
and speculation are dttermi nable only through each 
otiier. Life is most properly not-philosophhiug ; 
and philosophhiug is most properly uot-life, This 
is a complete antithesis, and a point of union is 
hcre quite as iinpossible as it is to point out the X, 
which is the groimd of the subjeet-objeet of the 
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Ego. The only union is in the consciousncs of the 
true philosopher, that both stand-points do exist for 
him. 

No proposition, therefore, of a philosophy which 
knows itself, is, in that form, a proposition for real 
lifc. It is eithcr a step in ihc System, to procced 
from it to other propositions ; or, if it is the final 
proposition of spcculation conccrning somc particu- 
lar brauch of knowledge, it is a proposition to 
which perception and Sensation must f.rst bc add- 
ed, as com preb endec! in it, in order to be (it f<ir use 
in real life. Even the completed System of philo- 
sophy can not give yoii Sensation, nor rcplace it. 
Sensation is the only true inner principle of lifc. 
Kant already has stated this often enough, and it is 
the innermost soul of his philosophy. Jacobi, quitc 
independent of Kant, nay, believing himself at 
variance with Kant in this, has also stated it often 
enough. So has Mendelssohn. I also have said it 
often enough, and as energetieally as possible, ever 
since the first Statements of my System werc made 
public. 

My opponents can not, therefore, but have heard 
it ; but they can not get accus tomed to it, They 
may have gotten hold of it as a historical proposi-, 
tion, but not as a ruie of their judgments ; für in all 
their judgments they seem to have forgolten it. 
They are the students of a philosopliy which gets 
hold of new truths by rcasonings ; and hence, when- 
ever they hear a philosophical proposition, they at 
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once look to see what new truth may have been 
rcasoncd out by it. 

What, then, is thc use of philosophy, and what 
ücclI is thcrc of ::11 thc subtlc preparations of that 
science, when it is confessed that philosophy can 
say nothing new for life, nay, can not evea cultivate 
and dovclop life ; that philosophy is only a science 
of knowledge, not a school for wisd^m ? 

It might bc sufficient to say, it is at least a pos- 
sible branch of mental culture which shouid be 
developed, evcn though it had no other use. Being 
possible, it shouid also bc realizcd, for man shouid 
realize all thc possibilitics of rcason. 

JUit tlie chicf use- of philosophy, as has been fre- 
qucntly stated, is negative and critical. What is 
usuatly called world-wisdom labors not under'the 
difficulty of containing too little, but too misch. 
Thc just mentioned 'neasoned out truths of former 
metaphysics have been carried into that general 
culture and mode of thinking; whercas they ought 
to liave been separated therefrom. Transcendental 
pliilosophers propose to separate all those reasoned 
out truths from general culture, and to bring back 
that culture to its truly human, and hence, neces- 
sary and ineradicable basis. This was also all 
Kant propösed to do. 

But indirectly, tliat is, in so far as its knowledge 
unites with the knowledge of life, it has also a 
positive use. Philosophy is pcdagogkal in the 
wideftt significance of this word, for the immediate 
practica! life. Iiecausc this science has to teach 
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us to comprehcnd the whole man, it shows from 
the highcst grounds how men should bc cultured, 
in order to make permanent in them moral and 
rcligious sentiments, and gradually to universalizo 
tliesc sentiments. 

For theorctical Observation, for the knowledge of 
the sensueus world, that is to say, for natural sci- 
ences, philosophy is regulative, showing what we 
must inquire of nature, and how we have to ques- 
tion her. But its influence on the sentiments of 
mankind in gcneral consists chiefly in this, that it 
brings power, eouragc, and self-confidencc in man, 
by showing hini that he and his whole fate depend 
solely lipon himsclf, or by placing him on his own 
feet. 

And tluis a philosophy of religion is by no means 
the doctrinc of religion, still less is it to rcplace 
rcligious sentiment ; it is simply the theory of reli- 
gion, and its objeet hcre is also botli critical and 
pedagogical. It pioposes to abolish incomprehensi- 
ble, uscless,and confitstng doctrines about God.which 
by thosc very qualities afford a target for irreligi- 
ousness. These it abolishes by showing that they 
are nothing, and that none of them fit the human 
mind. It likewise shows how in the human heart 
religiousness is generated and developed, and thus 
how mankind can bc educated to be rcligious ; not 
by means of philosophy, which does not influence 
life, but only teaches a knowledge of it, but by awak- 
ening the true supersensual mot'ive-powcrs of life, 

The tenöency of a philosophical system of reü- 
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g'ion can, thcreforft not be correctly apprehendcd 
until it is comylcted, until it is an exbaustive pic- 
ture of thc whole sphere of human reason. On!y 
then can it begin to be pcdagogical. 

I have begun a philosophy of rcligion* in the 
obove meaning of the word, and in no other. But 
I ha\ r 2 not complctcd that philosophy, having only 
laid down its basis. To thus complcte it will now 
be my earnest labor, and I hope soon to be able to 
satisfy the public concerning it. 

I said abovs : Transcendcntal philosophy proposes 
to systematieally rcprcsent the real general know- 
lcdgc, but it admits as vaÜd only knowlcdge fov.nd- 
cd lipon fcrcc-ption — rejeeting all knowlcdge pro- 
duced by argumentation. Thc reality of its know- 
lcdge that philosophy, tlicrcfore, always derives 
from pereeption ; but in so far as it must compre- 
hciul thc necessity and show ihc deduetions of this 
knowlcdge, it docs not appeal to facts ; for, if it did, 
it would ccasc to be transcendcntal philosophy. 

Ilencc, that philosophy can never come into dis- 
pute with common, natural consciousness, since it 
doc.'i not toucli that consciousness at all, but moves 
in an utterly diflerent world. It is only at variance 
with a new philosophy which pretends tothink out 
new facts ; and hence, whatsoever transcendcntal 
philosophy may contradict, belongs, since it is not 
to be found in a system of universal reason, to that 
new philosophy. 
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Now, my philosophy of religio« is z'. variance 
with that new pliilosophy, partly conccrning thc 
origin of rcligion, which the former hoids to bc in 
a sentiment, thc latter to bc produccd by argiimcnt ; 
partly conccrning the extent and content of reli- 
gion, which the latter holds to consist of know- 
ledges and doctrines, whilst I hold no such thing. 

A grcat portion of onr theology is such vcry phi- 
losophy, and a great portion of our rcligious cduca- 
tional books (catechisms, hymn-books, etc.) is 
theology. Heiice, I am in conflict with thcse books, 
as far as they are theology — not so far as they are 
religion ; in other words, so far as their theoretkal 
content is conccrncd ; thc deduetion wliereof those 
books happily rarcly attempt. My pliilosophy of 
religion can, therefore, also eitler into no conflict 
with the rcligious feclings of man in common life, 
occupying, as it docs, an uttcrly different sphere 
Still, thc pedagogical rcsults of my philosnphy migh. 
lead to such a conflict ; but in that case they nitist 
first appear, and as yet they have not been estab- 
lishetJ by mc. 

It is, therefore, absolut ely irrational to judge of 
my system as a System of world-wisdom, and to 
attacle it with world-wisdom. And yet most of my 
opponents have done this. 

Amongst thisrmay be classificd all that has been 
said conccrning a Fichteian God, a Jacobian God, 
a Spinoza God, etc. Fichte, Jacobi, and Spinoza 
are something different from their pliilosophy. The 
philosopher has no God at all, and can have nonc ; 
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he can only have a conception of the conception or 
of the itlea of God. God and rcligion are only in 
life ; but the philosopher as such is not the whole 
complete man, but is man in a condition of abstrac- 
tion; and it is impossible that any one should be 
ottfy philosopher. Whatsoever is posited through 
rcason is absolutely the same for all rational beings. 
Religion and belief in God is thus posited through 
reason, and hence is posited in the same manncr 
for all rational beings. In this respeet there are 
absolutely no many religions, no many Gods ; but 
there is simply one God. Only that in the concep- 
tion of God, which all must admit and agree to, is 
tlie true ; but that in their conception of God, (not 
the conception of the conception of God,) respect- 
ing which they disagrec, is neecssarüy false. Alt 
are wrong in regard to those points, for the very 
reason that the points can be disputed, That which 
can thus be controverted has becn derived through 
argumentation by a false philosophy, or has been 
memorized from a cat'echism based or. a false phi- 
losophy. True leligiousness says nothing about it. 
Amongst this may also be classified the attempt 
to opposa my philosophy to Christianity, and to 
refute the one by the other. True, it has hereto- 
forc always been customary for the philosopher to 
make Christianity harmonize with his philosophy, 
and for the Christian to make his faith agree with 
his philosophical thinking ; but this only proves 
that the men who undertook to do this knew neither 
philosophy nor Christianity. Our philosophy does 
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not dream of such a thing. Christianity is wisdoih 
of lifo, is populär philosophy in the truc and highes t 
scnse of the word ; and can not bc any thing eise 
without losing its rank and sinking down into the 
sphere of argitmentation, and thereby admitting 
the validity of demonstration, and hctice exposing 
itself to the dispute of philosophical Systems. With 
Christianity as such original wisdom of üfc, our 
philosophy can not cntcr into a conflict ; for our 
philosophy is only theory of that wisdom. Only 
the results of our philosophy might come into con- 
flict with the resuits of Christianity ; but !et nie ask, 
wliere are these rcsults, and, I might add, where is 
true Christianity ? Has it not in all cases, whcre it 
reaches us, passed through the cruciblc of that 
argumentative unders tan ding ? 

Again, it is charged that, aecording to my system, 
God is not to be the Creator and Govprnor of the 
world, that njy system discards adivine I'rovidence! 
Why, you dear, good unphilosophers ! For you 
the whole distinetion, the whole Opposition whereby 
one philosophical system asserts this and another 
denies it, docs not at all exist. If you are really 
good and religious, continue to take it in the scnse 
in which it is true. I was not addressing you at all, 
but was speaking to philosophers, who may he as- 
sumed to know that distinetion, and who yet take 
those dogmas in the scnse in which they are not true. 
I only wanted to conlradict them ; and they, at Ic-ast, 
ought to have understood nie. Wait yet awhile, 
and I shall get to the other side, and show the 
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pitrely rcligious significance of these doctrines. 
,AnÜ thcn I shall show that you are correct, and 
that I nevcr was quarreling with jw«. 

In short : my philosophy of religion can only be 
jtidgcd, disputcd, or confirmed from a transcenden- 
tat point of vicw. Let that rcader who does not 
cvcn yet know what thc transcendcntal point of 
vicw is be convinccd, at lcast, that he onght not to 
take pari in the dispute. 

Most assuredly is religion a proper concern for 
all mon, and every onc may properly speak and 
argne abont it. It is thc destination of man to 
come to an agreement on this, the final objeet of 
rcason. 15i.it a philosophy of religion is not reli- 
gion, and is not written for all men, and for thc 
critieisms of all men. Religion itself is üving and 
powcrful ; the theory of religion is dead in itself. 
Religion fills us with feelings and sentiments ; the 
theory of religion only speaks of them ; it neither 
destroys them nor seeks to create new ones. 

The true scat of the misunderstandtng of my 
philosophy, and of its controversy with oppositc 
doctrines, which are morc or less conscious of this 
Opposition, is concerning the relation of Cognition 
to actual lifo. The oppositc Systems makc Cogni- 
tion the principleof life; and believc that bya free, 
arbitrary thinking they can generale certain know- 
ledges and coneeptions, and implant them in men 
by argumentation, by which coneeptions they be- 
lievc feclings may be produeed, desires excited, 
and thus thc activity of man determined. Hence, 
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they hold Cognition to be the higher, and life the 
lower, utterly dependent lipon Cognition. But my 
philosophy holds prccisely the reversc. It makes 
life, the System of feelings and of dcsire, the höh- 
est, and allows to Cognition only a looking on of 
thcir working. This System of feelings is tlirough- 
out determtned in consciousncss, and involves an 
immediate Cognition, not derived from conclusions 
or from a free argnnicntation. Only this immediate 
Cognition has rcality, and is, thcrcfore, alone the 
moving principle of life, being itsclf gencratec! in 
life. Hence, when the rcality of a Cognition is to 
be provcn through philosophy or throiigh argnmcn- 
tation, v. feeling must first be shown up— I shall call 
it feeling for the prescnt, until I morc definitely 
account for the nse of this word — with which this 
Cognition imniediatcly connects. Free argumenta- 
tion can only penetrate and sift the contents of this 
feeling, separate and conneet the manifold of it, 
and thus facilitate the use of it, and bring it under 
the power of conscionsness ; bot argumeiitatioit 
can not increase that content; can not extend or 
change its sphere. Our Cognition is given us at 
once, for all eternity ; and hence we can in all cter- 
nity only develop it as it is. Only the immediate 
is true; the medial ed is only trtic in so far as it is 
grounded in the immediate ; beyond it lies the 
sphere of chimeras and dreams. 

Now, one of the latest defenders of that opposite 
system, Mr. Eberhard, asks me: "Are not mora! 
feelings dependcnt lipon the culturc of reoson ?" 
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As if there wcre but orte answer to his question, 

and as if I could not but admit it t It would need 
morc apace than I can spare nöw to show iip all thc 
crrors which are involvcd in that simple and plau- 
sibly. sonnding sentence. But let me ask: What 
does it mean to make feelings dcpendent upon tlie 
culture of rcason ? It mcans that you want to pro- 
duce the above iminediate through a'rgumcntation, 
to force lipon othcrs and yoursclf through syllo- 
gisms what neither you nor thc othcrs originally 
feci or possess. Well, try and make yourself and 
othcrs weep and laugh throngh syllogisms as much 
as you please, 

I, therefore, reply to his question, and adopt- 
ing his meaning of thc word " rcason," by no 
mcans! That rcason of which you speak is theo- 
rctical rcason, is the power of Cognition ! But this 
rcason says only that and how something bc ; but 
says nothing of an activity, and of a sltall, which 
determincs that activity. (Nothing of a conscience 
which teils you : YoiiivW/do this orthat ! — Trans- 
lator.) 

Mr. E. procceds : " Whyare moral feelings coavse 
irt thc nncultured man, and in the eultured and 
educated man correet, fine, and extensive ? Is it 
not becausc thc former is empty of coneeptions, 
and the latter rieh in correet, clcar, and efiective 
coneeptions ?" 

Teil me, what does this mean — coarse* feelings? 
Mr. E. will plcase pardon me. But aecording to 
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my concfeptions of feeling, the acljective coarse can 

not ba applied to feeling in any mannet ; and inilil 
I have the connection c.xplained, I can not weli dis- 
cuss this part of the subjeet. 

" They are correet in the culturcd man !" Here I 
can at least suppose what Mr. E. mcans, T\vzjud'g- 
ment concerning an objeet of morality may bc cor- 
reet or mcorrect, but by no means the moral feeling 
itself, which as a feeling is an absolute simpler, and 
expresses no relation whatever. Iiut what, then, is 
the criterion of the correetness of a jitdgmcnt ? 
Perhaps a logical criterion, derived from former 
premises? It may bc that Mr. E. so coneeives it. 
But what, then, is the original premise ? Also a 
logical one? I have not üme here to point out all 
the absurd itics. 

His feeling is, moreover, " fine," Now, in popu- 
lär language, one may weil say of a man : His 
moral tact is fine, that is, he has acquired a facility 
of quiclcly and correctly judging moral matters ; but 
it can never bc used as signifying: The original 
and trite moral feeling (which, being absolute, can 
not be increased nor diminished, and which only 
says, this shall bc, or this shall not be !) may he 
raised to a higher degree of perfection. Hut this 
facility of judgment, is it acquired from lifc or from 
idle speculation, and is its criterion a thcorctlcal 
principle, discovered through argumentation ? I 
suppose Mr. E. will say ycs ; but I do not say 
yes, from rcasons which every one will find in my 
Science of Morality. 
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Fecling is, moreover, to be extensive. Now, 
moral fecling extends to all men eqnallv, and is 
directed upon all obj'ects of free activity. The man 
of theoretical culture — for we only speak of ?uch a 
culture, and not of practical culture through t!ic 
eultivation of virtuc — differs in this respect from 
the imculturcd man only in tlie extentof his sphere 
of action, btit not as sitc/t, not in intensity of morai 
fecling or strength of moral will, unless, indeed, 
Mr. E. should prove that theoretical culture can pro- 
ducc and increase moral will. It is truc this would 
be the resu'.t of bis premises, but we hesitate to 
hold him responsible for such an assertion, until he 
confesses it expressly. 

Mr. E. proeeeds : " Why have the horrors of su- 
perstition disfigured the fortritte of morality ?" If 
he really means what he Kays, bis question unplics : 
VVby do wrong conclusions follow from wrong pre- 
mises ? Hat if he means to say: Why have those 
horrors disfigured morality? then I ask him »gain: 
Why has superstition daikcncd and sullicd the con- 
eeption of God, which sullicd coneeption could not 
but influenae moral judgment, not morality itsclf ? 
And I answer : Untloubtedly by virtuo of a falsc 
theoretical argument .concerning that coneeption of 
God ! 

Hcnce, if a weak-mindcd, superstitious, rcligious 
fanatic should assist in burning a lieretic, and ap- 
peal to his moral ieelings for justification, ought 
we not to restorc those moral feelings, or those 
original coneeptions, and free them from the wiong 
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direction. given to them by false argümentation ? 

Moral feeling (conscience) is correct, and can never 
be otherwise than correct, if not letl astray by ar- 
gümentation. Or does Mr. E. seriously mcan to 
say that there is a varicty of moral fcclings for dif- 
ferent individuals, and that amongst thesc thorc is, 
for instante, oue which incitcs to the burning of 
heretics ? 

Now, what is that feeling lipon which our faith 
in a Divinity is grounded and shown up as real ? 

Let me first make a distinetion of the word fecl- 
ing. Feeling is eitlicr sensiious — fecling of a bitter, 
red, hard, cold, etc. — or it is intclkctital. Mr. K., 
and all the philosophers of bis school, seetn utterly 
to ignore the latter class, and to be unawaie' that 
without the lattcr class consciousness can not be 
made comprehensible. . 

Now, in these pages I am no.t speaking of sen- 
siious, but of intellectual feeling. It is the imme- 
diate feeling of the certainty and necessity of a 
thinking. Truth is certainty. Now, how do the 
philosophers of the opposite school belicvc, to know 
that they are certain in a particular case ? By the 
gcncral, theoretical insight that their thinking 
agrees with the laws of logic ? Hut this theoreti- 
cal insight is itself only.a certainty of a higher de- 
gree ; how can they be certain that they do not err 
in their certainty of that agrecing > By another still 
higher theoretical insight .' But whence do they 
get that? And so on ad infinitiim. It is just as 
impossiblc to obtain certainty in this manner, as it 
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is impossible to explain the feeling of certainty, 

Moreovcr, is that certainty an objcctive or a sub- 
jective condition ? And how can I perccive such 
a condition except through an absolutely primary 
immediatc geling? 

Hut wliat is this feeling? It is clear that thi3 
feeling only aecompanies my thin'King, and dees not 
enter without a thinking and without a partieuiar 
content of that thinking. How/roiild it have, in- 
deed, such a content or a truth in itself ? 

It is, thereforei evident that, if the feeling of cer- 
tainty is inseparable froin a thinking aild from the 
content thereof, and if this thinking contains in 
itself the condition of all media ted certainty o.- 
rationality, all men must agree as to this feeling. 
It is to be presupposed in every human being, 
though you might, perhaps, only make a person 
conscious of it, and not make him acknowledge it 
theoretieally ; as, indeed, is impossible, seeing that 
it is an immediatc 

This feeling is, therefore, not only intellectual 
feeling in gcneral, but it is the first and most ori- 
ginal intellectual feeling and ground of all certainty, 
uf all reality, and of all objeetivity. 

It aecompanics the thinking, that in the realiza- 
tion of the absolute objeet proposed for »s by our 
hioral nature, namcly, absolute sclf-determination 
of reason, there is a steady progress possible ; and 
that the condition of this progress is the absolute 
fulfiilment of our duty in every position of life, 
soiely for dtity's sake. (The absolute obedience to 
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the voice of conscience, or to tl^c voice of absolute 
reason, or to the voice of God. — Translator.) 

And this feeling of certainty accompanies such 
thinking necessarily, bcing itself an integral part of 
that objeet proposed for us ; it is, moreover, inse- 
parable from the consciousness that we must pro- 
pose that objeet to ourselvcs ; in fact, it is in truth 
only the immediate expression of this conscious- 
ness. 

Let us analyzc further what this may involve : 
I think: it is possible that reason decs constantly 
approach atid gel ncarcr its ultima tc objeet. ' This 
migbt, perhaps, be regarded as an arbitrary think- 
ing, a merc problematical positing, which has no 
other advantage than its own possibility. But as 
such it must not be viewed, This thinking shows 
itself up to be, in a certain connection, as a neces- 
sary thinking, without which consciousness would 
not bc possible ; and hence, that which results from 
this thinking by logical neecssity, that is, by media- 
tion, is equally necessary, 

Now, if I posit in my actlng an objeet, then I 
also posit that objeet as realized in soine future 
tirne. This is a necessary, logical sequence. But, 
viewing the matter simply in its logical sequence, I 
might as well turn that sentence around and rc- 
versc its relation. This has often been done in the 
following statement : it shall and can not proposc to 
mysclf the final objeet of morality, unless I am 
already convinced that it can bc realized in sorne 
future time. But then, again, I might say, I can 
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not be convinced that it is capable of being realize 1 
unlcss I first simply propose it to mysclf. Hut 
why shall I propose it to mysclf at all ? 

In short, in the mere logical relation each is cer- 
tain only linder condition, and not in itsclf. Each 
link refers us to the othcr, but the orgmal ccrtainty 
of that consciousness is not explaincd. 

This ccrtainty can, thcreforc, only live in the ini- 
mcdiatencss of a feeling, and in this fecling thesc 
two links are originally one in this manner : I shall 
absohitcly posit that moral object for mysclf, and 
shall considcr it as possihle of realization ; I shall 
consider it possible of realization, and hcnce posit 
it. Ncither is, in truth, the sequencc of the öthci, 
but both are one. It is one thought, not two 
thoughts ; and it is true and ccrtain, not by virtue 
of a thinking which draws that conclusion, but by 
virtue of a neccssity which I only feel. 

Sincc, thcreforc, ccrtainty is only immediate and 
feelable, it can not be demonstratcd to any one, but 
can ccrtainty be presupposcd in cvery one, sincc 
thosc who havc it, and who, moreovcr, reflect con- 
ccrning the connection of human knowledgc, mtist 
recognize that every othcr knowledgc is only 
groundcd lipon it, and that every one, who knows 
any thing with ccrtainty, has started from that 
knowlcdge, although, perhaps, unconsciously. 

Remaik this : you do not require any one to 
fminee this knowledgc, but simply to find it 111 
himse'f. Every mediated ccrtainty presupposes an 
original ccrtainty. In the consciousness of every 
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one, whois convinccd of any thing at all, that ccr- 
tainty exists also ; and every one can arise to that 
ccrtainty from any conditioned and mediated know- 
ledge. 

I may here allude to another misundcrstanding 
of my System. It is charged that, in my System, 
faith in God exists only for tlie moral, not for the 
immoral man. This is very correet when it mcans 
that faith is true only for man, in so far as he is 
moral ; but not when it is irtterpreted that faith 
exists only for those men who are moral. 

For wbere, then, is the personified, absolute im- 
moraüty ? It is an impossibility. Man can only bc, 
and be sclf-conscious, in so far as he Stands 011 the 
field of reasbn. Withotit any morality man is but 
an animal, but a prodnet of Organization, even in 
bis theoretical knowlcdge. 

This, then, is our result: Absolute ccrtainty and 
conviction (not mere meaning, opinioning, and 
wishing) of the possibility — not to determine one's 
seif, that is, one's will by the coneeption of duty, 
for this wc recognize as possible by doing it, but — to 
Piomote the objeet of reason by thtts determining our 
will through the conviction of duty, even bevosd 
OUR will, is the iiuiucdiittc of n/igion, and is ground- 
ed in tlie sott/ of man in the mattner ?vc Itave shtnon. 

Here I must insert a remark concerning the use 
of languagc which I can no longer postpone wtth- 
out making myself ambiguous, and exposing myself 
again to oid obiections. 

The word bang signifies always immediately an 
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object of thinking, n thought. Now, eithcr to this 
word is also applied the predicate of an cxistence, 
a permanent and lastiug, in sensuous pcrccption 
outsidc of thinking, and in that case it significs real 
being, and when applied to an object means, that 
object is — or to that word is applied no other predi- 
cate of being, but its thinking — and, in that case, 
the significance of such being is purely logical ; 
and the word is only signines the logical copula in 
which the manifold of predicates is fixed by think- 
ing in a wiity of the logical stibjeet. In that case, 
you can not say of an object " it is" but it is to be 
thoitght as this or that. There are further distiiic- 
tions to be made herc, of which I shall spcik after- 
ward. 

There are other words related to the expression 
" being," which have also'these two significations : 
The word " principlc," for uistance, which I bave 
used, signines, in a system of real being, a first, 
from which I can calculatc a second and thircl, even 
without sensuoii« pcrccption and with categorical 
certainty, there by antieipating experience. But in 
this sense of the word the mtclligible principlc, 
freedom, is never principlc of a real Cognition, is 
never ground of an explanation and antieipation, 
that is, you can not forcsce w//stt will become actual 
through freedom. We only know througb pcrccp- 
tion wliat is actual ;■ and for the very rcason that 
we do not recogni/e the produet of freedom as a 
link of a coniprchensible chain of causes and ef- 
fects — it being an absolute first, and nartially cog- 
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nizable only in perception — do we say, frccdom is 

a principle. Not principlc in the actual sense, as 
ground of an immediate and neccssary factical de- 
terminedness, but in the logical sense, as principle 
of possibilities. 

It is the same with the word law. In the sen- 
suous world law signifies that determination of 
power from which, as principle, the consequenccs 
can be dcduced in the manner just stated. But 
when applied to the finita beings — who are free in 
the cmpirical sense of the word, that is, who are 
thought as simply de termi nable, and not deter- 
mined — the word law r.:oans a shall, a categorical 
imperative, that is, a determincdncss of frccdom 
through freedom, and, thercforc, no mechanical, no 
immediate determincdncss. But whcn applied to 
the Hf.nite, or to reason, x.o.t' iZ.<y%l\v — to which the 
empirical freedom just now mentioncd can not be 
ascribcd, as itself the result of finity — the word law 
signifies simply the necessity to always expeet 
from that reason a determined content, determined 
(not materlaliter, for in so far it is absolutely un- 
known to us, and, ä priori, not to be dcduced, but) 
formaliter, or determined through its objeet, the ul- 
timatc objeet of reason — to expeet from it always an 
infinite, inexhanstible content of freedom for all ra- 
tional individuah ;* although no existing deter- 

* Or, in other word;;, the necessity to c.vpect from infinite reason 
that !t should ever manifest itself in tlic eunseience of all indiviilujiTs, 
antl thus render them free, mora! Vir^s, or ,u käst fiimish tliem 

the content of tlut freolom. — Tr.\nsi..vR>i('s Note. 
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minedncss can bc sliown up from whicli it might 
mechanically result, sirice wc are here not in the 
sphere of thc objcctivo, birt at the absolute ideal 
source of spirit. The word laio has, thereibre, here 
also no actital significance from which external and 
necessary results might be derived, but oniy logical 
significance, as gathering together that infinite con- 
tent of freedom of ihe individuals into one coneep- 
tion. 

It is the same with the word -World. In its ac- 
tui.il significance it mcans a finished whole of exist- 
ing objeets, in a reeiprocal determination of their 
being, each of which being what it is, because all 
'others are what they are, and vice versa ; a whole, 
whcrein, with a perfect knowlcdge of thc laws of 
thc world, we could determinc the naturc of each 
particular from that of all others. Whcn applied 
to rational beings, that word signifies also, it is true, 
a totality, an influence of all lipon each one, and of 
each one upon all; but not an influence which can 
be determined in advance, as it can be in nature, 
because in the world of rational beings this in- 
fluence has its ground in being. Ilence, the word 
world has here also only a logical, not an actuat, 
significance. 

The expression, order of a stipersensuous world, 
has also been used ; nay, I have often used it my- 
self. But this expression is misapprehendcd, when 
it is understood as if thc supersensuous world ioere 
before it had order. and as if order were thus but 
an aeeidence of that world. On the contrary, that 
world only hecomes a world by being ordered, 
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Hcnce, whcnever the plircly intclügiblc is spoken 
of, alt these and similar conccptions, that is, all 
conccptions which are dcrivcd from bcing and 
only determine it further, are uscd only in their 
logicat, not in their actual significance. 

I State this to put an cnd to a reproof frequcntly 
niade, that I make use of the same words which I 
condemn in others ; but I must use them to make 
myself understood, and I must take them from lan- 
guage in their accepted significance. But I use 
them in another sense than my Opponent uses 
them, as ought to be evident from the deduction 
of the conccptions which they designatc. 

In stating our final result, we have stated the 
manner in which only the philosopher views rclt- 
gion ; not exactly as a transccndcntal philosopher, 
but gcnerally as an abstract thinker, precisely as 
he seizes also the conccptions of duty* morality, 
etc., only in their abstraction. The command of 
duty can never appear in its gencrality to man in 
actual life, but only in concrete determinations of 
the will. In so far as a man truly and always de- 
termines his will by that command of duty, (con- 
science,) he is a moral man, and acts morally. 

In the same way rcligion never appears to man 
in actual life in general, but only in so far as in 
each special case, when he determines his will by 
conscience, he is firmly convineed (and this convic- 
tion is a result of that determination) that what he 
so wills and does is also outsidc of his individual 
will, absolute objeet of universal rcason ; that it 
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wül occur and miist occur simp'y bsfause it is in- 
volvcd in tliat absolute objcct of roason, and that 
bis individnal will, in dctermining itsalf by thc 
, command of duty, is but the tool of that absolute 

objcct. Only in having this coriviction is man rc- 
ligious. Hence thc man wlio, in all the conditions 
of his life, acts and thinks in so acting, " I there- 
by promote that which shall be, that is, the abso- 
lute object of reason," is a perfectly virtuous and re- 
ligious man, even though he might stop at that 
simple though t and never combine the nmnifold of 
what shall be into the unity of absolute reason. 

But even the ordinary acting of life compels 
nien to unitc the similar of their experience, and 
thus to shape gencral rulcs out of gcncral coneep- 
tions, As soon as this is donc in any Legion of 
knowlcdge, it is donc in all its regions, and hence 
ccrtainly in the region of reügion and morality, if 
morality and religion arc ilcnr to men. 

But it is not necessary that they should risc 
to the highest abstraction, to a coneeption which 
unites all others of thc samo kind", and from the 
unity of which all others may be dsrived ; for this 
would rcqidre a systematie, philosophical thinking. 
As a gencral rule, men arc content to reduce the 
manifold to several forms and fundamental coneep- 
tions. 

The basis of religious faith was the conviction 
of an order or a law, by virtue of which from obe- 
dience to the command of duty must ccrtainly rc- 
sult thc absolute object of reason, and hence the 
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actnal attainment and realization of which each in- 
dividual i» his moral acts can biit ttrivc to attain. 

Let us analyzc what is contamed in tliis convic- 
tion : Firstly, that which exclusively and abso- 
littely depends upon my own will, namely, to deter- 
mine it by the voice of duty. Sccondly, the reli- 
gious faith that in thus detcmtining my will sonvc- 
thing is achic ved which lies beyond the province 
of my individual moral will. 

The second is connected with the first by reli- 
gious faith. The moral sentiment is completcd in 
the first, biit we shall soon see that it can only 
arrive at a rational and confident asscrtlon in the 
second ; and that thiis moraüty can only be confi- 
dently realized in reiigion. It is therefore an im- 
just reproach to say that our theory utterly canccls 
reiigion and leaves it but its namc, replft'ng it by 
moraüty. 

Indeed, I can not will, except, by the law of my 
finity, (I must always will a determined, limited 
somewhat,) that is, except I divide my in itsclf in- 
finite will into a series of finite will-determinations. 
Hence, in the demand that I should will as dnty 
commands, is also involved the demand that I 
shonld will a determined somewhat. That this de- 
termining of the will through the voice of conscience 
(not through argumentation as regarding the possi- 
ble resnlt of my will) can never deeeive is known 
through faith, is known immediately, not medi- 
al ely, through argumentation. Mcrc, therefore, is 
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the first connecting link between pure morality 
and rcligion, 

Frorn that doSermination of the will an act rc- 
. sults, and from this act, again, et her consequences 
result in the rvorld of rational beings ; for I see 
only this world, the sensuous worid being simply a 
mcans for nie — consequences which I ca« neither 
foresee nor calculatc. In fact, these conscqu:;nccs 
are 110 longer in my control, and yet I have faitli 
that they are good and conformable to the absolute 
objeet of reason, And this faith I hold with the 
same original certainty which impelled me to the 
first act ; nay, I could even not act unleso this 
faith always aecompanied me. Now, this is reü- 
^ion. f. bclieve in a irinciple by virttie of which 
every determination of the will throngh duty as- 
surcdly efiects the promotion of the objeet of rea- 
son in the universal connection of things. Hut 
this principle is utterly incomprehcnsible in regard 
to the niode and manner of its working ; and yet 
it is absolutely posited with the same originality 
of faith which pertains to the voiee of conscicncc. 
Uoth are not one, but both are absolutely insepa- 
rablc. 

Let us proeeed with our analysis. The deter- 
mination of the will is always only the present, and 
conlams what depends upon us alone. liüt for its 
own possibility it is at the same time aecompanied 
by the presupposition of a something past, and by 
the postulatc, that a fnture something, modified by 
it, will be its result 
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It is accompanied by a prcsupposltion. Not the 
fact that I liave a duty by which to dctermine my 
will, for that is the rcsult of pure reason ; bat the 
fact that I have this detcrtnincd duty as mitte is 
the rcsult of my position in the wholc World of 
reason. Did I not exist or were I another, which, 
of course, is an absurd Ity, or were I existing in an- 
other Community of rational beings, then such a 
determined duty would not enter at all as mine. 
liut, occupying the position I do, I am bound to act 
aecording to the voiee of my conscience ; and this 
I can not do without presupposing at the same 
timc that this very position of mine is taken into 
the aecount of the ultimate objeet of reason, and is 
the result of the causality of that absolute prin- 
ciple. Hence, the faith in my conscience involves 
also the faith that the world of reason, which must 
be presupposed for the acts'of all incüviduals, is 
equally produced and ordered by that principle. 
Esprcssing this popuhrly, or illustrating it by the 
analogics of our fiuttc consciousness, it means : the 
world of reason is created, maintained, and governed 
by that absolute principle. It is accompanied by 
a poshttatc, that is, by the postulate of a future 
something, which is the conti mied causality of that 
determinatio» of our -will to promote the final ob- 
jeet of reason, and hence the maintenance and 
cquable dcvelopnient of all rational beings in the 
identity of their self-consciousness ; cverlasting 
progress of ali toward the ultimate objeet of rea- 
son. All rational beings must, therefore, be main- 
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taincd in thcir ctcrnal cxistcncc, and thcir fates 
directcd loward blesscdness, tliat is, toward thcir 
libcratäon through pure morality. 
. It is clear that we hcre think only acta, events, a 
flow of action, but no bcing, no dead permanency ; 
a crcating, maintahiiitg, governing, but by no 
means a creator, maintaincr, govemor, T!ie faith 
wc have spöken of docs not enter upon these theo- 
retical questions. It rests upon its own basis with 
firm cönviction, and therc is not the ieast ground 
for going beyond it. 

The confession of faith now rcads as follows: I, 
and all rational beings, and cur relations to each 
oiher, in so far as we do distinguish oursclvcs, are 
created by a free and intelligent principle, which 
maintains them and k-ads them toward an ultimate 
objeet ; and whatsoever docs not depend upon our 
action to realize that objeet is donc without our in- 
terference by that world-governing principle itself. 

Still, the principle of which those maiiy predi- 
catos arc asserted is to bc but one. I can not, by 
the laws of my thinking, proeeed from one of these 
prodicates to the other, without presupposing a 
permanent Substrate to which these predicates bc- 
long, or without generating that Substrate by thia 
my very thinking. I do not, however, look upon 
tliis Substrate as my prodiictwn, for the simple rea- 
son that I produce it nvcessarily by virtue of the 
laws of my thinking. Now, tliis thinking of the 
one principle which unites the manlfoldness and 
the distinetion of the predicates is itself the perrna- 
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nant ; and hence, we'liave in the one act two deter- 
minations which always accompany «ach other as 
opposites, but each of which is only through the 
other, and which only in this Opposition form the 
act of thinking ; namely, one thinking which is al- 
ways the same, that of the imity of the principlc; 
and one flowing and changeablc thinking, that 
which proeeeds from the one predicate of the prin- 
ciple to its other predicates. These predicates have 
arisen in me immediatefy together with my moral 
resolve, and with the original certainty which ac- 
companies that resolve. But the oneness of the 
principle arises in me only when, by abstracting 
from that mora! rcqtürement which contents itself 
with the certainty of the predicates, I procced to 
refleet lipon the Separation ofthose predicates from 
thpir moral relation. 

The oneness I get merely by mediation; the pre- 
dicates thcmselves I have immediatcly, 

The only fitting parallel to that immediatencss 
and mediating thinking is fiirnished by the think- 
ing of our soul, (mind, or what yo« will call it.) 
My fecling, desires, thinking, wilüng, etc., I know 
of immcdiately by accomplishing those acts. They 
come into my consciousness by no act of media- 
tion, but only by my positing them, by my being 
in them ; they are the imrncdiate <"""' !$nx''i v - So 
long as I remain in this consciousness, as I am 
wholly practical, wholly life and deed, I only know 
my feeling, desiring, wilüng, etc., as they oeeur «nc 
aftcr the other, but J do not expressly know myself 
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as the ur.ity and as the principle of tlicse varitfus 

determinations. It is only whcn I elevate inyself 
above the reality of these distinctive acts, and, ab- 
slracting from their diffcrence, gathcr thcm togethcr 
in me only in their commonness, that the con- 
sciousncss of the unity ariscs in me as the principle 
of these manifold determinations; and this produet 
of our abstracting and comprehending thinking is 
what we call our sonl, mind, etc. • 

Now, if I am but ripe for that abstraction, that 
is, if I take it from oitt mysclf, and do not aeeept it 
traditionally, tlien that one principle can only be 
thought as a for itsclf exisüng and working prin- 
ciple, but not as a mere quält ty er predicatc, inhä- 
rent to some substance or another. It will, there- 
fore, have to bc described not as sptiituality jper- 
taining to some substance, which, being not spirit 
itsclf, could thiis only be thought as matter, but aä 
pure spirit; not as a substantiated worltl-sonl, but 
as a pure, for itself cxistitig being ; not as a creat- 
ing, maintaining, and governing, but as creator, 
vtaintiiincr, and gwernor. And this very properly 
and in accortlance with the laws of our thinking, if 
we are once resolved to rise from the immediate- 
ncss of life and activity to the field of theoretical 
abstraction. 

Lct it not be forgotten both coneeptions have 
arisen only through thinking and throiigh an ab- 
stract, not through a necessary or concrete, think- 
ing. They are, thereforc, not related to pereeption. 
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but are only fogicat subject. Theyare by no means 
real subject, or substance, 

Only the predicates of both conceptions occur in 
perception, and bence contain a necessary, real 
thinking, that is, in sensuous perception various 
predicates occur in a sensuous, objeetive coimec- 
tion ; and in this respect it may be said that the 
subject or Substrate of thes" sensuous predicates 
belongs to the realm of real thinking. But this 
can not be said with reference to thosc supersen- 
suous subjeets, the soul or the creative Spiritual 
principle. 

What, then, may these conceptions involve ? 
Evidently nothing but the predicates of the percep- 
tion, from which tiiey have arisen by an abstracting 
thinking. Thy soul is nothing but thy thinking, 
feeling, etc. God is nothing but the creating, gov- 
erning, etc. 

You may draw conclusions from the coneeption 
of the real substance, but never from that of the 
logical subject. Through the fonncr our knowledge 
may be expanded, not througii the lattcr. If some- 
thing is real substance, it conies under the condi- 
tions of sensuous perception ; is somcwheie and at 
some time, is aecompanied by sensuous predicates. 
But none of these determinations can be applied 
to these conceptions. 

Even the coneeption of pure spirit can not assist 
in such further conclusions. Even the determina- 
tions, borrowed from our soul, do not suit that con- 
eeption. W'e ascribe them to our soul, not through 
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